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A  Lusty  Lad  of  Twenty 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 


MR.  LEMOS  has  aaked  me  to  tell 
all  I  koow  about  the  history  of 
thia  Lusty  Lad,  the  School  Abts 
Magazine.  I  do  not  dare  tot  But 
havii^  looked  over  my  diaries  from  1899 
to  1902,  and  having  consulted  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Daniels,  the  first  editor,  I  am  quite 
sure  the  following  story  is  at  least 
"founded  on  fact",  as  the  novel  writers 
say. 

In  the  year  1900,  when  James  HiUl 
was  Supervisor  of  Drawii^  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  I  was  "State 
Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Drawing,"  we  discussed,  more  than 
once,  the  evanescent  value  of  mere  talk 
about  art.  We  came  to  the  concluuon 
that  a  magazine  to  promote  elementary 
art  instruction  was  absolutely  essential. 
Such  a  magazine  should  enter  the 
schoolroom  every  month  with  definite 
suggestions,  with  helpful  illustrations, 
wit^  inspiring  words  from  successful 
teachers,  and  remiun  there  for  reference 
at  any  time  of  need.    But  how  could 


Buch  a  magazine  be  8tart£d7  What 
publisher  would  dare  to  embark  on  so 
desperate  a  venture?  Who  would  edit 
it? 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Daniels,  a  successful 
Supervisor  of  Drawii^,  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts towns  and  later  in  Bu£falo,New 
York,  had  come  to  a  similar  concluaon.* 
We  conferred  with  one  another.  We 
discussed  the  general  character  such  a 
periodical  should  have;  its  various 
departments,  its  size,  its  color  scheme, 
its  title,  its  possible  contributors,  and 
then  proceeded  to  select  papers  for  body 
and  cover,  and  to  make  up  a  dummy, 
being  influenced  largely  by  the  format 
of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "  Phihstine. "  We 
all  liked  the  tang  of  "Bradley,  His 
Book" — the  title  of  an  attractive  and 
most  original  pubhcation  then  appearii^ 
in  Springfield,  from  the  studio  of  Will 
Bradley,  a  famous  designer  of  commer- 
cial printing.  Moreover,  we  hoped  that 
all  copies  of  the  magazine  would  be 
treasured  by  teachers  and  ultimately 


It  httu  Mr.  Dmmili  nyi:     "  1 
«paui  the  pubUcotioD  ol  Art . 

OBght  to  pay  na*aiub1«  proflta.     Durioi  mj  taptrit 

aoarlottoD  (n«  " 

CauequtDUi  when  Mr.  Dviista  Isft  tlia  smplo; 

bOTilr  nndertakan  by  Mr.  WittM. 


Mr.  Junei  C.  Witl«r  of  N«w  York  (ouBd  it 
b«li«Ted  that  luch  •  '"■f*'"*  ou^t  to  ba  publiobBd  ttkd 
D  tlw  Ediloruil  Depdrtmsnt  of  tha  Prvit  Companr  thi* 

B  Prmog  Company,  he  wu  ready  lo  carry  on  tb*  work  te 
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bound  together  as  a  book  of  reference. 
We  decided  therefore  to  call  it  "The 
Applied  Arts  Book,"  and  to  have  it 
"pocket  size"  that  the  bound  volume 
might  not  be  unwieldy. 

Mr.  Daniels'  home  was  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  He.  was  acquainted 
with  a  printer  there  by  the  name  of 
Davis,  who  might  possibly  serve  as 
pubhsher.  Mr.  Daniels  proceeded  to 
organize  a  company,  raise  the  capital, 
and  start  the  pubhcation,  with  Mr. 
Davis  as  printer. 

I  shall  never  foi^et  what  fun  we  had 
over  the  official  seal  or  cover  stamp, 
the  little  "ship  of  pearl"  as  crest,  above 
a  shield.  First  I  designed  one  that 
Hall  and  Daniels  didn't  like;  then 
Daniels  designed  one  that  Hall  and  I 
didn't  like;  then  Hall  designed  one  that 
neither  Daniels  nor  I  would  accept. 
We  agreed  to  submit  all  three  to  Doctor 
Ross  of  Harvard,  and  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  He  didn't  like  any  of  them! 
He  told  us,  however,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  least  objectionable,  and 
that  one  was  adopted.     Mr.  Hall  de- 
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signed  the  first  cover,  incorporating 
that  device,  and  the  first  coffee-and- 
cream-colored  "Applied  Arts  Book" 
appeared  September  1,  1901. 

By  that  time  Mr.  Daniels  had  secured 
the  support  of  several  other  a^resaive 
teachers  of  art  and  had  organized  the 
Applied  Arts  Guild,  whose  members 
pledged  themselves  to  "perpetual  inter- 
est in  the  coming  of  Beauty  into  life." 
Among  the  charter  members  were  such 
people  as  Frank  J.  Darrah,  a  teacher  of 
drawing  in  Worcester;  that  wonder 
worker,  Frederick  Whitney  of  the 
Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass.;  William 
J.  Edwards,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Maiden,  Mass.,  the  "Index  Maker;" 
Nathaniel  L.  Berry,  at  that  time 
probably  the  best  loved  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  in  the  state;  Walter  Sargent 
now  Professor  of  Art  in  relation  to 
Education,  University  of  Chicago; 
Elizabeth  Helen  Perry,  then  Director 
of  the  Art  Department,  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater;  and  Annette  J. 
Warner,  now  Professor  of  Household 
Arts  at  Cornell  University. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr.  Davis 
told  Mr.  Daniels  that  he  believed  in  the 
venture,  and  asked  to  "come  in."  The 
agreement  to  form  a  reorganized  com- 
pany to  publish  the  School  Arts  Book 
was  signed  March  10,  1902. 

I  may  as  well  say  right  here  and  now 
that  the  teachers  of  the  country  who 
prize  the  ScHoot  Arts  Magazine  owe 
more  than  they  can  ever  repay  to  Mr. 
Davis,  President  of  the  Davis  Press  at 
Worcester.  He  believed  in  the  maga- 
zine from  the  first,  financed  it  during 
the  years  when  it  ran  behind,  kept  an 
eye  on  it  when  it  was  sold  to  a  Boston 
Company  that  evaporated,  helped  or- 
ganize the  School  Arts  Publishing 
Company  to  continue  its  pubhcation, 
stood  by  that  company  during  its  dark 
days  of  war  time,  when  conditions  all 
but  wrecked  it,  and  then  purchased  the 
Magazine  himself,  took  it  back  to 
Worcester,  and  brought  it  to  its  present 
state  of  influence  and  prosperity. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  Mr. 
Hall  having  accepted  the  position  of 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Mr.  Daniels  having  succeeded  him 
as  Supervisor  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Daniels 
resigned  as  editor,  and  Mr.  Davis 
offered  me  the  editorship.    I  was  re- 


tained as  editor  for  fourteen  years. 
That  period,  as  I  now  look  back  upon  it, 
was  crowded  with  rather  unusual  ex- 
periences. As  editor  of  the  School 
Arts  Book  (as  the  magazine  was  then 
called)  I  traveled  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  except  Florida,  studyii^  school 
conditions  and  lecturing;  spent  nine 
simomers  as  Director  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.; 
investigated  art  educational  conditions 
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in  GO-operatioQ  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education;  served  on  variouB  juries 
of  award;  and  made  four  trips  to  Europe, 
three  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
International  Congresses  on  Art  Educa- 
tion. I  mention  these  facts  because  of 
their  influence  on  the  contents  of  the' 
School  Abts  Magazine.  Beginning  as 
a  periodical  of  local  interest,  it  devel- 
oped gradually  during  these  years  into 
the  periodical  of  today.  Edited  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  pubUshed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  it  now  has  become  a  magazine  of 
national  scope  and  importance. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
business  manf^ment  of  the  magazine 
chained  bands  three  times.  The  Davis 
Press  sold  it  to  the  National  Arts 
Publishing  Company  of  Boston.  From 
that  company  it  was  purchased  by  the 
School  Arts  Publishii^  Company,  A.  S. 
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Bennett,  Business  Manager,  through 
whom  it  came  again  into  the  hands  of 
The  Davis  Press  of  Worcester.  Under 
Mr.  Bennett's  management  the  "book" 
was  enlai^ed  to  magazine  size  and  the 
name  chanfred,  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  an  increased  revenue  from  adver- 
tising, but  incidentally  to  give  more 
text  matter  and  lai^r  illustrations. 

The  magazine  has  had  four  Editors: 
Fred  Hamilton  Daniels,  1901-1903; 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  1903-1917;  Anna 
Lorette  Cobb,  1917-1919*;  and  Pedro  J. 
Lemos,  1919-to  the  present  time.  And 
let  uB  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  the  next  editor  will  have  to  be 
announced.  All  of  us  ex-editors  joy- 
fully agree  that  Lemos  ia  "  the  best  yet. " 

From  the  first  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  magazine  has  remained  unchanged. 
That  policy  may  be  summarized  as 
follows. 


■Mi»  Cobb  wki  at  the  hnd  of  th«  Notid*1  Dspvtmedt  of  Tha  Clsvi 
partly  on  aecaunt  of  ill  bnlth,  and  partly  tha  t  ihs  micht  have  a  pariod  d[  le 
in  Coniuna  D«avii.     Miaa  Cobb  died  duriac  her  vaatioD  on  the  Atlaollc 


:hool  of  An.  aod  reacntd  aa  Editor 
e  toini  to  Paria  for  additional  atudy 
Id  Nonmber.  ISia. 
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(1)  Loyalty  to  fundametdal  principles. 
The  editors  have  never  defended  in- 
correct drawing,  haphazard  arrange- 
ment, lawless  coloring,  or  vhimsical 
handling.  They  have  advocated  excel- 
lence— the  doing  of  everything  just  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done  considering  all  the 
conditions. 

(2)  Loyalty  to  the  children.  The  editors 
have  never  advocated  treating  the 
children  with  adult  projects  reduced  to 
tabloid  size  and  sugar-coated.  They 
have  always  stoood  for  projects  related 
to  life — the  life  in  school  and  out  of 
school — in  every  grade  oE  the  child's 
development.  They  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  work  of  children  should 
be  judged  as  children's  work,  rather 
than  as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  clumsy 
adults  to  be  condenmed  because  falling 
below  the  highest  adult  standards. 

(3)  Loyally  to  the  leaders.  The  editors 
have  endeavored  to  discover  the  best, 
wherever  located ;  the  promising,  where- 
ever  it  appeared ;  to  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  ia  due;  and  to  spread  abroad  the 
latest  helpful  and  optimistic  thought. 

The  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
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editors  with  reference  to  these  three 
fundamentals  of  policy  is  a  matter  of 
record.  The  nineteen  bound  volimies 
tell  the  tale. 

These  nineteen  volumes  contain  also 
the  one  consecutive  and  reliable  record 
of  the  growth  of  the  composite  artr 
educational  mind  of  the  United  States 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century.  They  constitute  already 
the  largest  and  most  completely  illus- 
trated encyclopedia  of  art-education 
in  the  world,  unrivaled  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  teachers.  Enlarged  and 
enriched  every  year,  this  encyclopedia 
is  destined  to  maintain  indefinitely  its 
unique  position  of  pre-eminence.  In 
other  words,  the  promising  young  man, 
now  in  his  twentieth  year,  gives  promise 
of  continuous  progressive  development. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  entire 
"School  Arts  Family" — some  thirty 
teachers  who  have  been  subscribers 
from  the  very  first,  and  therefore  have 
a  complete  file  of  the  magazine — when 
I  make  use  of  a  pious  ejaculation  of  the 
Moslems  and  say,  "Allah  bless  the  lad 
and  prolong  his  days!" 
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THE  MAKING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS 
MAGAZINE 

1.  The  maDuscript  for  the  Mag&iine  is  sent 
to  the  monotype  compoaiton,  who  set  the 
m&tter  up  in  metal  type  lines,  by  operating  a 
wonderfully  built,  human-like  machine. 


2.  The  monotype  matter  is  "proofed"  and 
sent  to  the  "proof-reader"  with  the  ori^nal 
copy.  Here  the  entire  matt«r  is  read  carefully 
word  for  word.  Typographical  errors  and 
punctuation  faults  are  noted  for  correction  by 
the  compositors. 


3.  While  the  type  is  being  set  Uie  illustrations 
are  being  made  by  the  engraver.  The  procen 
of  photographing,  printing,  etching,  blocking 
and  finishing  the  engraving  requires  at  least 
forty-four  distinct  progressive  steps  to  com- 
plete the  aubjeet. 


4.  When  the  type-matter  and  the  engravings 
are  completed  proofs  are  sent  to  the  editor, 
who  makes  up  the  "dummy".  The  dummy 
is  a  pasted  page  arrangement  to  guide  the 
printer  in  arranging  the  printing  form.  Here 
you  see  the  pages  being  assembled  in  iron 
frames  or  forms  that  hold  sixteen  pages  each. 

5.  Large  crates  of  flat  white  paper  meanwhile 
have  been  received  from  the  paper  mills. 
The  paper-industry  employee  thousands  of 
workers  and  requi/es  many  timber  acres  to 
manufacture  the  white  paper  that  is  necessary 
for  magaiines.  This  view  shows  the  paper 
being  carefully  unpacked  for  placing  upon  the 
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6.  The  fonna  including  both  type  and  en- 
gravings are  locked  in  position  on  the  preseee, 
and  the  paper  sheets  are  fed  through  until  both 
sides  are  printed.  Wonderful  mechanism 
equally  distributes  ink  over  the  forms,  and 
carries  the  paper  through  the  press,  delivering 
it  in  perfectly  printed  condition  at  the  other 


7.  Special  presses  meanwhile  are  used  in 
printing  the  color  plates  and  the  covera. 
Each  color  require  a  separate  impreesion. 
Color  work  requires  expert  printing  and  the 
beet  of  presses  to  insure  correct  register  and 
impressions  of  the  colors. 


8.  The  printed  sheets  containing  the  sixteen 
magaiine  pages  on  each  side,  are  then  sent  to 
the  bindery  where  they  are  put  through  the 
"folder."  The  folder  cuts  and  folds  the  pages 
in  tfae  proper  order  delivering  them  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  machine. 


9.    The  folded  pages  or  "  signatures  "  are  then 
gathered  and  the  cover  is  added  to  the  pages. 
Skilled  workers  then  place  the  grouped  pages  - 
over  a  saddle  on  a  wire-stiching  machine  which 
clips  the  pages  together  with  the  cover. 


10.  The  roagssines  are  then  trimmed  in  a 
powerful  paper-cutter  containing  a  huge  metal 
knife.  From  here  it  is  carried  Ut  the  mailing 
department  where  it  is  wrapped  and  auto- 
matically addressed.  Uncle  Sam  then  carries 
the  School  Akts  Magazine  to  its  many 
subscribers  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe  and  other  distant  lands. 
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Art  Education  for  Public  Schools 
through  a  City  Museum 


ANNA  V.  HORTON 


IN  the  parlance  of  educators,  there  are 
terms  which  permit  of  varying  inter- 
pretation. This  is  very  true  of  the 
educative  process  called  art  apprecia- 
tion, which,  if  considered  dogmatically, 
finds  degrees  of  expression  ranging  from 
asmudgy  essay  on  Michelangelo  wrested 
from  an  unappreciative  school  boy  to 
the  silent  joy  of  an  artist  in  the  presence 
of  a  masterpiece.  Worthy  supervision 
no  longer  leaves  this  phase  of  school  art 
instruction  to  chance,  but  seeks  ac- 
ceptable means  of  bringing  beautiful 
objects  to  the  attention  of  children  and 
thus  creating  a  consciousness  of  beauty 
in  form  and  color  to  which  children 
unerringly  react. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  established 
a  unique  and  happy  type  of  instruction 
of  art  appreciation  for  its  school  child- 
ren. This  has  been  possible  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  Cleveland  Museimi  of  Art;  and 
it  came  about  in  this  wise.  Foiu*  years 
ago,  when  the  city's  new  museimi  was 
ready  for  visitors,  its  director,  Mr.  * 
Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  and  the  Super- 
visor of  Public  School  Art,  Miss  Helen 
M.  Fliedner,  desiring  to  bring  the  city's 
children  into  happy  acquaintance  with 
the  city's  art  treasures  inaugurated  the 
Museiun  Visiting  Plan.  A  beginning 
was  made  by  each  assistant  art  super- 
visor conducting  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  her  district  through  the 
Museimi  galleries.  The  work  has  grown 
through  the  brief  period  of  four  years 
quite  beyond  an  experimental  phase; 


and  it  is  an  established  fact  with  the 
school  officials,  Museiun  staff,  and 
decidedly  with  the  children.  The  Board 
of  Education  now  provides  a  Museum 
Supervisor  whose  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion are  given  to  the  visiting  classes. 
The  Museiun  provides  a  delightful  and 
well-equipped  classroom,  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  objects  for  story,  study  or 
sketching;  and  the  children  provide  a 
growing  enthusiasm  for  Museum  visits. 
They  are  acquiring  a  Museum  habit! 

The  classroom,  which  is  large  and 
well  lighted,  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  near  the  Children's  Museum. 
Carefully  chosen  gum  wood  cases  afford 
glazed  cabinets  for  the  display  of 
objects  which  children  like  to  see. 
Movable  chairs  may  be  placed  about 
large  study  tables  or  drawn  around  the 
piano  or  set  in  audience  order  before 
the  stereoptican  curtain  upon  which 
slides  are  projected.  This  curtain  and 
the  portable  lantern  are  equipment 
especially  attractive  to  the  children  who 
delight  in  studying  the  lantern's  mecha- 
nism as  they  assist  in  showing  the 
pictures. 

The  schedule  provides  for  annual 
visits  of  all  classes  from  six  A  to  eight  A, 
inclusive,  with  such  organization  of 
supervised  study  and  gallery  tours  that 
an  interesting  sequence  of  art  apprecia- 
tion lessons  is  afforded.  The  plan, 
broadly  outlined,  makes  use  of  Museum 
objects  which  are  related  to  the  regular 
schoolroom  projects  in  literature,  his- 
tory and  geography.    A  typical  session 


for  sixth  grade  children  whose  reading 
assignment  is  "Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  His  Knights"  is  a  discussion  of 
weapons  and  means  of  protection  while 
the  children  gather  close  about  a  table 
where  Indian  arrowpoints,  a  Turkish 
dagger,  old  time  flintlocks,  and  per- 
chance, a  dented  helmet  are  assembled 
for  their  admiration.  "Sociahzed  reci- 
tation" is  a  term  too  weak  to  express 
the  intense  interest  of  these  discussions, 
or  the  spirited  description  of  dungeons, 
moats  and  drawbridges  given  by  some 
child  to  his  classmates  as  pictures  of 
Mediffival  castles,  tounuunents  and 
knights  are  shown  on  the  screen.  The 
final  slides  in  this  lesson  are  of  objects 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Armor 


Court,  to  which  gallery  the  class  is 
conducted  to  enjoy  seeking  them  out. 
Another  sixth  grade  class  whose  supple- 
mentary reading  is  tales  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  heroes  may  spend  their 
session  studying  the  story  of  Dido  and 
Aeneas  as  set  forth  in  a  series  of  tapes- 
tries owned  by  the  Museum,  the  story 
forming  an  introduction  to  a  lesson  on 
tapestries  and  other  textiles. 

As  regular  assignments  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  vary  widely  through 
the  extensive  use  of  the  project  method, 
a  corresponding  variety  is  attempted 
in  the  Museum  lessons.  If  a  class  is 
studying  the  American  Revolution,  the 
session  is  spent,  at  least  in  part,  in  the 
Colonial  gallery.    The  study  of  some 
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group  of  paintings  may  be  a  source  of 
related  interest  to  literature,  history  or 
geography.  Porcelains,  pottery,  tex- 
tiles, the  Egyptian  and  other  Oriental 
galleries  are  also  made  to  serve,  upon 
demand,  the  vaxied  interests  of  sche- 
duled classes.  Some  objects  arc  most 
happily  studied  by  sketching  them;  so 
lessons  in  pottery  and  baskets  as  well  as 
many  kinds  of  textiles,  wood  carvings 
and  armor  become  a  happy  hour  where- 
in color  and  beauty  of  form  are  stressed, 
rather  than  technique.  These  drawing 
periods  are  never  so  prolonged  as  to  rob 
the  students  of  the  visit  to  the  galleries 
where  they  may  enjoy  and  discuss 
objects  similar  or  related  to  those 
sketched.  Occasionally,  classes  not  too 
lai^e  are  seated  with  sketching  material 
in   the   galleries.    Some   of   the   most 


satisfactory  eighth  grade  lessons  of  the 
past  year  were  those  during  the  time 
when  three  large  galleries  were  filled 
with  a  loan  exhibition  of  Oriental  rugs. 
A  brief  introduction  to  OrientsJ  lands 
with  the  storj-  of  the  "  Wishing  Carpet " 
and  some  slides  showing  the  crude  looms 
the  camel's  saddle  cloth,  the  u."*  of 
prayer  rugs  in  the  desert,  the  Oriental 
bazaar,  and  finally,  details  of  rugs  for 
design  spots,  gave  such  impetus  to  the 
gallery  work  that  classes  could  scarcely 
be  dismissed  at  noon  and  evening. 

No  visit  is  complete  without  some 
minutes  spent  in  the  Children's  Museum 
where  treasures  of  animals,  butterflies 
and  models  of  ships  and  aircraft  are 
elderly  studied.  To  this  shrine  of 
childhood,  the  Director  of  the  room 
invites  the  pupils  to  return  individually 


A  picture  taken  while  pupils  of  a  sevcntb  Krode  class  were  enjoying  the  exhibits  of  the  Children's 
MuBuem.  Glazed  cases  on  the  tables  contain  such  luring  objects  as  parts  of  a  miniature  airship. 
Indian  beadwork,  or  maunt«d  butterflies.  The  attractiveness  of  this  room  with  its  books  ana 
portfolios  full  of  interesting  pictures  is  a  potent  factor  in  briDging  the  children  repeatedly  to  the 
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as  frequently  as  possible,  to  read,  draw, 
look  or  ask  questions.  In  brief,  to 
enjoy  the  collection  in  the  manner  of 
their  own  choice  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

The  best  possible  conclusion  for  the 
scheduled  visits  has  been  found  in  a 
brief  period  of  singing.  This  is  under 
the  skilled  leadership  of  a  musical 
director  whose  services  are  provided 
by  the  Museum.  The  choice  may  be 
from  the  wealth  of  beautiful  folk  songs, 
old  southern  melodies,  national  airs  or 
stirring  war  songs;  but  whatever  the 
choice,  it  is  marked  by  good  tones, 
correct  time,  careful  enunciation  and 
the  spirit  of  keenest  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  children. 

All  of  these  efforts,  however,  happily 
concluded  each  day,  must  suffer  from 
certain  irremedial  conditions.  The  Mu- 
seiun  is  not  centrally  located,  but  is  far 
to  the  eastern  end  of  the  city.  There 
are  so  many  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grade  classes  that  very  rarely  can  one 
be  invited  for  a  second  supervised  visit 
during  the  school  year.  The  Museum 
is  a  new  possession  in  a  city  where  the 
population  is  eighty-three  per  cent 
foreign.  Many  parents  hardly  know 
of  its  existence  and  hence  there  is  a 
possibiUty  of  the  Museum  visits  be- 
coming but  a  few  isolated  bits  of  train- 
ing. To  guard  against  such  condition, 
there  is  a  continued  study  of  schoolroom 
projects  to  which  the  Museimi  may 
contribute.  Carefully  chosen  exhibits 
of   Museum   material    are    loaned    to 


branch  Ubraries  where  hundreds  of 
children  may  see  them.  The  Director 
of  the  Children's  Museimi  provides  an 
attractive  program  for  the  Saturday 
afternoon  story  hoiuis  in  the  Musemn 
Lecture  Hall.  To  these  illustrated  talks 
every  visiting  pupil  is  personally  invited 
and  an  admission  card  offered  for  his 
use.  An  ever  increasing  number  of 
regular  Satiu-day  visitors  is  being 
recorded.  Another  service  which  is 
offered  through  school  and  Museum 
co-operation  is  that  of  special  drawing 
classes.  These  are  intended  to  provide 
a  series  of  free  lessons  for  talented 
children.  The  classes  enroll  pupils 
from  nearby  schools  for  one  hour,  from 
four  to  five,  on  Wednesday;  and  from 
distant  schools,  from  nine  to  ten- 
thirty  on  Saturday.  The  aim  of  this 
work  is  to  discover  and  conserve  talent. 
All  who  share  responsibiUty  for  the 
success  of  this  work  in  art  appreciation, 
recognize  the  need  of  making  each 
session  a  red  letter  day  in  the  experience 
of  some  group  of  children — a  visit  so 
satisfying  that  it  will  create  a  desire  to 
return  frequently  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Museum  collections  and  lead  to  the 
recognition  and  enjoyment  of  beautiful 
objects  wherever  found.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  continuance  of  this  effort  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  future  in  a  citizen  body 
which  appreciates  beauty  and  demands 
its  expression  in  home  building,  park 
extension,  and  every  form  of  public  work. 
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THE  BEST  TEACHING  IS  THAT  WHICH  RESULTS  IN 
FITTING  THE  STUDENT  TO  STUDY  INTELLIGENTLY 
WITHOUT   A  TEACHER." 
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Artistic  Equipment  of  the  Modern  Schoolroom 


ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


CAN  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
afford  to  equip  its  schoobooms  in  a 
manner  that  will  veritably  make  the 
classroom  itself  a  center  of  culture? 

This  question  was  suggested  by  a 
conversation  between  two  young  en- 
thusiasts (who  were  next-door  neighbors 
in  a  graded  school  in  Philadelphia)  as 
they  sat  before  a  flat-topped  desk 
mounting  representative  specimens  of 
ancient  and  of  mediseval  architecture. 

"If  I  had  my  own  way  in  planning 
schoolrooms,  the  youngsters  would  never 
want  t-o  go  home!"  declared  nymph- 
like Miss  Jones  as  she  applied  the 
gummed  hanger  to  a  strong  clear  copy 
of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak.  "  There 
would  not  be  an  inch  of  wasted  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  In 
that  barren  wilderness  under  the  black- 
boards, I  should  have  a  stationary 
cabinet  with  sliding  glass  doors.  In  one 
section  of  it,  I'd  keep  all  manner  of 
specimens  pertaining  to  arts  and  crafts, 
not  forgetting  textiles — plain  and  lux- 
urious. In  another  section,  I'd  have 
miniature  specimens  of  sculpture  and  of 
architecture.  Imagine  specimens  of 
Ionic  columns,  of  Corinthian  capitals, 
of  Gothic  doorways,  in  plaster  or  wood 
within  reach  of  eye  and  hand  at  a  golden 
moment  in  a  lesson  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, literature,  drawing — even  com- 
munity civics,  in  our  lessons  about  the 
'city  beautiful!'  In  that  yawning  space 
above  the  blackboards,  I'd  have  large 
copies  (eighteen  inches  by  twenty-four) 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient, mediaeval, 
modem  architecture  mounted  on  card- 


board— all  properly  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  groups  so  that  they  could  be 
taken  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  I 
should  have,  besides,  copies  of  the  great 
art  galleries  of  the  world,  interior  views, 
also  copies  of  the  representative  pictures 
of  every  school  of  art.  Think  of  the 
fullness  and  the  richness  of  lessons  in 
color  study,  if  the  cabinets  fairly 
groaned  with  copies  of  the  old  masters 
in  the  original  colors!  Imagine  colored 
copies  of  the  Van  Dyck  portraits  and 
some,  too,  by  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
Reynolds  himself!  Why,  school  would 
be  like  Paradise  if  we  teachers  had  such 
equipment  provided.  We'd  be  hearing 
variations  of  'Eve's  Lament'  from  the 
girls  when  it  would  be  time  to  shut  up 
shop  for  the  day. " 

"Do  you  suppose  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  an  art  specialist  will  have 
any  voice  at  all  in  the  department  of 
supplies?"  demanded  Miss  Cooper, 
wistfully,  for  she  shared  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Charles  Eliot  that  we  have  been 
"running  our  schools  on  the  cheap." 

"I  fully  believe  it  is  not  far  off. 
Uncle  Sam  will  simply  have  to  do  more 
for  the  pubUc  schools.  Isn't  it  all  a  part 
of  modem  method — learning  things  by 
direct  contact  with  them?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  inspiration  carried  by 
such  equipment  as  could  be  planned  by 
a  group  of  art  enthusiasts  would  have  a 
marvelous  effect  upon  the  creative  work 
of  the  pupils  and  would  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  bring  back  to  Uncle  Sam  a 
three-fold  retiun  in  actual  wealth,  not  to 
speak  of  the  much  greater  wealth — the 
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mental  wealth — that  would  result  when 
every  child  who  passes  through  our 
schools  would  come  out  of  them  keenly 
alive  to  the  artistic  appeal.  What 
things  of  beauty  our  American  homes 
will  be  when  our  women  know  how  to 
choose  colors  and  designs  and  furniture 
and  pictures  and  ornaments  for  large 
rooms  and  for  small  rooms;  when  they 
know  how  to  choose  dishes  and  glass- 
ware and  silverware;  when  they  know 
how  to  choose  colors  and  designs  for 
their  own  clothing  and  for  that  of  their 
children!" 

"  You  and  I, "  suggested  Miss  Cooper, 
"are  convinced  that  the  foundation  for 
all  this  individual  artistic  culture  lies  in 
a  well  equipped  schoolroom.  But  to 
begin  with,  the  school  itself  must  be 
beautiful  within  and  without.  If  we 
could  only  convince  city  and  state  and 
national  legislators  of  this  fundamental 
fact!" 

"  Yes!  and  as  for  the  collections  of  art 
specimens — when   the   rooms  are  fur- 


nished with  abundant  cabinet  space  and 
when  the  supply  list  makes  even  the 
mere  beginning  of  a  collection  possible 
in  the  field  of  architecture  (plaster 
duplicates),  painting,  sculpture,  pottery, 
textiles,  the  illuminated  mind  of  the 
school  principal  and  of  the  classroom 
teacher  will  prompt  them  to  add  con- 
tinually to  the  supply." 

Now  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
political  and  industrial  era,  it  is  pro- 
foundly to  be  desired  that  the  dreams 
of  our  young  art  enthusiasts  will  soon 
be  realized.  Years  ago  Dr.  Charles 
Eliot  sounded  the  warning.  It  is 
fervently  to  be  desired — at  this  moment 
of  national  awakening — that  we  are 
entering  upon  an  era  when  the  bare 
wildernesses  of  schoolrooms,  dating 
back  to  log  cabin  days,  will  give  place 
to  the  twentieth  century  schoolroom 
whose  every  nook  and  comer  will  teem 
with  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  will  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  the 
hunger  for  the  ideal. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY  MEANS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EACH 
CITIZEN,  FIRST  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL,  AND  SECOND  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
SOCIETY.  IT  MEANS  BODIES  KEPT  FIT  FOR  SERVICE  BY  APPRO- 
PRIATE EXERCISE.  IT  MEANS  THAT  EACH  STUDENT  SHALL  BE 
TAUGHT  TO  USE  HIS  HANDS  DEFTLY,  TO  OBSERVE  ACCURATELY, 
TO  REASON  JUSTLY,  TO  EXPRESS  HIMSELF  CLEARLY.  IT  MEANS 
THAT  HE  SHALL  LEARN  "TO  LIVE  CLEANLY,  HAPPILY,  AND  HELP- 
FULLY, WITH  THOSE  AROUND  HIM. " 

William  H.  Maxwell. 
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Efficiency  through  Memory  Drawing 


JOHN  T.  LEMOS 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  someone 
picks  up  a  Japense  print  or  drawing 
and  marvels  at  the  simplicity  and  the 
directness  of  the  work  he  sees.  "How 
do  they  do  it?"  is  a  question  very 
common  after  such  an  occasion;  and 
since  there  are  so  many  Japanese  draw- 
ings made  in  this  manner,  there  must  be 
some  way  by  which  the  ability  is 
acquired. 

Japanese  artists  have  two  good  quali- 
ties which  we  could  afford  to  adopt. 
These  are  (1)  the  constant  use  of  brush 
work  in  their  studies  and  (2)  memory 
drawing.  Their  early  mastery  of  the 
water  color  brush  soon  gives  their 
drawings  a  directness  of  style  impossible 
to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Their  use 
and  practice  of  memory  drawing  gives 
their  work  a  simplicity  and  force  that 
can  only  result  from  such  a  method. 

While  some  of  our  art  teachers  make 
use  of  memory  drawing  in  their  classes, 
there  are  others  who  have  never  thought 
of  using  it.  A  teacher  who  neglects  to 
use  this  valuable  asset  in  her  work  is 
missing  one  of  her  best  opportunities 
to  cultivate  latent  talent  and  build  up 
her  students*  sense  of  observation. 

In  the  art  schools  of  Japan  the 
teachers  make  use  of  a  very  effective 
method.  They  plan  a  trip  to  some 
museum  where  the  students  may  look 
around  at  the  things  that  interest  them. 
On  returning  to  the  classroom,  the 
students  are  asked  to  draw  from 
memory  something  that  they  saw  on 
their  visit.    No  restrictions  are  made, 


except  that  the  drawing  be  from 
memory. 

In  a  few  days  another  trip  is  planned 
to  the  same  place.  The  students  look 
at  the  subject  they  tried  to  draw,  in 
order  to  see  what  they  "missed."  On 
their  return  to  school,  they  then  try 
another  memory  drawing  of  the  same 
subject.  This  performance  is  repeated 
three  or  four  times  until  both  the  teacher 
and  student  are  satisfied  that  the  draw- 
ing is  fairly  good.  It  does  not  take  very 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  to  sharpen  the 
art  student's  eyes  and  memory. 

Memory  drawing  used  in  both  the 
grades  and  in  high  school  is  generally 
very  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive. 
Students  who  are  not  particularly 
excited  about  drawing  in  general  will 
often  wake  up  when  memory  drawing  is 
suggested.  One  teacher,  with  a  room- 
ful of  restless  boys,  suggested  memory 
drawing  as  a  variation  one  Friday 
afternoon.  To  her  surprise  a  little 
red-headed  fellow  who  had  been  drawing 
his  cubes  and  cylinders  only  fairly  well 
brought  up  a  drawing  that  was  un- 
usually good.  On  inquiry  she  dis- 
covered that  he  drew  at  home  every 
night  and  liked  to  draw  such  things  as 
automobiles,  yachts,  and  flying  ma- 
chines from  memory.  He  had  never 
told  his  art  teacher  because  he  thought 
she  would  censor  that  kind  of  work. 

The  teacher  saw  an  opportunity. 
She  sat  down  and  showed  him  how  the 
cubes  and  cylinders  he  was  learning 
to  draw  in  school  were  really  the  founda- 
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tion  forms  for  the  subjects  he  was  trying 
to  draw  at  home.  From  then  on  the 
boy's  interest  was  aroused  and  he  later 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  artists 
the  school  had  ever  graduated. 

Younger  children,  of  the  grade  age, 
take  naturally  to  memory  drawing. 
Their  sense  of  observation  is  often 
astonishing,  especially  of  the  smaller 
things  with  which  they  are  familiar — 
a  cup  and  saucer,  wagon,  chair,  etc. 
The  very  fact  that  their  minds  are 
incapable  of  grasping  the  larger,  more 
complex  things  of  life  causes  them  to 
notice  and  retain  only  the  essentials. 
It  is  these  essentials  that  they  put  down 
when  drawing  from  memory.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  direct,  to-the- 
point  manner  of  drawing  is  not  taken 
advantage  of  and  encoiu^aged  from  year 
to  year. 

Take  a  look  at  the  page  of  memory 
drawings  made  by  two  little  girls  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades.  Notice 
the  improvement  in  the  second  at- 
tempt over  the  first  one.  See  how  the 
spout  of  the  tea  kettle  has  been  changed 
in  the  second  drawing.  While  the 
general  appearance  is  the  same,  a  notice- 
able improvement  has  been  made  in 
such  things  as  the  tail  and  bill  of  the 
little  duck,  the  proportions  of  the 
dustpan,  etc.  When  it  comes  to  such 
things  as  the  baby  buggy  and  kiddy  car, 
the  young  artists  in  each  case  discovered 
after  making  the  first  drawing  that  they 
had  omitted  an  important  feature  of 
their  construction.  Changes  such  as 
made  in  these  drawings  are  never  for- 
gotten by  the  pupils. 

A  good  plan  to  try  on  the  smaller 
children  would  be  to  bring  into  the 
room  some  objects  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar  but  which  have 


distinctive  characteristics.  Such,  for 
instance,  would  be  a  tall  flower  vase. 
By  the  side  of  it,  a  shallow  flower  bowl; 
next  to  this  possibly  a  couple  of  rosy 
apples  (one  larger  than  the  other)  could 
be  set.  Here  we  have  a  problem  that 
is  not  too  diflScult,  but  one  which  will 
quickly  bring  forward  the  students  who 
really  use  their  eyes.  Practically  every- 
one will  remember  there  is  a  vase  and  a 
flower  bowl  and  two  apples,  but  there 
will  be  only  a  few  who  will  be  able  to 
draw  the  shape  of  these  things  and  their 
relative  proportions  correctly. 

When  the  drawings  are  all  pinned  up 
on  the  board  and  compared  with  the 
original  objects,  the  young  artists  begin 
to  get  the  real  value  of  memory  drawing. 
They  begin  to  realize  that  a  vase  may  be 
widest  at  the  top  or  widest  at  the  bot- 
tom, or  maybe  that  it  is  shaped  like  a 
barrel  with  its  widest  part  across  the 
middle.  In  other  words,  the  personality 
of  the  object  they  are  trying  to  draw, 
is  the  important  thing  for  them  to 
remember.  If  two  apples  are  drawn 
both  the  same  size  when  in  reality  one 
was  much  larger  than  the  other,  then 
the  pupil  has  missed  one  of  the  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  his  memory 
drawing. 

The  ability  to  catch  the  particular 
features  which  make  up  the  personality 
of  people  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  profes- 
sional cartoonists.  All  that  a  good 
cartoonist  needs  is  a  glance  at  his 
subject  to  retain  the  points  in  his  mind 
which  he  wishes  to  use  in  his  picture. 
Good  cartooning  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  making  of  grotesque  or  foolish 
pictures.  A  good  cartoonist  is  a  con- 
stant student  and  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  a  firm  believer  in  memory 
drawing. 
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Along  with  cartoonists,  professional 
designers  and  illustrators  are  great 
users  of  memory  drawing.  They  soon 
learn  to  retain  in  their  minds  the  essen- 
tial points  of  himdreds  of  things  that 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  draw.  If  an 
illustrator  gets  an  order  to  sketch 
something  that  he  is  not  siu«  of,  he 
looks  it  up  and  makes  a  careful  drawing 
of  it.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  needs  to 
repeat  this  performance,  as  the  very  act 
of  making  a  drawing  of  his  subject  has 
left  an  indeUble  impression  on  his  mind. 

Students  can  never  learn  just  how  a 
thing  looks  in  any  better  way  than  to 
make  a  careful  copy  of  it,  and  then  to 
try  drawing  it  from  memory.  An 
artist,  who  was  known  for  his  versatility 
in  making  quick  sketches  from  memory 
on  short  notice,  once  said  that  he  owed 
much  of  his  ability  to  the  habit  of 
constantly  drawing  things  from  memory. 
This  sharpened  his  eyes  and  memory  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  found  it  quite 
easy  to  remember  the  main  points  of 
things  he  saw  every  day. 

This  abiUty  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
people  who  wish  to  really  make  a 
success  in  art  work.  While  our  best 
artists  often  use  models,  there  are 
hundreds  of  times  when  they  do  not. 

A  good  problem  for  either  a  grade  or 
high  school  teacher  might  be  worded: 
"Now  tomorrow  we  shall  have  some 
memory  drawing.  I  am  going  to  ask 
each  one  of  you  to  look  at  your  broom 
and  dustpan  this  evening,  and  tomorrow 
we  shall  see  how  well  you  can  draw  it. " 
This  can  be  repeated  and  the  subject 
made  harder  each  time  until,  with  the 
older  students,  the  subject  given  may 
go  even  as  far  as  automobiles  and  street 
cars.  By  the  end  of  a  few  months,  the 
teacher  will  have  a  class  of  students 
whose  eyes  and  memories  have  been 


sharpened  and  who  have  unconsciously 
stored  up  a  drawing  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  that  will  always  be  useful  to 
them. 

A  variation  of  this  problem  would  be 
to  state  that  the  class  would  have 
memory  drawing  without  assigning  any 
particular  subject.  Then  the  next  day 
the  teacher  could  ask  the  students  to 
draw  from  memory  such  an  object  as 
a  coaster,  a  doll  buggy  or  a  wheelbarrow. 
When  this  is  done  and  if  there  is  time, 
maybe  some  other  type  of  subject,  such 
as  an  lunbrella  or  a  shoe,  may  be 
suggested.  The  amount  of  real  value 
derived  from  such  practice  is  worth 
many  times  the  time  put  into  it  and  will 
never  be  regretted. 

In  the  upper  high  school  grades,  after 
a  month  or  two  of  this  kind  of  memory 
drawing,  the  teacher  might  even  allow 
the  students  to  illustrate  some  short 
poem  or  story  entirely  with  memory 
drawings.  To  be  true,  the  work  will  be 
crude  and  laughable  in  many  cases,  but 
their  mistakes  once  pointed  out,  the 
young  artists  will  see  to  it  that  the 
error  is  never  again  repeated.  In  cases 
where  a  figure  or  a  still  life  subject  has 
been  very  poorly  done,  it  might  be 
possible  to  pose  just  such  a  subject  and 
allow  the  student  to  sketch  from  the 
posed  model.  This  sketch  can  then  be 
compared  with  the  memory  drawing  for 
corrections. 

What  many  of  our  classrooms  need  is 
more  spirit!  more  enthusiasm!  more 
interest  in  the  subject  at  hand !  Memory 
drawing,  properly  conducted,  will  sup- 
ply the  need  and  help  the  tired  drawing 
teacher  to  get  out  of  the  rut.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  just  ask  your  class 
what  way  an  elephant's  hind  leg  bends 
when  he  walks. 


ILLUSTRATION  2  14       MEMORY  BRUSH  DRAWINGS 
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Practical  Psychology  in  the  Drawing  Room 

J.  ROGERS  ULLRICH 


THE  teaching  of  high  school  drawing 
seems  to  be  a  subject  of  frequent 
discouragement  to  so  many  teachers. 
How  often  does  one  hear  the  cry  of 
despair  over  the  poor  results  obtained, 
after  so  much  time  and  thought  have 
been  put  into  the  presentation  of  the 
lessons!  This  has  been  my  experience 
through  a  period  of  nine  years  teaching 
in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
Not  only  have  a  large  percentage  of  my 
pupils  done  work  of  inferior  quality,  but 
I  have  obesrved  with  some  sense  of 
relief  to  myself,  that  similar  results  were 
prevalent  among  many  of  my  fellow 
workers. 

My  efforts  to  reduce  this  percentage 
of  inferior  work,  the  observations  of  the 
various  factors  which  enter  into  the 
problem,  and  the  conclusions  which  my 
class  room  experiments  have  produced, 
are  the  subjects  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs  of  this 
paper. 

At  present,  the  quantity  of  drawing 
material  available  for  classroom  study 
and  decoration  is  so  abundant,  and  the 
many  excellent  art  publications  so 
suggestive,  that  the  problem  of  finding 
a  lesson  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  serious 
thought.  The  most  vital  thing  in 
teaching,  as  our  theory  of  pedagogy 
reiterates,  is  the  presentation;  and  here 
especially,  I  feel  that  the  average  draw- 
ing teacher  measures  up  well  with  the 
other  members  in  the  profession. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  pupil's  papers, 
that  we  see  so  little  response  to  our  fine 
phrases  and  careful  blackboard  sketches. 


Let  me  illustrate  concretely  from  my 
classes  in  the  South  Philadelphia  High 
School.  The  individual  sections  which 
I  meet  average  between  30  and  35 
pupils — far  too  many  to  handle  at  one 
time  in  the  subject  of  freehand  drawing 
but  that  is  a  condition  which  has  existed 
for  a  long  time  and  one  to  which  I  have 
become  thoroughly  resigned.  Ideal 
teaching  conditions  exist  only  in  the 
colleges  and  specialty  schools,  never  in 
the  public  high  schools.  Of  these  35 
pupils,  rating  them  on  a  basis  of  100%, 
probably  two  or  three  will  do  work  of 
95%  grade — work  we  could  call  dis- 
tinguished. They  have  a  natural  talent 
for  drawing,  it  comes  easy  for  them  and 
their  work  shows  the  creative  instinct. 
This  small  group  is  a  perfect  oasis  of 
comfort  for  the  teacher.  The  next 
group  of  about  six  or  seven  in  number 
will  do  work  of  good  grade,  rating  from 
80  to  90%.  They  are  careful  imitators, 
diligent  workers,  and  there  is  often  a 
considerable  degree  of  talent  displayed. 
The  third  group,  nimibering  about 
fifteen  pupils,  rate  from  70  to  80%  in 
quality.  These  are  the  nonentities, 
making  up  the  crowd,  so  to  speak. 
They  work  slowly,  not  putting  much 
energy  into  their  efforts.  Below  th6se, 
we  have  a  diminishing  group  of  about 
five,  just  on  the  border  land  of  failure, 
and  merging  into  these  pupils  there  are 
a  few  others,  whose  drawing  efforts  are 
so  feeble  and  primitive,  that  one  won- 
ders at  the  mental  processes  that  could 
only  evolve  such  crude  work. 

Of  course,  one  must  understand  that 
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there  is  a  blending  all  through  with  only 
the  extremes  standing  out  in  distinct 
contrast.  In  order  to  be  certain  that 
the  personal  equation  did  not  determine 
my  classification  to  a.  large  extent,  I 
have  repeatedly  compared  this  grouping 
with  the  mark  sheets  in  the  school  office 
of  seven  other  drawing  teachers.  From 
the  remarkable  similarity  of  records  I 
judge  this  is  an  average  rating  for 
Philiadelphia  high  school  pupils  in  the 
drawing  department. 

It  has  been  with  the  tail  end  pupils 
that  I  have  been  so  much  concerned. 
The  good  and  distinguished  are  carried 
along  by  their  own  momentum.  The 
average  group,  which  is  the  largest, 
receives  most  of  my  personal  instruc- 
tion, while  I  have  generally  considered 
hopeless  the  low  group  and  thought  the 
time  wasted  in  giving  them  much 
attention.  This  stoical  attitude  most 
teachers  acquire  after  thay  have  marked 
as  I  have  done,  several  thousand  draw- 
ing papers. 

The  low  group  have  not  been  entirely 
overlooked,  since  certain  tendencies  in 
their  work  led  me  to  believe  that 
probably  a  larger  number  than  we  would 
suppose  were  troubled  with  visual 
defects  of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  order  to  prove  this  fact,  the  next 
step  was  to  design  a  series  of  simple 
tests  which  would  be  given  to  the  whole 
class,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  low 
group  would  quickly  differentiate  them- 
selves from  the  others.  I  had  noticed 
that  a  number  of  pupils  had  always  had 
great  difficulty  in  drawing  either  parallel 
vertical  or  horizontal  lines;  this  being 
brought  out  in  a  simple  sketch  of  a 
table  in  perspective,  in  which  the  verti- 
cal edges  were  often  to  an  error  of  as 
much    as    five    degrees.    Here    is    a 


drawing  of  the  problem  and  a  second 
drawing  showing  somewhat  exaggerated 
the  common  error.  (See  Di*awings 
No.  1  and  No.  2.) 

To  determine  whether  this  was  merely 
carelessness  or  unavoidable  on  the 
student's  part,  I  sketched  a  double 
cross  on  the  board,  and  gave  every  one 
fifteen  minutes  to  draw  it  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  In  this  exercise  I  did  not  men- 
tion to  the  class  that  it  was  a  problem 
in  parallel  horizontal  and  vertical  line 
drawing,  but  merely  stated  that  it  was 
a  study  in  proportion,  in  which  they 
were  to  space  on  their  papers  the  cross 
as  proportioned  on  the  board.  Here  is 
the  cross  and  a  second  one  indicating 
the  error  as  noted  in  the  former  problem. 
(See  drawings  No.  3  and  No.  4.) 

It  was  not  until  I  had  noted  the 
recurrence  of  this  same  error  in  several 
other  problems,  that  I  finally  isolated  a 
group  of  twenty  boys  out  of  a  total  of 
105  students.  These  fellows  had  done 
very  little  work  in  comparison  with  the 
others,  and  most  of  it  was  of  such  poor 
quality  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible. 
Before  going  any  further,  I  looked  up 
all  of  their  records  in  other  subjects  in 
order  to  be  satisfied  on  these  points, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  waste  time 
conducting  any  tests  with  pupils  known 
through  the  school  as  dull.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  of  these  boys 
had  very  good  marks  in  other  subjects; 
so  this  only  stimulated  me  further  to 
find  the  causes  of  their  failures  in 
drawing. 

Now  theoretically,  all  of  these  pupils 
had  had  their  eyes  examined  several 
years  before  in  grammar  school,  and  if 
they  had  been  suffering  from  either 
hyx)eropia  (far  sight),  myopia  (near 
sight),  or  astigmatism,  they  should  have 
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been  wearing  glasses.  In  one  section 
of  37  boys,  seven  admitted  that  their 
glasses  were  broken  at  the  time  or  that 
they  had  neglected  to  have  their 
perscriptions  filled.  The  city  provides 
a  free  eye  clinic  for  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  an  oculist. 

I  had  felt  from  the  start  in  these 
observations,  if  I  could  satisfy  myself 
that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  failures 
were  due  to  visual  imperfections,  rather 
than  inability,  we  would  be  on  the  road 
to  reconcile  ourselves  with  the  present 
standards  generally.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  drawing  teacher  to  look  after 
the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  the  school  physi- 
cians being  either  too  busy  or  too 
indifferent  to  follow  up  the  grammar 
school  examination  by  a  re-examination 
of  pupil's  eyes  in  the  high  school. 

At  this  point  of  my  investigations. 
Doctor  Bolton  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  of  Temple  University,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  probably  the  defects 
could  be  accounted  for  by  a  lack  of 
heterophia,  or  balance  and  control  of 
the  eyeball  muscles.  Now  the  tests  for 
this  are  comparatively  simple,  and  do 
not  involve  any  study  of  optics,  a  sub- 
ject interesting  enough  per  «6,  but 
requiring  more  time  than  I  could  spare 
to  become  familiar  with.  Each  eyeball 
is  suppUed  with  six  muscles,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  its 
bed,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
ball  and  socket  joint.  Any  unequal 
pull  by  one  set  of  muscles  will  throw  the 
eyeball  out  of  center,  producing  with 
all  its  possible  variations  the  condition 
known  as  cross-eyes.  The  visual  aber- 
rations thus  produced  are  too  com- 
plicated and  technical  to  enimierate 
here,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 


correct  visual  perspective  of  both  the 
horizontals  and  verticals  is  almost 
impossible. 

The  chief  instrument  for  the  detec- 
tion of  muscular  asymmetries  are  prisms 
of  varying  construction,  the  Maddox 
rod  and  the  stenopaic  lens  being  the 
chief  ones  used. 

The  test  which  I  conducted  with  the 
boys  was  with  the  Maddox  rod  here 
pictured.  It  is  a  sort  of  corrugated 
lens,  which  makes  a  point  of  light  look 
like  a  line.  The  method  of  procedure 
was  to  partially  darken  the  room,  and 
seat  the  pupil  about  fifteen  feet  in  front 
of  a  candle  flame  on  the  eye  level.  A 
testing  frame  is  then  adjusted  over  the 
eyes  and  the  Maddox  rod  inserted  in  one 
eye-piece  of  the  frame,  in  the  other  side 
a  piece  of  red  glass  is  placed.  Now  the 
resulting  appearance  is  like  this:  with 
one  eye  the  pupil  sees  a  red  flame,  and 
with  the  other,  a  vertical  streak  of  white 
light.  The  bifocal  character  of  human 
vision  is  such  that  the  eyes  will  centef 
perfectly  on  a  single  object,  and  if  this 
is  true,  the  line  of  light  and  red  flame 
will  exactly  coincide.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  any  unequal  pull  of 
either  set  of  eyeball  muscles,  the  line  of 
light  will  fall  either  to  the  left  or  right 
of  the  candle  flame.  (See  drawings 
No.  5  and  No.  6.)  The  Maddox  rod 
may  be  turned  in  the  testing  frame  until 
a  horizontal  line  is  established,  and 
with  this  new  axis  the  test  reconducted 
for  vertical  control  of  the  eyeball 
muscles. 

In  the  group  of  twenty  boys  who  were 
isolated  for  the  tests,  seven  showed 
definite  defects  in  muscular  control, 
some  in  one  and  others  in  both  eyes. 
With  one  student  the  vision  of  one  eye 
from  his  testimony  and  our  tests  did  not 
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exceed  20%.  Another  student  had  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  eyeUds,  and 
when  questioned  admitted  he  drank 
four  or  five  cups  of  coflfee  every  day  and 
that  at  present  his  glasses  were  broken. 
His  work  showed  plainly  the  effects  of 
both  nerves  and  defective  vision.  An- 
other student  admitted  that  he  had  a 
tendeincy  to  see  double  at  times.  The 
determination  of  his  trouble  was  ob- 
viously for  the  oculist.  Two  other  boys 
h^d;  glasses,  but  the  wearing  of  them 
inte^rfered  with  their  athletics  and  so 
they  were  left  at  home. 

It  was  not  needful  for  me  to  test  or 
question  any  pupils  further,  to  persuade 
myself  that  one-half  of  the  ^oor  students 
in  drawing  suffer  from  defective  eyes.  If 
this  average  generally  holds  good,  I  feel 
that  every  high  school  should  have  one- 
teacher,  who,  working  independent  of 
the  school  physician,  could  test  for 
general  defects,  and  by  this  means  we 
could  exert  enough  pressure  to  compel 
every  pupil  to  have  proper  'treatment 
and  take  proper  care  of  the  eyes.  Event 
the  small  matter  of  glasses  out  of  ad-1 
justment,  is  one  that  a  teacher  could 
remedy  if  equipped  with  two  pairs  of 
optical  pliers. 
Maybe  in  this  paper  I  have  tried    to 


make  much  out  of  little,  but  my  excuse 
is  that  the  care  of  pupils'  eyes  seems  to 
have  so  little  concern  for  the  average 
teacher.  It  is  said,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
be-spectacled  nation.  Well,  if  it  is  so, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  much  this  is 
due  to  poorly  lighted  classrooms,  un- 
known defective  vision,  indifferent  neg- 
lect, eye  strain  due  to  late  night  study, 
faulty  and  ill  adjusted  glasses,  or  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  eye  hygiene.  All  these 
things  in  a  large  measure  may  be 
remedied  in  school,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  more  teachers  shall 
recognize  the  full  value  of  their  super- 
vision along  these  lines. 

Radical  idefects  are  not  mtanifest 
until  the  student  enters  the  high  school, 
so  it  is  here  that  either  a  science  or 
drawing  teacher  at  the  instigation  of 
the  pri^cipal  should  familiarize  himself 
with  enough  information  to  enable  him 
to  conjluct  simple  tests  for  the  more 
obvioxls  visual  defects.  It  is  interesting 
work.  1  One  must  hdve  some  diversion 
aside  irom  the  monotony  of  classroom 
work,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
good  one  is  doing  to  safeguard  the  young 
eyes  is  ample  reward  for  the  extra  time 
consumed. 
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THE  WAY  TO  SUCCEED  IS  TO  PREPARE  FOR  SUCCESS,  AND  THIS 
CENTERING  OF  YOUR  THOUGHT  AND  TIME  AND  ENERGY  IN  ONE 
DIRECTION  IS  THE  MENTAL  MACADAM  THAT  THE  ROAD  OF  LIFE 
NEEDS  TO  MAKE  THE  GOING  EASIER. 

Otis  H.  Kean 
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Efficiency  Pointers  in  Figure  Drawing 

GEORGE  FRED  PELIKAN 


THE  human  figure  represents  the 
finest  example  of  structural  design 
in  existence.  Nowhere  can  there  be 
found  such  a  variety  of  rhythmic  lines, 
subtle  proportions  and  balance  as  in  the 
human  body.  The  proportions  are  so 
varied  according  to  the  individual  and 
so  subject  to  constant  change,  that  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
A  knowledge  of  the  general  proportions, 
however,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
successful  building  up  of  a  figure. 

Just  as  in  sculpture  or  architecture, 
the  construction  of  a  figure  should  be  a 
process  of  building  up.  A  framework 
or  skeleton  to  support  the  body  must 
first  be  constructed.  The  movement  of 
this  skeleton  is  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions. It  is  important  that  anyone 
who  intends  to  make  a  study  of  figure 
drawing  become  acquainted  with  these 
limitations  of  movement.  A  good  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  stand  in  front  of  a 
mirror  and,  by  articulating  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  the  heiad  and  the 
trunk,  observe  the  field  of  movement  for 
each,  fixing  the  same  in  mind.  It  is  the 
general  action  of  any  figure  drawing  that 
is  of  primary  importance.  No  amount 
of  technique  or  perfection  of  details 
will  overcome  faulty  action. 

The  height  of  the  average  adult  male 
figure  is  about  seven  and  a  half  heads 
high.  For  illustrations,  fashion  draw- 
ings, etc.,  the  height  of  the  figure  varies 
from  eight  to  ten  heads.  In  sketching 
from  life,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
make  an  ideal  figure  out  of  one  which 
deviates  from  the  average  figure.    Little 


peculiarities  and  irregularities  of  pro- 
portion in  the  figure  are  things  which 
tend  to  emphasize  certain  characteris- 
tics of  the  individual.  Gross  irregular- 
ities may  be  subordinated  and  good 
points  accented,  but  this  must  be  done 
very  carefully. 

Method  of  Constructing  a  Fiqure 

(1)  a.  With  one  line  indicate  the  general 
action  of  the  figure. 

b.  Taking  the  head  as  a  unit  of  measure, 
how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  the  figure. 

c.  Mark  division  .of  head  lengths  on  action 
line,  or  on  a  vertical  line  of  equal  height, 
should  the  action  line  be  too  irregular. 

(2)  a.  The  pit  of  the. neck  is  located  one- 
third  of  a  head's  length  below  the  first  head. 

b.  Draw  a  line  through  this  point  to  repre- 
sent the  line  of  the  shoulders. 

c.  Half  way  between  the  first  and  last  head 
draw  a  line  representing  the  line  of  the  hips. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line  of  the  hips 
always  slants  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  of  the  line  of  the  shoulders  when  the  trunk 
is  inclined  to  the  right  or  left.  The  action  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  this  respect  may 
be  compared  to  the  action  of  a  concertina  or  a 
fan. 

(3)  a.  The  line  of  the  waist  is  located  one- 
quarter  of  a  head  above  the  third  head. 

b.  The  order  of  width  in  the  male  is  as 
follows: 

First,  the  shoulders  are  widest. 
Second,  the  hips. 
Third,  the  waist. 

c.  The  order  of  width  in  the  female  is: 
First,  the  hips,  which  are  widest. 
Second,  the  shoulders. 

Third,  the  waist. 

(4)  a.    Indicate  the  action  of  the  legs. 

b.  The  location  of  the  knees  in  the  upright 
figure  is  half  way  between  the  line  of  the  hips 
and  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  Shifting  the 
weight  of  the  body  onto  one  leg  raises  the  hip 
on  that  side  of  the  body. 
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(5)  a.  Indicate  the  action  of  the  arms.  It 
is  well  to  know  the  articulations  of  the  ann,  the 
foreann,  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers. 

(6)  When  drawing  from  memory,  it  is  well  to 
construct  the  figure  in  the  nude,  in  order  to  get 
a  broader  knowledge  of  important  anatomical 
features. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HEAD. 
This  problem  can  be  made  use  of  advantageous- 
ly in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  as  well  as  in 
the  high  school.  For  the  grade  work  the 
construction  need  only  be  carried  as  far  as 
No.  5.  It  will  be  found  to  be  excellent  practice 
in  drawing  ovals  freehand  and  in  measuring  by 
eye.  By  making  the  drawings  on  the  black- 
board, the  teacher  can  easily  hold  the  attention 
of  the  students  and  find  sufficient  time  to 
criticize  the  work  step  by  step.  The  drawing 
of  a  head  is  usually  the  most  interesting  subject 


to  the  younger  students.  Examination  of  their 
notebooks  will  reveal  nimibers  of  attempts  to 
portray  either  their  fellow  students  or  their 
teacher. 

In  sketch  class,  the  high  school  student 
invariably  concentrates  all  his  efforts  on  the 
head,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of 
the  body — in  fact,  I  should  say,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  head  itself.  The  position 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  are  most  frequently  mis- 
placed. The  shape  of  the  head  itself  is  varied 
anywhere  from  that  of  a  tomato  to  that  of  a 
banana,  and  there  is  usually  a  generous  supply 
of  eyelashes. 

The  proportions  of  the  head  should  be  memo- 
rized by  the  students  and  a  test  given  to  ascer- 
tain whether  students  merely  make  their  hands 
move  in  drawing  or  whether  they  also  make  use 
of  their  mental  faculties. 


Joseph  Pennell  on  the  Efficiency  of 

American  Art 


JOSEPH  PENNELL  has  been  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  in  Chicago  on  art, 
lithography  and  illustration,  in  which 
his  remarks  were  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  began  his  lecture  with  a  story 
about  Whistler  as  follows: 

"Once  a  student  was  standing  beside 
Whistler  while  he  was  working  out  one 
of  those  wonderful  processes  of  his  about 
which  he  never  made  any  secret.  He 
was  fine  that  way — always  willing  to 
share  what  he*d  thought  out.  He  made 
it  all  so  simple  ancj  clear  that  this 
student  said,  Why,  Mr.  Whistler, 
there's  no  secret  in  that.' 

"  *Why,  yes  there  is,'  said  Whistler. 
The  secret's  in  doing  it.'  " 

Mr.  Pennell  then  proceeded  to  give 
the  large  audience  of  students,  crafts- 
men and  artists  some  advice: 


"The  arts  and  ^crafts  have  got  to 
couple  up  in  this  country,  or  the  arts 
must  shut  up. 

"  In  Europe  they've  got  just  one  thing 
left  to  capitalize,  and  that's  their  wits. 
And  they're  industrious.  Now  when 
you  capitalize  wits  and  industry  you've 
got  industrial  art.  Hence  they're  going 
to  send  their  work  over  here  and  wipe 
us  out,  unless  we  quit  being  just  artists 
and  learn  to  be  know-howers. 

"We've  got  to  know  Whistler's  big 
secret — the  secret  in  doing  it. 

"You  can  talk  about  the  uplift  and 
the  soulfulness  of  art,  but  it's  got  to  be  a 
practical  business  proposition.  Of 
course,  it's  got  to  be  good  art  first,  but 
you  must  market  good  art  to  make  it 
mean  anything. 

"This  town  has  an  asset  in  this  Art 
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Institute  and  its  schools  and  galleries 
that's  beyond  belief,  but  it  has  devel- 
oped just  half  the  possibilities.  It  has 
stopped  just  this  side  of  the  practicali- 
ties. 

"Here  are  hundreds  of  students. 
It's  very  doubtful  if  any  one  of  'em  ever 
makes  a  living  out  of  art.  You  can 
teach  'em  all  these  is  to  be  taught  about 
painting  and  sculpturing,  but  if  God 
hasn't  given  'em  genius,  they  won't  be 
great  painters  or  sculptors.  But  if  you 
teach  'em  how  to  apply  what  they've 
learned  to  the  practical  work  of  litho- 
graphy and  printing,  and  furniture  and 
carpet  and  jewelry  designing,  you'll 
have  some  creditable  art  craftsmen  who 
can  live  by  their  work. 

"Oh,  they  work  hard  under  the 
present  halfway  system.  They  win 
prizes  in  painting  and  sculpture,  but 
that  doesn't  get  'em  anywhere.  If  they 
make  an  illustration,  the  drawing  of  it 
ends  it.  They  don't  know  how  it's  got 
onto  the  plate  or  the  page.  They're 
not  interested.  They  don't  think  it's 
important. 

"Here's  how  grotesque  the  situation 
is!  When  I  was  part  of  the  govern- 
mental war-service  machinery  that  had 
to  do  with  pictorial  propaganda,  our 
committee  had  to  turn  over  the  draw- 
ings for  posters  and  other  kinds  of 
illustrative  work  by  American  artists  to 
German  craftsmen  for  execution.  Amer- 
ican artists  couldn't  see  their  work 
through.  American  artists  did  the 
drawings,  and  then  Germans  had  to 
redraw  them.  American  artists  were 
so  ignorant  of  lithography  that  they 
would  turn  in  drawings  in  full  colors, 
but  they  were  of  no  use  imtil  they'd 
been  worked  over.     Then  they'd  moan, 


'You've  changed  my  work!'  Yes, 
it  was  deliberately  changed  because 
it  wouldn't  do  and  Germans  from  the 
arts  and  crafts  schools  in  Leipsic  and 
Berlin  were  the  ones  that  did  the 
changing. 

"Every  prover,  every  copyist  was  a 
German — some  of  them,  of  course,  long- 
time citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  things  they,  and  they  alone,  knew 
they  hadn't  learned  here.  And  we'd 
have  to  tell  the  Americans,  when  they 
stormed  about  changes,  'Yes,  your 
work's  been  changed  because  you  don't 
know  a  thing  about  the  practical  side 
of  your  art.   You've  gone  only  halfway.' 

"These  young  people  here  are  full  of 
the  fine  arts  part  of  their  work,  but  they 
can't  see  their  work  through.  But 
Abbey  and  Howard  Pyle  and  I  could, 
when  we  were  all  working  together  in 
New  York.  We  could  go  into  the  press- 
rooms at  De  Vinne's  and  know  what  we 
were  about.  I  was  sent  to  Leipsic  just 
before  the  war  to  represent  American 
arts  and  the  graphic  arts  exhibition,  but 
there  wasn't  anything  to  represent,  and 
I  felt  like  a  fool. 

"So  I  say  about  this  Art  Institute, 
here's  a  great  machine  that  only  wants 
developing.  You  don't  need  to  change 
this  school  but  to  add  practical  work. 
Make  this  an  enormous  university  for 
art  and  art  crafts. 

"We've  got  just  two  decent  schools 
in  this  country — West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis. And  why  are  they  unique? 
Because  they  don't  turn  out  dabblers 
and  amateurs.  They  turn  out  men  who 
can  make  war — not  men  who  have 
learned  the  art  of  war  and  then  have  to 
delegate  the  making  of  it  to  somebody 
else." 
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EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  DOLLAR  MARK 

THERE  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  art  teachers  to  inviegle 
students  into  their  art  classes  by  dangling  the  dollar  mark.  They  can 
describe  easily  just  how  much  a  cover  design  brings  and  just  how  so  and  so  made  a 
fortune  from  fashion  designing,  and  so  on,  until  the  student  decides  that  drawing 
is  one  easy  road  to  wealth;  and  he  hitches  his  car  to  the  star  of  art. 

The  necessity  of  the  art  teacher  having  to  do  "stump  speeching"  to  create 
enrollments  is  unfortunate.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  great  error  of  making  art 
an  elective  study.  It  should  be  a  required  subject  and  many  schools  recognizing 
its  importance  are  making  it  so. 

Every  conscientious  art  teacher  would  prefer  to  have  students  who  recognize 
that  any  efficiency  gained  must  be  an  aiming  and  striving  for  the  standards  of  good 
workmanship  rather  than  keeping  one  eye  on  a  dollar  mark.  A  dollar  mark  is  a 
crooked  line  and  has  to  have  two  supports  after  all.  And  the  art  student  who 
tries  to  do  work  with  his  left  hand  and  clutches  after  the  dollar  mark  with  his  right 
will  be  like  the  donkey  after  the  dangling  wisp,  of  straw  in  front  of  him — he  will 
never  reach  it. 

Big  salaries  are  not  necessarily  the  indications  of  true  success.  The  biggest 
scoundrel  may  take  in  a  huge  income;  and  in  these  days  of  labor  manipulations  the 
half-hearted  workman  may  receive  more  than  the  skilled,  enthusiastic  one. 

American  art  and  industry  needs  incentive  other  than  the  dollar  mark  to  bring 
its  productions  to  perfection.  Every  art  teacher  should  hold  the  aim  of  perfect 
work,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  things  well  by  hand  and  by  heart,  the  beauty  of 
creating  from  nature  the  useful  things  with  which  man  surrounds  himself — rather 
than  the  aim  for  money  returns.  Money  can  never  buy  what  art  gives  its  work- 
men. Men  of  fabulous  wealth,  having  secured  everything  that  money  can  buy  and 
missing  the  one  thing  their  eyes  and  heart  have  failed  to  secure,  try  to  buy  art 
through  hoarding  paintings  and  handicraft.  But  the  real  art  joy  comes  only  to 
the  worker.    A  mere  echo  only  reaches  the  patron. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  student  who  follows  art  because 
of  the  dollar  mark.  To  have  a  student  inamediately  upon  the  completion  of  his 
design  or  problem  of  applied  art  say,  **How  much  can  I  get  for  this?"  or,  "Where 
can  I  sell  this  design?"  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  one  who  wouldn't  sell  his  first 
piece  of  successful  carving  for  a  million!  It  brings  home  to  him  the  confidence  and 
joy  of  achievement  and  this  proves  to  be  the  essential  factor  in  success. 

American  industry  thinks  too  largely  in  terms  of  dollars.  Manufacturers 
and  trade  designers  continue  producing  outrageous  forms  because  they  sell  well. 
They  cater  to  the  dollar  mark.  The  establishment  of  good  artistic  lines  in  Ameri- 
can art  is  crippled  by  such  a  viewpoint.  It  would  be  better  if  the  industries  took 
steps  to  enlighten  their  cUents  regarding  artistic  forms  rather  than  to  rush  pell-mell 
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in  competition  to  the  bidding  and  dictation  of  ignorant  demands.  In  a  recent 
convention  of  art  teachers  two  designers  from  the  industry  were  invited  to  speak. 
Their  speeches  culminated  in  the  one  advice — teach  art  so  it  will  sell.  They  both 
admitted  that  their  clients  dictated  design  and  both  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  poor  things  issued  by  their  firm;  but  their  unfortunate  advice  was  to  teach 
how  to  d(j  the  things  demanded  rather  than  the  right  kind.  It  is  this  propaganda 
that  perpetuates  Louis  XV  interiors  and  ornate  jewelry  and  .German  posters 
instead  of  a  sensible  form  of  American  design. 

American  art  education  is  bringing  into  its  courses  the  study  of  beauty  prin- 
ciples. "  Lest  we  forget — "  when  vocational  trends  are  becoming  blended  with  art 
problems — let  us  not  be  influenced  with  the  demands  of  industry  as  they  have  been. 
To  continue  the  flagrant  abuses  of  beauty,  to  multiply  the  outrageous  applications 
that  have  occupied  American  factories  would  be  a  catastrophy.  Co-operation 
with  the  industries  must  not  mean  that  the  teacher  of  vocational  art  need  accept 
the  design  demands  of  the  buying  public.  It  means  that  the  teacher  must  know 
the  technical  limitations  and  working  methods  of  the  trades  for  which  his  design 
has  been  planned.  The  siren  of  the  dollar  mark  may  wreck  the  ship  of  True  Art 
Education  that  has  so  far  been  ably  piloted  by  American  leaders  like  Dow,  Bailey, 
Perry,  Miller  and  others.  The  service  of  art  to  industry  does  not  mean  its  subjec- 
tion to  industry;  but  its  service  is  to  add  beauty  to  production,  to  bring  a  valuable 
asset  that  may  mean  added  wealth  by  showing  a  road  out  of  the  Wilderness  of 
Ugliness. 

Let  the  student  be  concerned  with  the  doing  of  work  well,  the  knowledge  of 
beautiful  line,  form  and  color,  and  the  consistent  application  of  his  knowledge  to 
various  materials:  then  the  dollar  mark  will  take  care  of  itself.  For  after  all, 
who  wouldn^t  prefer  to  find  his  life's  work  in  a  production  of  enjoyment  even  at 
considerable  less  remuneration,  than  in  a  life  of  toil  at  a  disagreeable,  well-paid 
"job."  We  never  think  of  asking  of  the  beauties  of  Greece  or  of  the  wonders  of 
the  masters,  "How  much  did  the  artist  get?'*  I  have  often  wondered  if  the 
parents  of  the  students  during  the  Golden  Age  of  Art  requested  of  their  sons, 
"How  long  will  it  take  you  to  be  earning  nine  dollars  a  day  like  your  cousin  James, 
who  is  a  plimiber?"  Just  so  long  as  the  dangling  of  the  dollar  mark  continues, 
progress  will  be  dormant.  Of  course,  art  should  be  well  reimbursed.  Good  art 
will  receive  good  pay,  but  good  art  will  be  reached  sooner  if  the  student  forgets  the 
dollar  mark.  The  greatest  thing  that  every  art  teacher  can  do  today  is  to  eliminate 
the  dollar  mark  from  his  classroom.  When  the  dollar  mark  has  been  erased, 
substitute  the  following  in  its  place: 


Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal, 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then  and  it  may  be 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee. 

Kenyon  Cox 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ART  AND 
MANUAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS 
of  Westchester,  Rockland,  and  Putnam 
Counties,  New  York,  held  an  unusually 
interesting  annual  meeting  at  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Museum,  New  York  City, 
on  May  21,  1920. 

Four  speakers  addressed  the  con- 
ference. Miss  Patrick  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  spoke  on 
objectives  in  industrial  art  teaching. 
Miss  Abbot,  of  the  Museum,  spoke  on 
the  function  of  the  museum  in  the  fur- 
thering of  art  education.  The  Museum 
has  a  very  find  lending  collection  of 
slides,  charts,  facsimile  reproductions, 
photographs  and  small  casts,  which  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  Miss 
Davis.  Miss  Elsie  Nourse  spoke  about 
her  very  successful  work  in  industrial 
arts  in  Moimt  Vernon.  Finally  Mr. 
Winslow,  the  New  York  State  Specialist 
in  drawing  and  industrial  training,  gave 
a  tentative  outline  for  the  industriaUza- 
tion  of  the  present  state  course  of  study. 
The  outline  comprised  the  following 
subjects,  one  coming  each  month  from 
September  to  Jirne: — food,  clothing, 
shelter;  records  and  art  products,  uten- 
sils; tools  and  machines;  Ught  and  heat 
and  power;  food,  clothing,  shelter. 

The  oflScers  elected  for  the  next  year 
were  as  follows:  Miss  Margery  W. 
Wilson,  of  Scarsdale,  President;  Miss 
Elsie  Nourse,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Vice- 
president;  and  Miss  Jennie  Clark,  of 
White  Plains,  Secretary-treasurer. 

ART  FOR  LIFE'S  SAKE.  The 
Cleveland  School  of  Art  has  established 
a  most  practical  department.  The 
success  of  its  work  has  been  reported  by 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  as  follows: — 


We  want  you  to  know  the  outcome  to  date  of 
the  vote  of  our  Trustees  last  Junfe  authorising 
the  establishment  of  a  Graduate  School.  Our 
theory  was  that  the  graduate  students  should 
do  work  of  professional  character,  \x)ntracted 
for  by  the  School;  and  that  in  return  for  studio 
space,  instruction  and  supervision,  a  per- 
centage of  their  earnings  varying  from  5%  to 
40%  on  contracts  ranging  from  $10  to  $4,000 
should  be  retained  by  the  School  as  a  Promotion 
Fund. 

The  Graduate  School  was  announced  in  the 
circular  issued  in  May,  1919,  and  opened  last 
September.    Five  students  registered. 

The  eleven  completed  contracts  yielded  a 
total  of  $4,170.  Of  this  amount  $2,567  went 
to  the  students;  and  $1,603  came  to  the  School. 
From  this  fund  $155  has  been  spent  for  pro- 
motion work,  leaving  as  the  net  result  of  the 
first  year's  work  a  balance  in  cash  on  hand  of 
$1,448. 

The  largest  single  contract  was  secured  from 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of 
Akron,  through  Mr.  F.  R.  Walker  of  the  firm  of 
Walker  &  Weeks,  Architects.  This  was  a 
contract  for  two  mural  decorations  each  28  feet 
long  by  5  feet  high.  The  work  was  completed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  by 
Miss  Cora  Holden.  The  decorations  were  in 
place  upon  the  walls  of  the  Memorial  Hall  in 
the  new  Welfare  Building  at  Akron  upon  the 
date  specified.  This  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Allen  Whiting,  Director  of  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  who  generously  allowed  Miss 
Holden  the  use  of  the  room  above  the  south 
vestibule  of  the  Museum  where  the  decorations 
could  be  painted  full  size. 

Other  contracts  have  been  with  the  Inter- 
collegiate Tours  Company  of  Boston,  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  The 
Fortnightly  Club,  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Cleveland.  Contracts  are  now  pending  with 
several  business  concerns  in  the  city. 

The  experience  of  the  year  seems  to  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Trustees  in 
establishing  this  the  first  Graduate  School  of 
Art  in  the  United  States. 

Prospects  for  the  second  year  are  promising, 
both  as  to  students  and  paying  contracts. 
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Good  Books  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 

TEACHING  MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  is  a  text  for  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  written  by  Ira  Samuel  Griffith,  professor  of  Industrial  Education  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  This  book  is  written  in  a 
concise  and  convincing  manner,  the  fifteen  chapters  including  much  valuable  discussion  and 
information  for  those  teaching  industrial  or  vocational  arts.  The  book  is  interspersed  with 
diagrams  and  illustrations  and  contains  a  number  of  type  outlines  for  projects  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  teachers  of  drawing,  design  and  applied  arts  should  read 
and  absorb.    It  will  connect  them  with  the  technique  of  teaching, 

BOY  BIRD  HOUSE  ARCHITECTURE  by  Leon  H.  Baxter,  Director  of  Manual  Training 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  is  another  book  published  by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co.  It  describes 
in  a  pleasing  way  practically  every  method  of  bird  house  construction  and  gives  a  number  of 
drawings  for  the  different  t3rpef>  of  bird  houses.  It  includes  a  page  of  houses  to  be  made  from 
common  objects  and  also  a  page  showing  how  to  construct  simple  feeding  devices  for  the  birds. 

ANIMAL  LAND  CHILDREN  by  Margaret  Flora  is  a  book  published  for  children.  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Helen  Geraldine  Hodge,  one  of  the  drawings  being  a  colored 
frontispiece.  The  story  describes  the  contest  of  the  creatures  of  the  woods  for  a  pair  of  magic 
glasses.  Harry  Rabbit  wins  the  prize  through  kind  and  helpful  acts,  but  all  the  other  contestants 
share  his  prize.    Published  by  Beckly-Cardy  Company  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ART  SIMPLIFIED  by  Pedro  J.  and  John  T.  Lemos  is  published  by  the  Prang  Company  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  first  edition  of  this  practical  book  having  become  exhausted,  it  now  appears 
in  new  binding  and  arrangement  issued  by  the  Prang  Company  to  harmonize  with  other  books 
of  folio  proportions  issued  from  its  presses.  The  book  has  been  described  as  the  best  self  instruc- 
tion book  on  industrial  art.  To  turn  from  page  to  page  is  to  become  convinced  that  the  matter 
is  presented  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner,  arranged  for  either  student  or  instructor.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated  with  line  and  half-tone  page  engravings,  one  of  the  pages  being  a  hand 
colored  color-chart. 

THE  THREE  BUNNIES  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  published  by  the  Herrick  Studios  of 
Palo  Alto,  California,  presents  a  unique  idea  for  the  child  by  combining  painting  with  a  story. 
The  booklet  contains  a  story  of  three  bunnies  who  are  without  new  clothes.  They  secure  colored 
crayons  and  design  their  clothing  and  color  it.  Accompanying  the  booklet  which  is  printed  in 
colors,  there  are  three  small  white  bunny  toys  and  a  box  of  crayons  so  that  the  child  can  decorate 
the  bunnies  according  to  the  story.  Beside  the  bunnies,  there  is  a  similar  set  about  the  three 
ducklings  and  also  a  set  about  three  owls. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  TOYS  by  Charles  A.  Kounou,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  published  by  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  This 
book  explains  with  words  and  drawings  the  making  of  toys  from  the  simplest  to  the  more  mechan- 
ical toys.  Mr.  Koimou  brings  into  the  pages  the  artistic  element  and  knowledge  based  on  ten 
years'  experience.  Teachers  are  appreciating  more  and  more  that  toys  have  an  educational 
value  beyond  the  play  idea.    This  book  gives  excellent  toy  working  drawings. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  INCITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABETICON  MATERIAL 

FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT.      THE  EDITORS  ARE  GLAD  TO  CONSIDER  ANYTHING  SUBMITTED  AND  WILL. 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


LAVELLIERES  AND  BEADS  made  from 
"Pennodello"  have  been  a  very  successful 
problem  in  the  first  year  design  classes  of  Miss 
Sybil  Emerson,  this  year.  The  materials 
required  are  a  can  of  "Permodello"  and  a  box 
of  toothpicks,  tempera  paint  and  shellac.  She 
described  it  as  follows: 

"To  make  an  ornament  like  those  illustrated, 
roll  the  clay  into  a  ball,  then  put  a  toothpick, 
which  has  been  waxed,  through  the  center.  Lay 
the  ball  on  paper  and  flatten  it  out,  pressing 
gently  with  the  fingers.  (A)  Turn  it  over 
several  times  so  that  the  toothpick  remains  in 
the  center  of  the  flattened  disk.  (B)  Wiggle 
the  toothpick  so  that  its  hole  is  fairly  large,  but 
do  not  let  the  clay  get  thin  at  the  top  of  the 
hole.  Be  sure  to  have  the  larger  end  of  the 
toothpick  at  the  lower  end  of  the  medallion. 
Trim  off  the  edges  until  you  get  the  desired 
shape. 

"  Then  draw  the  design  on  the  moist  clay  with 
a  sharpened  toothpick.  (C)  To  make  a  design 
in  relief,  press  down  part  of  the  Permodello 
with  the  flat  end  of  the  pick,  so  that  the  little 
animal  stands  out.  (D) 

The  beads  are  made  in  the  same  way,  rolled, 
pierced  with  a  toothpick  and  shaped.  Each 
one  must  have  a  little  toothpick  all  its  own.  (E) 

"Dry  them  thoroughly,  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  paint. 
We  painted  ours  with  tempera  paint,  and  when 
dry  applied  shellac.  Enamelac  is  very  nice, 
but  seems  harder  to  handle  in  large  classes. 

"We  bought  colored  silk  cord  at  three  cents 
a  yard  and  strung  them.  We  found  that  they 
are  much  more  easily  handled  by  the  toothpick 
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method  than  any  other.  Be  sure  to  twist  the 
toothpick  about  while  the  clay  is  wet  and  then 
it  will  not  stick  and  crack  the  bead. 

"To  fasten  the  cord,  a  knot  was  tied  at  the 
end  of  the  cord,  after  it  was  put  through  the 
medallion,  and  this  knot  was  then  pushed 
into  the  hole,  which  was  larger  at  the  bottom. 
(F)  Sometimes  we  make  bellshaped  beads 
for  the  end  of  the  cord  and  hide  the  knot 
inside.  (G) 

"Our  little  animals  and  birds  were  adapted 
from  Russian  stencil  designs,  made  for  textile 
patterns,  by  a  primitive  tribe  in  Siberia. 
There  were  dozens  of  these  little  creatures, 
most  of  which  are  nameless  to  us.  We  had 
bright,  interesting  color  schemes,  and  it  was 
great  fun  choosing  colored  cord  to  match. 

THE  FOLLOWING  GOOD  DESIGN  sug- 
gestions have  been  sent  in  by  Miss  Alice 
Jackson,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Burlington, 
Vt. 

"Perhaps  some  teacher  would  be  helped  by 
knowing  how  one  supervisor  starts  the  work  in 
design. 

"So  many  teachers  make  such  hard  work  of 
teaching  design,  that  the  pupils  loose  all 
interest  in  the  subject  before  they  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

"The  children  want  to  'get  busy.'  They  do 
not  care  what  our  designs  are  derived  from, 
until  they  become  interested  by  making  one 
themselves.  They  will  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sketch,  taken  from  some  part  of  a 
flower,  up  through  the  different  stages  with  a 
weary,   bored  expression  upon  their  faces — 
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until  they  are  allowed  to  use  their  ecisaors; 
then  all  ia  ouimatioa. 

"Perhaps  we  have  a  wallpocket,  or  a  tele- 
phone pad  to  decorate. 

"We  first  find  out  what  part  needs  this 
decoration.  After  that  has  been  decided,  we 
cut  out  a  piece  of  paper  of  a  desired  size,  place 
it  upon  the  wallptocket  and  make  a  l^ht  pencil 
tracing  all  around  it. 

We  then  fold  the  same  piece  of  paper  twice 
on  its  diameter  or  on  its  diagonals.  Here  we 
must  decide  whether  we  wish  curved  or  straight 
lines  in  our  decoration,  and  this  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  space  and  paper; 
i.  e.,  if  the  paper  has  curved  edges  our  decora- 
tion should  be  governed  by  its  curved  edges, 
while  if  straight  edges  are  used,  we  can  use  both 
if  we  are  skillful  and  allow  the  straight  to 
predominate.  Right  here,  if  the  supervisor 
cuts  out  a  few  designs  showing  both  styles,  the 
pupils  will  watch  results  with  interest  and 
choose  the  one  beet  suited  to  its  purpose. 

"With  folded  papers  all  placed  in  the  same 


position  on  the  desks  they  are  now  ready  to 
draw  in  the  necessary  lines  as  given  by  the 
supervisoi.  Starting  from  the  edge  and  draw- 
ing in  toward  the  center,  chaining  the  direction 
once  or  twice,  end  by  coming  out  again  at  the 
other  side.  Commence  again,  following  ^"  or 
!4"  from  the  first  line.  From  some  other  part 
of  the  folded  paper,  mark  another  form  and 
follow  as  before.  At  last  mark  out  the  point 
of  the  fold  following  the  lines  already  made. 
Then  cut  on  the  lines  and  as  parts  of  the  paper 
drop  out,  the  design  will  unfold.  Straighten 
it  out  and  place  in  position  on  the  pocket  for 
tracing  and  coloring. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  introduce  plant  forms, 
geometric  forms,  etc.,  while  they  are  interested. 

"It  is  also  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
have  already  used  those  forms  without  knowmg 
it,  and  the  great  bugbear  of  conventionalising 
a  flower  and  using  it  for  a  design  vanishes  to 
return  no  more.  The  claas  is  ready  to  make  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  subject. 
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A  Drawing  Bag 

Miss  Bertha  Morey  of  Ottumwai  Iowa  sends 
the  f ollowmg  good  idea. 

"A  place  to  keep  the  work  and  materials  of 
each  individual  pupil  in  a  drawing  class  is  a 
problem  of  many  teachers  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  an  inconvenient  drawing 
room. 

After  trying  the  leaky  portfolio,  the  box  that 
gets  too  full  and  the  shelf  arrangements,  the 
bag  scheme  was  finally  adopted  with  great 
success. 

A  plain  bag,  of  some  coarse  material  such  as 
canvas,  denim  or  crash  is  made  as  large  as  the 
largest  problems.  As  these  largest  problems 
vary  in  different  schools  no  measurements  can 
be  given  that  will  suit  all.  As  an  illustration 
the  one  used  was  eleven  by  fourteen  inches  and 
four  cardboards  cut  to  fit.  With  the  sides  of 
the  bag  this  will  make  five  compartments.  As 
t|ie  bag  gets  fuller  the  cardboards  may  need  to 
be  trinmied.  Each  compartment  is  indexed 
with  a  tab — one  for  new  material,  one  for  work 
in  preparation,  one  for  finished  work,  one  for 
reference  material  and  the  other  for  the  various 
tools  and  a  thin  drawing  board. 

The  name  of  the  pupil  is  lettered  in  the  left- 
hand  comer  of  each  side  of  the  bag.  The  bag 
must  be  strongly  made  with  straps  on  each  side 
as  shown  in  the  illustraion.  At  the  top  of  the 
bag  an  inch  hem  must  be  used  to  carry  a  flat 
strip  of  wood  to  hold  the  top  straight  and  flat. 

When  not  in  use  the  bags  may  be  himg  in  a 


closet  or  in  the  pupils'  locker.  The  bag  offers  a 
problem  in  correlation  with  the  domestic 
science  department  and  the  manual  training 
boys  can  make  the  boards. 

TREE  DESIGNS  form  always  a  fascinating 
art  room  problem.  The  forward  looking 
teacher  will  have  secured  tree  sketches  and  tree 
data  during  vacation  days.  The  leaf  of  the 
tree  or  the  tree  as  a  whole  forms  a  design 
source  which  has  been  used  for  ages,  and  which 
to-day  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  present 
designers. 

The  next  page  shows  excellent  motif  derived 
from  tree  leaves  by  Miss  Martha  J.  Halbert. 
Happily  these  designs  are  individual.  They 
cannot  be  called  Peruvian  or  Austrian.  Miss 
Halbert  is  not  one  of  those  teachers  who  has 
become  hobbled  with  European  peasant  design 
effects.  She  has  applied  the  simplicity  of  good 
forms  to  the  nature  motifs  around  her,  choosing 
not  to  be  a  mere  design  copyist. 

The  next  page  shows  five  tropical  tree 
designs  by  Miss  L.  J.  Williamson  of  Hawaii. 
They  illustrate  the  fitting  of  the  same  material 
within  five  differently  shaped  spaces.  Space 
relation  and  pattern  have  been  well  planned 
and  cut  from  black  paper.  Every  teacher  can 
secure  much  pleasure  and  progress  by  working 
with  the  material  around  them.  We  are  often 
lured  by  the  subjects  afar  off.  We  procrast- 
inate imtil  an  easier  problem  arrives,  and  over- 
look the  design  possibilities  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood. The  best  training  toward  design 
that  the  young  student  of  design  can  receive  is 
to  recognize  the  elements  of  beauty  in  nature 
around  him,  and  there  is  no  place  so  barren  but 
that  Nature  speaks  Beauty  in  some  form.  The 
young  student  can  then  be  shown  how  to 
carry  over  these  elements  into  every  design  or 
handicraft  that  he  produces,  and  thereby 
secure  a  foundation  upon  which  healthy  art 
growth  will  take  place.  For  any  teacher  to 
bring  a  borrowed  design  system  or  formulae 
of  some  other  teacher  or  coimtry  into  the  class 
room  and  expect  lasting  results,  is  like  the  man 
who  expects  to  find  figs  growing  upon  the 
thistle. 

(Decorative  Tree  Drawing  Portfolio  by  Rose  Netsorg 
now  in  preparation  by  School  Abts  Maoaxinb.) 
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CHILDRENS  ILLUSTRATED 
LETTERS:— 
Miss  Hayman's  assignment  of  an  illustrated 
letter  problem  to  the  children  of  her  grades 
brought  interesting  response.  The  letter 
written  by  Miss  Hayman  appeared  in  the 
Good  Ideas  department  in  the  May  magazine. 
In  this  issue  we  reproduce  four  of  the  childrens' 
answers.  Miss  Hayman  writes  that  while  all 
of  the  problems  were  not  as  successful  as  she 
wished,  it  has  given  her  the  valuable  informa- 
tion of  knowing  the  subjects  the  children  were 
interested  in  drawing.  To  mingle  with  the 
children,  to  think  in  their  terms,  to  come 
back — ^not  down — to  their  realm,  and  to  pic- 
ture their  world  in  their  way — ^that  means 
success  to  any  artist  or  teacher.  Only  by  so 
doing  can  the  interested  teacher  know  from 
what  point  to  build  the  child  character  onward. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  the  progressive  artist 
speak  to  children  with  pictures. 

PAPER  CONSTRUCTED  GOAT  CART. 
To  work  out  this  problem  successfully,  a 
heavy  paper  or  light  cardboard  should  be  used. 
A  hectograph  outline  or  a  tracing  of  the  goat 
and  boy  will  enable  the  students  to  cut  out 
these  subjects.  Or  the  teacher  can  cut  a 
pattern  of  each  and  trace  around  as  many  forms 
of  each  as  the  class  requires.  The  other  parts 
can  be  traced  in  or  drawn  by  older  students. 

The  paper  flats  are  shown  of  the  rest  of  the 
parts  necessary  to  complete  the  cart.  The 
wheels  may  be  made  from  milk  bottle  stoppers 
and  collar  buttons  can  be  used  to  fasten  them 
onto  the  paper  axle. 


When  pasting,  the  parts  pasted  should  be 
held  in  position  for  a  second  with  the  fingers,  or 
a  ruler  can  be  used  for  pressing  the  parts  to- 
gether while  the  object  is  on  the  desk. 

The  goat  is  fastened  to  the  cart  by  pasting 
the  strip  of  paper  to  the  chest  of  the  goat  and 
then  inserting  the  two  ends  into  the  front  of 
the  cart  and  pasting  the  strips  inside  of  the  cart. 

The  string  is  tied  to  the  harness  by  the  goat's 
mouth  and  put  through  both  of  the  boy's  hands 
and  the  end  again  fastened  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  goat's  head. 

Other  animals  and  wagons  can  be  planned 
on  the  same  basis.  Transportation  methods 
for  land  travel  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  worked  out  by  this  method. 

PICTURES  FROM  CIRCLE  AND 
SQUARE  PARTS  always  proves  a  valuable 
play  study  for  the  little  folks.  Give  the  pupU 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  several  circles  and  squares. 
Teach  him  the  meaning  of  circumference, 
diagonal,  diameter,  arc,  triangle,  angle,  seg- 
ment and  have  him  operate  on  the  circles  and 
squares  in  producing  these  geometric  terms. 
The  names  of  these  terms  and  their  connection 
in  this  way  will  become  impressed  upon  his 
mind. 

Next  have  the  student  take  the  parts  of  the 
circle  and  of  the  square  and  arrange  object 
forms  or  plan  the  blocked  outline  of  some  sub- 
ject. He  might  use  such  forms  as  outline 
guides  to  added  pencil  details.  He  is  bound 
to  recognize  in  this  way  that  all  forms  may  be 
expressed  within  parts  of  these  geometric 
shapes. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

The  School  Arts  wishes  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  possible  to  all  teachers. 
Every  teacher  should  co-operate  with  this  aim.  The  editor  will  appreciate  your 
response  toward  making  each  number  better  than  the  last.  Each  number  will  be 
on  some  special  subject  helpful  to  teachers  of  art.  Teachers  of  the  "littlest" 
folks  to  the  imiversity  professor  or  professional  worker  are  enrolled  in  this  co- 
operation.    We  need  the  following  material  now: 

January  Indoor  Number.  Problems  relating  to  indoor  decoration;  drawing, 
painting  and  appUed  art  problems  particularly  adaptable  to  indoor  work 
either  for  the  home  or  school. 

February  Patriotic  Number.  Problems  relating  to  American  history; 
the  Ufe  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  on  the  flag,  on  Americanization. 

March  Industrial  Arts  Number.  Problems  connected  with  the  great  need 
of  teaching  American  Industrial  Art. 
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The  September  Sandtable 


ALTHOUGH  any  other  familiar 
story  may  be  used  this  month,  this 
particular  one  is  used  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample to  show  the  method  used. 

The  puppet  show  affords  an  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  child  by  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  express  himself  in 
spoken  language  as  well  as  to  express 
himself  with  his  hands. 

The  following  problems  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  correlation  with  the 
following  respective  subjects  and  then 
arranged  in  the  three  pasteboard-box- 
room  house  and  finally  assembled  on  the 
sandtable  as  seen  in  figure  14. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PUPPET  SHOW 

I.  Reading:  "Story  of  the  Three  Bears'' 
used  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil  or  may  be  left  to  be  told  as  a  story 
when  play  is  presented. 

II .  Number  Work — Constructive  Design . 

1.  Table.  Teach  terms  square  and  oblong. 
Make  a  square  from  9"  x  12"  oblong  as  shown 
in  figures  1  and  2.  Follow  with  correct  folding 
of  sixteen  fold  pattern,  Figure  3.  Teacher 
draws  working  drawing,  Figure  4,  on  board 
marking  straight  lines  in  yellow  chalk,  alwa3rs 
cutting  on  straight  lines  and  folding  on  dotted 
lines.  Save  best  table  to  be  used  in  bears' 
kitchen. 

2.  Bed,  Three  sizes  of  oblongs  are  dis- 
tributed to  pupils,  one  to  each  child  (see  Figure 
5.)    Select  best  bed  of  each  size  for  bedroom. 

3.  Chair.  Use  squares  of  three  sizes  (see 
Figure  6).  Save  one  chair  of  each  size  for 
bears'  parlor. 

III.  Art. 

1.     Paper  CuUing. 

(a)  Bears.  (See  Figures  7).  Cut  double 
with  fold  on  back  and  paste  head.  Spread 
arms  and  feet  apart  so  as  to  stand  up.  Add 
cane,  parasol  and  toy  wagon,  which  are  to  be 
cut  out  during  seat  work  time. 


2.  Costume  Design, 

(a)  Goldilocks  (See  Figure  8).  Color  hair 
yellow,  dress  grayed  purple. 

3.  Interior  decoration. 

(a)  Floor  Mat  and  Border  for  wall  paper. 
(See  Figures  9  and  11.)  Use  checked  paper. 
Color  designs  in  harmonious  colors  as  red  and 
green,  blue  and  orange,  or  yellow  and  purple. 
Crayolas  or  stick  or  block  printing  may  be  used. 

(b)  Table  cover  and  curtains.  (See  Figures 
10  and  12.)  Use  muslin,  stencilex  or  drawing 
paper.  Decorate  with  simple  unit,  using 
crayolas  or  block  printing. 

rV.    Seat  or  Bust  Work. 

Teacher  should  at  this  time  give  pupils 
opportunity  for  free  expression  and  should 
avoid  dictating  to  or  helping  them. 

1.  Materials  used:  Clay,  paper  and  scis- 
sors, crayolas,  boxes  containing  pasteboard 
squares,  triangles,  oblongs  and  circles,  shoe 
pegs,  toothpicks,  etc. 

2.  Suggestive  problems:  Bowls,  spoons, 
tall  hat  and  cane  for  papa  bear,  parasol  for 
manmia  bear,  toy  wagon  for  baby  bear.  Color 
paper  fashion  sheet  dolls  as  Goldilocks. 

V.  Nature  Work:  Study  the  bear.  Ob- 
served in  circus  parade.  Use  of  fur.  Use  as 
food. 

VI.  Language  Games:  Teach  compari- 
sons. Children  impersonate  three  bears. 
Teach  terms  tall,  taller,  tallest.  Compare 
bowls,  spoons,  chairs,  and  beds. 

PRESENTATION  OF  PLAY 
Stage  Setting  for  Act  One 

Use  three  pasteboard  boxes  with  front  and 
back  sides  arranged  on  muslin  hinges  so  as  to  be 
lifted  up.  Assemble  proper  furniture  in  respec- 
tive kitchen,  parlor  and  bedroom  (see  Figure 
13.)  Assemble  the  three  boxes  on  sandtable 
as  in  Figure  14  in  front  of  room.  Place  a  paper 
Goldilocks  in  each  room  and  close  front  lids. 

Teacher  selects  a  good  ^'story-telling  pupil'' 
to  stand  by  side  of  table  and  tell  or  re-tell  the 
story  of  Three  Bears, 
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Act  I.    ScBNBS  1,  2,  and  3 

Act  I  tells  of  Goldilocks'  visit  to  the  bears' 
home.  As  story  starts  a  child  standing  at  back 
of  table  acts  as  stage-manager  and  lifts  front 
lid  of  kitchen  as  scene  1»  lid  of  parlor  for  scene 
2f  lid  of  upper  room  for  scene  3  (see  Figure  14.) 

Intermission 

At  this  time  the  school  audience  may  be 
entertained  with  some  "stunt"  by  pupils,  or 
victrola  or  piano  selection,  while  the  stage 
manager  quietly  lifts  the  back  lid  of  kitchen 
box,  removes  Goldilocks  and  places  in  her  stead 
the  three  bears,  also  same  in  parlor  box  and 
exchanges  the  baby  chair  for  a  broken  one. 
In  upper  bedroom  box  Goldilocks  is  seen 
asleep  as  she  was  left  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  The 
front  Uds  are  again  raised  for  Act  II. 


Act  II 

Rbtubn  of  thb  Bbabs 

Proceed  as  in  Act  I.  Grand  Finale  is  shown 
in  upper  room  when  the  stage  manager,  by 
means  of  a  string  fastened  around  the  sleeping 
heroine's  neck,  lifts  or  "jumps"  her  from  the 
back  window  where  she  is  supposed  to  disappear 
in  the  background. 

One  or  more  secret  rehearsals  by  the  story- 
teller and  stage  manager  would  insure  a 
smoother  performance. 

Several  pupils  may  take  the  parts  of  the 
different  characters  as  the  papa,  mamma,  baby 
bear  and  Goldilocks,  and  as  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  speak,  the  story-teller  may  pause 
allowing  each  to  say  his  part. 


A  Competition  for  the  Grades  on  Picture 

Arrangement 


IF  you  will  turn  the  opposite  page  over 
you  will  find  two  pages  of  landscape 
material.  On  the  first  page  there  is  a 
hill  and  sky  with  a  bit  of  water  showing. 
On  the  second  page  there  is  grouped  a 
house,  four  sheep  and  a  lamb,  three  birds 
three  bushes  and  five  trees.  We  need 
all  of  these  for  our  Picture  Game.  And 
this  is  the  game.  Cut  out  of  colored 
paper  a  similiar  hill  and  sky  and  bit  of 
ocean.  You  must  decide  the  best 
colors  to  use.  By  tracing  or  cutting 
the  subjects  out  of  the  page  for  use  as 
patterns,  you  can  cut  out  all  the  rest  of 
the  subjects.  Then  arrange  these  in 
your  own  way  on  the  hill,  sky  and  water 
spaces.  See  who  can  arrange  the  best 
looking  picture.  You  need  not  use  all 
the  material  but  you  should  not  add 
more.    A  path  or  a  few  flowers  may  be 


added  if  needed.  By  doing  this  you 
will  be  learning  "composition,"  a  very 
important  part  of  art  study.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  well  pupils  in  all 
the  eight  grades  can  compose  pictures 
and  will  award  a  dollar  for  the  best  one 
received  from  each  grade  and  a  second 
prize  for  the  second  best  from  each 
grade.  Two  arrangements  are  shown 
on  the  second  page — ^just  to  more 
clearly  explain  what  is  wanted — ^but 
remember  do  not  make  any  just  like 
these.  You  should  make  all  your  own 
arrangement,  the  same  size  as  the  first 
page,  and  then  mail  it  to  Pedro  J.  Lemos 
Stanford  University  before  November 
1st,  1920,  with  your  name,  school  and 
address  written  plainly  in  the  margin 
at  the  bottom. 
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Utilizing  Stoppers  from  Milk  Bottles 


LITTLE  folks  have  been  having  a  good  time  making  carts,  wagons  and  wheel- 
barrows from  tag  or  construction  paper  with  stoppers  from  milk  bottles  for 
wheels. 

FASTEN  the  stoppers  to  the  vehicles  with  match  stems  that  have  been  smoothed 
on  the  surface  with  the  blade  of  scissors  until  they  will  revolve  in  a  realistic 
manner. 

A  WAGON:  Draw  a  line  the  width  of  a  ruler  from  the  margin,  along  the  sides 
of  a  6"  X  33^"  construction  paper.  Cut  on  the  heavy  lines  indicated  in  Fig.  1. 
Fold  and  paste  in  a  box  shape.  Insert  a  match  stem  through  both  ends  of  the  box 
at  the  base  and  push  a  stopper  over  each  stem  end.  A  tongue  pulled  through  a 
slit  in  the  front  of  the  box  finishes  the  wagon. 

A  WHEELBARROW:  Give  a  pattern  as  Fig.  3  drawn  on  tag  to  be  colored 
and  cut  out.  Fold  on  the  dotted  lines  and  fasten  a  stopper  to  the  front  of  the  bar- 
row with  half  of  a  match  stem,  smoothed  around  the  middle.  Put  match  stems 
through  slits  indicated  at  sides  for  rests. 
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THE  ALPHABETICON  DOUBLE  REFERENCE  INDEX 

USED   AND   RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS    MAGAZINE 


f  Mount  selected  material  on  cards 
of  appropriate  color,  10  x  14,  large 
size,  to  be  filed  long  edges  horizon- 
tal, and  7  x  10,  small  size,  to  be 
filed  short  edges  horizontal. 

f Decide  under  which  of  the  fifty 
general  topics  each  card  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  in  demand.  Write 
that  topic  in  the  upper  left  comer 
of  the  card,  and  place  after  it  the 
index  number  of  that  topic.  For 
example  WOODWORK  30. 

fin  the  upper  right  comer  write 
the  specific  subject.  For  example, 
STILL-LIFE  CABINETS. 

fin  the  center  of  the  top  add  the 
index  numbers  indicating  other 
topics  under  which  the  card  might 
be  in  demand.  For  example,  1, 
4,  for  it  is  a  good  example  of 
School  Topic,  and  is  related  to 
Object  Drawing. 

f  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  or  on 
the  back  write  such  other  useful 
information  as  may  be  needed. 

f  File  the  cards  alphabetically  by 
general  topics  Qeft  hand  comer), 
and  under  each  topic  alphabetically 
by  specific  subjects  (right  hand 
comer),  and  keep  them  always  in 
this  order. 

fTo  find  every  card  in  the  Alpha- 
beticon  that  might  be  used  to  illus- 
trate any  one  topic,  for  example. 
Color  Study,  select  every  card  hav- 
ing the  index  number  of  that  topic 
at  its  head. 
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Henry  Riviere,  an  Inspiring  Portrayer 

of  the  Sea 


ELSIE  MAY  SMITH 


AMONG  living  artists  who  have 
revealed  to  us  nature  in  fresh, 
original  and  convincing  fashion  must  be 
counted  Henry  Riviere.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  illustrators  and 
owes  his  fame  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
work,  the  beauty  of  his  execution  and 
the  charming  sentiment  which  pervades 
his  pictures.  Gabriel  Mourey  says: 
*'His  art  is  full  of  nature,  full  of  senti- 
ment, at  once  most  deep,  most  ardent, 
and  most  dehcate.  This  feeling  is  the 
starting  point  and  the  goal,  the  cause 
and  the  efiFect — if  one  may  so  express 
it — of  his  work.  Everything  he  does, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  canticle  to  the  trees,  the 
clouds,  the  light  of  heaven,  the  green 
fields,  the  rocks,  the  hills,  the  sea  itself. 
In  every  variety  of  tone,  with  infinite 
change  of  modulation  and  rhythm,  he 
chants  the  glories,  the  sweetness,  the 
goodness  and  the  charm  of  nature.  He 
has  no  other  love,  sees  naught  but  her, 
and  her  innumerable,  everchanging 
moods  dehght  and  exalt  him.  .  .  He  is 
never  at  rest,  but  always  working  with 
the  consciousness  that,  for  a  nature 
active,  ardent,  impressionable  like  his, 
there  are  still  new  discoveries,  fresh 
conquests  to  be  made.  Thus  it  is  that 
every  succeeding  year  he  returns  from 
his  summer  holidays  laden  with  spoil, 
and  so  the  great  picture  of  the  world  of 
his  dreams  grows  richer,  larger,  more 
complete.  *' 


Again  Mr.  Mourey  says:  "In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  those  noisy  artists  who 
are  forever  striving  to  get  themselves 
and  their  works  talked  about  by  dint  of 
all  the  incoherent  eccentricities  and 
so-called  audacities  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar  in  France  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  is  M.  Henri  Riviere 
...  In  this  age  of  shams  and  puffery, 
in  art  as  in  Uterature  and  in  politics. 
Riviere  stands  out,  worthy  not  only  of 
our  admiration  but  better  still  perhaps 
of  our  esteem."  Riviere  has  made  his 
mark  by  his  own  merit  and  by  develop- 
ing his  own  talent.  He  is  a  splendid 
example  of  what  may  be  attained  by 
**  conscientious  determination  ad  artis- 
tic sincerity  when  allied  to  real  and  pre- 
cious talent.  He  excels  in  painting 
Nature  in  movement,  the  wild  race  of 
the  clouds,  the  fantastic  fleeciness  of 
the  cumulus,  the  dense  masses  warmed 
by  the  golden  reflex  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  scattered  flocks  of  the  cirrus  show- 
ing  like  foam  in  the  clear  waters  of  the 
sky — all  the  moving  magic  of  the  air.  . 
.  .  With  what  supreme  art  he  can  seize 
that  divine  moment  when  the  sun  is 
just  vanishing,  those  last  luminous 
atoms  floating  in  the  evening  air,  that 
sublime  melancholy  over  all  things  as 
the  solemn  drama  of  the  night  ap- 
proaches." 

Riviere  employs  a  distinctive  method 
of  his  own.     A  true  artist  desires  his  own 
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instrument  that  he  may,  by  means  of  it, 
express  his  own  individuality.  It  must 
be  properly  adapted  to  his  manner  of 
seeing  and  feeUng.  Sometimes  he  will 
take  a  medium  already  in  existence  and, 
by  fitting  it  to  the  requirements  of  his 
own  art,  make  it  his  by  his  handling  of 
it.  Thus  Riviere  has  altered  and  adapted 
to  his  own  style  the  process  of  chromo- 
xylography  in  which  he  excels.  "The 
patient,  deUcate  work  demanded  by 
this  method  is  well  known  as  are  the 
difSculties  of  joining  and  the  infinite 
care  required  in  the  engraving  of  each 
block  in  order  to  obtain  strict  accuracy 
of  line  and  color.  The  work  begins 
with  a  set  of  tracings  taken  from  the 
complete  original  drawing— one  tracing 
to  each  block,  of  course,  and  one  for 
each  color  employed,  without  counting 
other  blocks  which  play  a  prominent 
part  in  Riviere's  scheme.  The  chief 
diflBculty  consists  in  the  joining  of 
those  blocks  whose  colors  must  meet 
exactly  without  being  divided  by  a 
ceme. 

Mr.  Mourey  who  gives  the  above 
description  of  the  method  adds:  "I  do 
not  believe  any  artist  has  yet,  in  the  way 
of  workmanship  achieved  results  so 
perfect  as  these.  I  have  seen  in 
Riviere's  studio  side  by  side  with  the 
originals  several  chromo-xylographic 
proofs  printed  by  himself.  It  is  really 
wonderful.  The  proofs  are  by  far  the 
more  supple,  the  more  delicate  in  tone, 
with  most  curious  effects  of  depth  and 
fine,  unexpected  touches — all  this  soft 
to  the  eye,  very  clear  and  very  sugges- 
tive while  the  slight  grain  of  the  paper 
adds  one  more  beauty  to  the  work. 
The  truth  is,  Riviere  is  an  indefatigable 
experimenter.  Every  day  he  is  enrich- 
ing his  process  by  fresh  improvements, 


small  enough  to  the  untrained  eye,  but 
of  real  value  nevertheless,  and  adding 
finish  to  the  delightful  originaUty  of  his 
plates.  In  making  his  colors  and  in 
using  them  he  proceeds  on  a  plan  of  his 
own — the  result  of  long  experience  and 
patient  study.  .  .  But  after  all,  the 
method  itself  counts  for  Uttle  compared 
with  the  sentiment  of  real  art  emanating 
from  these  beautiful  productions,  a 
living  sentiment  fitting  them  with  truth 
and  feeling  .  .  .  That  his  fancy  de- 
Ughts  us  so  greatly  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  rests  upon  a  basis  of  delicate 
spirituaUty  and  truth.  .  .  . 

"The  art  of  Riviere  has  another 
aspect  worthy  of  consideration,  its 
decorative  points.  Side  by  side  with  a 
genuine  and  masterful  handling  of 
detail,  we  find  in  his  work  that  fullness 
of  line  and  of  color  which  we  admire  so 
much  in  the  Japanese.  (Riviere  bor- 
rowed from  the  Japanese  his  process  of 
polychrome  wood  engraving  with  a  nice 
appreciation  of  its  adaptability  to  his 
requirements.)  There  is  in  him  apart 
from  the  artist  a  technical  worker  of 
remarkable  skill  with  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  processes  which  enables  him  to 
adapt  his  material  to  the  best  advantage 
according  to  the  requirements  of  his 
work.  The  sheer  labor  involved  in  the 
engraving  of  even  one  of  these  colored 
wood-blocks  might  deter  even  the  most 
industrious  of  craftsmen.  Each  plate 
indeed  requires  no  less  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  different  wood  blocks.  For  the 
printing  of  his  plates,  he  prepares  his 
own  colors,  and  thus  it  is  that  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  most  remark- 
ably free  and  delicate  effects  of  tone. 
His  large  engraving,  the  Tardon  de 
Sainte-Anne,'  composed  of  four  plates 
joined  together,  is  formed  of  from  sixty 
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to  eighty  wood  blocks  and  the  artist 
himself  will  tell  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
joining  and  of  all  the  care  needed  before 
he  succeeded  in  harmonizing  the  scheme 
of  colors,  and  bringing  the  lines  and  the 
tones  into  accord,  when  each  frag- 
mentary sheet  had  to  pass  a  score  of 
times  under  the  press.  This  engraving 
of  the  'Pardon  de  Sainte-Anne'  remains 
so  far  his  greatest  work,  his  tour  de 
force  (feat  of  strength  or  skill).  Apart 
from  the  question  of  process,  its  general 
treatment  and  effect  are  astonishing. 
The  fact  is,  when  one  is  face  to  face  with 
productions  such  as  these,  full  of  so  fine 
a  sentiment,  mere  words  seem  powerless 
to  express  one's  sense  of  the  very 
mystery  such  works  contain  and  of  the 
delicious  charm  he  feels  who  has  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  admiring  them." 
Brittany  is  Riviere's  chosen  spot  for 
butdoor  study  and  contemplation. 
Every  year  during  the  four  or  five 
months  of  favorably  weather,  he  lives 
there  alone,  out-of-doors,  intent  on 
transferring  to  his  canvas  different 
aspects  of  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
fascinating  scenery.  It  is  a  region  of 
legends  and  tales  of  heroes'  deeds,  a 
place  where  pious  superstitions  have 
been  fostered  by  a  simple  people,  where 
strange  contrasts  of  flat  and  desert 
plains  and  over-towering  hills  silhouet- 
ted against  the  horizon,  touch  each 
other;  where  fertile  banks  decked  in 
crops  and  whispering  trees  creep  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  coast-line  of 
jagged  pink  rocks,  erect  and  angular, 
recalls  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  climate  of  the  South. 

From  the  Brittany  Fishing  Village 
series  is  taken  the  "Boy  Fishing"  which 
clearly  reveals  the  excellencies  of 
Riviere's  method.    The  picture  seems 


like  a  bit  of  real  life,  breezy,  fresh,  fas- 
cinating! These  are  living  boys  fishing 
in  real  water  and  standing  upon  real 
rocks.  The  coloring  is  deUghtful.  The 
water  is  a  vigorous,  natural-looking 
green,  softened  by  the  gray  blue  of  the 
sky  overhead  and  the  spray  which 
breaks  against  the  rocks  is  white  and 
glistening,  with  a  suggestion  of  yellow 
hght  stealing  over  it  here  and  there. 
The  bare-footed  boys  upon  the  jagged 
rocks   are   intent   upon   their   fishing. 

Two  of  them  have  their  lines  in  the 
water,  a  third  is  gazing  down  into  a 
crevice  between  the  rocks,  and  a  fourth 
is  creeping  cautiously  around  the  other 
side  to  find  a  more  advantageous  p)osi- 
tion.  The  boys  are  extremely  natural 
in  pose  and  delightfully  unconscious. 
They  are  a  fascinating  study  as  an  ex- 
ample of  truly  boyish  boys.  The  rocks 
upon  which  they  stand,  with  their  al- 
most perpendicular  sides,  their  rough 
surfaces,  their  mottled  coloring  of  yel- 
low, red,  gray  and  brown,  interest  us  al- 
most as  much  as  do  the  boys  themselves. 
The  nearest  sailboat  with  its  industrious 
fishermen  and  the  others  in  the  distance 
repeating  in  part  the  colors  of  the  rocks 
complete  the  scene,  which  as  a  whole  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  decorative  work, 
pervaded  with  a  charming  sentiment 
and  of  compelling  human  interest. 
More  than  that,  it  is  a  picture  of  real 
outdoor  life,  of  a  real  sea,  roughened  by 
a  real  breeze,  and  of  such  sincerity  of 
treatment  and  appeal  that  it  makes  a 
deep  impression  upon  our  imaginations. 

"The  Old  Men"  is  another  fishing 
scene.  Instead  of  boys  this  time  it  is 
old  men  with  white  beards  and  canes  to 
assist  them  in  climbing  the  rocks  which 
are  more  nearly  level  and  against  which 
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they  are  content  to  recline  or  sit  in 
easy  postures,  either  engaged  in  quiet 
conversation  or  gazing  idly  out  over 
the  water.  They  leave  activity  to 
younger  hands  and  watch  the  sailboats  - 
this  time  upon  a  calm,  unnifiled  sea, 
instead  of  fishing  themselves.  Their 
faces  interest  ua— old,  weather-beaten, 
thoughtful  faces,  suggestive  of  the  remi- 
niscent, ruminating  attitude  of  old  age 
that  would  rather  watch  the  work  of 
others  than  engage  in  its  own. 


J  BIS  POETIC 
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The  glassy,  smooth  surface  of  the 
water  is  covered  with  fishing  boatfi  and 
beyond  is  the  half-hidden  red  disk  of  the 
sun,  steeped  in  gray  clouds  that  line  the 
horizon.  The  prevailing  tones  of  the 
picture  are  gray,  green  and  brown  with 
the  orange  of  the  sun  and  sky.  It  is  as 
charming  in  its  way  as  the  other  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  old 
men  as  the  other  is  with  the  fresh, 
vigorous  Ufe  of  the  young  boys. 


A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  ARTIST'S  LIFE 


Henry  Riviere,  a  French  artist,  painter, 
illustrator,  mural  decorator,  wood  engraver, 
and  litbographist,  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1864. 
The  Society  of  French  artista  gave  him  a  gold 
medal  in  1900.  Among  his  works  are  etchings, 
engravings  in  color,  lithographs  in  color,  decora- 
tions In  the  Theatre  An  toineComedie-Francaise, 
Opera  Comique,  and  many  notable  paintings. 
His  si]houett«a  for  the  "Chat  Noir"  (Black 


Cat,)  one  critic  says,  " 
have  never  seen  such  a  feeling  of  movement 
given  in  any  form  of  art.  There  are  others  of 
armies  on  the  march,  by  himself,  which  fairly 
frighten  one  wth  their  sense  of  irresistible  on- 
ward rush.  You  feel  .  .  .  that  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  you  really  hear 
the  sound  of  their  footfalls.  Nothing  more 
impressive  has  been  done  in  art." 
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Another  in  speaking  of  these  silhouettes  and 
otherpicturessaiyB:  "In  considering  his  works 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  great  and  purely 
artistic  success  he  achieved  on  the  little  stage  of 
the  "Chat  Noir"  with  his  polychrome  ombre 
ehvtoitei  (dissolving  views).  It  forms  a  de- 
lightful spectacle,  this  life  in  miniature,  evoked 
from  behind  the  white  sheet,  all  alive  with 
gesture  and  movement.  How  exquisite  the  art 
with  which  he  ahows  us  the  'Marche  a  I'Etoile' 
(Journey  to  the  Star)  with  all  the  people, 
shepherds,  and  sailors,  and  kings  hastening  to- 
ward the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  Striking, 
animated  pictures  thcae,  unforgetable  pages  of 
color,  those  of  the  ships  for  instance  with  their 
big  sails,  and  the  human  forms  standing  in  the 
foreground  with  arms  stretched  out  toward 
the  gleams  of  the  miraculous  star.  Then  there 
are  moon-eet  scenes,  and  landscapes  of  orieotal 
night  studded  with  ^ded  beads  as  with  so  much 
gold  dust  while  the  deep  warm  blue  of  the 
heavens  seems  to  quiver  with  luminous 
spheres." 

Riviere  occupies  a  foremost  place  among 
music  illustrators.  A  new  aspect  of  things 
is  revealed  in  his  albums,  the  "Marche  a 
I'Etoile, "  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  (The  Prodigal 
Child),  "Clair  deLune"  (Moonlight),  and  "Le 
Juif  Errant"  (The  Wandering  Jew)  which  are 
illustrated  with  colored  lithographs,  represen- 
ting the  ombrei  chinoitei  or  dissolving  views 
which  made  the  fortune  of  the  "Chat  Noir." 
These  pictures  reveal  the  true  artist  possessed 
of  faultless  technique,  animated  with  a  strong 
and  sincere  sense  for  nature,  and  intent  upon 


the  decorative  treatment  of  landscape. 
Twelve  of  his  pictures  deal  with  the  "Aspects 
of  Nature,"  another  series  reveal  "A  Brittany 
Fishing  Village, "  another  the  "Beautiful  Land 
of  Brittany,"  and  still  another  concerns  itself 
with  "Parisian  Landscapes."  Another,  under 
the  general  heading  of  the  "Enchantment  of 
the  Hours"  deals  with  various  hours  of  the  day 
and  different  aspects  of  the  weather.  Most  of 
his  pictures  reveal  astonishing  atmospheric 
effects.  One  series  treats  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  his  art.  He  does 
not  confine  himself  to  representation  of  this  or 
that  enchanting  aspect  of  ikature,  but  branches 
out  to  many  different  effects,  finding  beauty  in 
a  great  variety  of  scenes  and  portraying  it. 
"With  a  scrupulous  patience  he  accumulates 
his  sound,  thoughtful,  impressions;  steadily 
gaining  ground  each  day,  he  adds  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  observation  and  poetry.  In 
this  way  bis  manner  grows  broader  and  more 
simple  .  .  .  Through  the  medium  of  his 
productions  we  see  him  ever  devoted  to  the 
characteristics  of  things,  ever  aiming  at  free, 
puro  draughtsmanship,  bound  fast  to  realism, — 
but  not  as  some  understand  the  word,  to  ab- 
solute realism,  whereby  art  is  reduced  to  the 
level  of  photography  and  becomes  hard  and 
vulgar — devotwi  rather  to  realism  of  the  better 
sort,  broadly  grasped  and  expressed,  and  seek- 
ing  only  to  portray  such  parts  of  a  subject  as 
will  endow  it  with  a  character  or  a  special 
attribute,  and  in  a  form  at  once  precise  and 
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A  Water  Festival 


JAY  B.  NASH 


AN  American  May  Festival,  in  which 
the  ideals  of  the  new  world  and  a 
new  era  find  expression  and  in  which  the 
traditions  inherited  from  Europe  are 
put  aside,  was  presented  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  Oakland,  California, 
on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Merritt 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Instead  of  the  May  Queen,  who  from 
time  immemorial  has  reigned  over  the 
English  and  Tutonic  spring  festivals, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Pacific  was  the  central 
figure  of  the  pageant,  and  in  place  of  the 
merry  dancers  weaving  the  Maypole, 
her  subjects  were  representatives  of  the 
countries  embraced  by  the  waters  of  the 
great  ocean. 

The  pageant  opened  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pacific  leading  the  fruits  and 
flowers  that  grow  along  her  shores  down 
the  green  hillsides  to  dance  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake  while  with  her  attendants 
she  established  her  court  on  the  grace- 
ful Embarcadero.  Then  before  her  on 
the  blue  lake,  passed  in  review  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  countries  that  are 
bordered  by  her  waters. 

They  were  led  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  navigators  who  first  foimd 
and  loved  her  broad  peaceful  waters  and 
who  came  saiUng  by  in  their  high- 
pooped  galleons,  wearing  swords  and  the 
finery  of  an  old  day. 

China  sent  picturesque  little  junks 
that  cruise  the  Yellow  Sea  as  reminders 
of  the  country's  long  past;  and  trim,  new 
ships  that  promise  a  great  future. 
Mexico  was  represented  by  the  Indian 
traders  from  Lake  Chapala  who  came 
in  strange  little  boats  laden  with  wares; 
and  from  Hawaii  in  slender  skiffs  came 
brown  musicians  singing  the  melodious 


songs  of  their  island  home. 

Savages  from  Samoa  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands  passed  in  gorgeous  war 
array  on  their  way  to  a  hostile  village, 
and  brown  Malays  from  Java  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  floated  by  in  their 
cool  palm-leaf  huts.  Trappers  in  long 
canoes  from  Canada,  the  land  of  the 
maple  leaf,  were  followed  by  repre- 
sentatives from  South  America  includ- 
ing Indians  in  the  queer  little  reed 
boats  that  sail  on  Titicaca,  the  Lake  of 
the  Clouds. 

Boatmen  of  the  river  Volga,  repre- 
senting Russia,  rowed  past  in  their 
clumsy  boats,  singing  the  songs  that 
they  sing  on  their  native  river  to  en- 
courage each  other  when  the  way  seems 
long. 

AustraUa  sent  primitive  bushmen  in 
crude  boats  made  from  tree  trunks,  and 
in  contrast,  unfolded  a  tale  of  the 
Anazac's  part  in  the  great  war.  A  band 
of  native  musicians  and  girls  in  festival 
dress  came  from  New  Zealand.  The 
yesterdays  of  the  PhiUpines  were  por- 
trayed by  the  savage  Moros  and  primi- 
tive Uttle  Igorottes,  and  the  tomorrows 
of  the  island  were  represented  by  the 
modern  Filipinos  saiUng  along  in  trim 
Uttle  pleasure-boats. 

From  Japan  came  boatmen  attired 
for  the  river  festival  and  singing  the 
songs  of  their  land  while  demure  girls, 
landing  at  the  Embarcadero,  performed 
the  Ceremony  of  the  Cherry  Blossoms. 

In  hght  skin  kyaks,  Indians  from 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  came 
bringing  grotesque  totem  poles;  and 
their  songs,  drifting  over  the  water,  were 
answered  from  the  Embarcadero  by  the 
Camp  Fire  girls. 
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Last  came  stately  America  to  greet 
Colmnbia,  her  hosts  also  singing  as  she 
paid  homage  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Pacific. 

Then  the  three  blessings,  Peace, 
Plenty  and  Brotherhood  of  the  Pacific, 
beckoned  as  the  representatives  of  the 
countries  turned  homeward  scattering 
the  flowers  of  the  new  civilization  upon 
the  dancing  water,  while  the  Spirit  of 
the  Pacific  and  her  attendants  sent  after 
them  the  Hopes  for  the  unity  of  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific. 

The  May  festival  was  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  successful  affair  of 
its  kind  ever  staged  in  the  city,  and  the 
beauty  and  smoothness  with  which  it 
was  presented  stamped  it  as  a  real 
community  achievement.  Approxi- 
mately two  thousand  children  from 
schools  and  playgroimds,  and  one 
thousand  adults  from  civic  organiza- 
tions participated  in  the  pageant. 
Canoes,  launches,  rowboats,  and  the 
big  crewboats — property  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Department — were  transformed, 
with  the  aid  of  ingenuity,  greens,  cloth 
and  framework,  into  boats  typical  of 
every  country  represented  in  the  pag- 
eant. Remarkably  clever  replicas  of 
Chinese  junks  were  made  by  Chinese 
schoolboys. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE 

PACIFIC 

Given  by  the  Recreation  Department 

Today  representatives  from  the  Countries 
bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  mingle  in  friendly 
flAyety  to  pay  homage  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pacific.  The  peace  and  plenty  of  the  Pacific 
pervade  all  the  festivity  and  when  at  last  the 
countries  start  homews^.  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  a  greater  brotherhood  that  they  depart. 
The  friendliness  of  America  toward  all  is 
shown  by  the  s^ors. 

On  the  Embarcadero 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pacific  leads  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  Pacific  countries  in  a  dance  down 
the  hillside  to  the  Embarcadero. 

Representatives  from  Countries  bordering 
the  Pacific  arrive  and  greet  the  Spirit  and  her 
attendants. 

On  the  Water 

Early  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Navigators. 


China 
Blending  of  old  and  new  China. 
Songs  of  China.  | 

Mexico  ! 

Social    and    Commercial    Mexico — Indian   I 
traders  from  Lake  Chapala. 

Hawaiian  Islands 
Native  musicians. 

Russia 
Volga  Boat  Song — simg  on  the  Volga  river 
by  the  boatmen  to  encourage  each  other  when 
the  way  seemed  long. 

Samoa  and  the  Soitth  Sea  Islands 
Native  warriors  on  way  to  hostile  village. 
Girls  in  festival  arrav.    Coming  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Islands. 

Canada 
The  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

South  America 
Native  reed  fishing  boat  used  on  Lake  of  the 
Clouds. 

Justrcdia 
Early  natives.    Australia's  Part  in  the  War. 

New  Zealand 
Native  men's  band  and  girls  in  native  fes- 
tival dress. 

Central  America 
Native  open  palm  huts. 

Dutch  East  Indies  and  New  Guinea 
Natives  of  Java  and  New  Guinea  are  greeted 
by  New  Guinea  "Secret  Society." 

Ja'pan 

River  festival  boat— -Songs  of  Japan — cere- 
mony of  Cherry  Blossom,  by  girls  on  Embarca- 
dero. which  means  "May  you  be  as  beautiful 
as  tne  cherry  blossoms  and  your  days  be  as 
long  as  the  sun." 

Philippines 

The  old  civilization  and  the  new  represented 
by  Moros. 

Igorottes  and  present-day  Filipino. 

Alaska 
Skin  kyaks  and  totem  poles. 

Aleutian  Islands 
As  they  row  they  chant: 
Our  paddles  keen  and  bright 
Flashing  with  silver 
Swift  as  the  wild  goose  flight, 
Dip,  dip,  and  swing. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America  on  Embarcadero 
greet  them  by  singing: 

Good-nieht  to  thee,  Sun  Mother, 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  blessing; 
We  thank  thee  for  this  day 
In  glory  we  behold  thee  at  early  dawn 

again. 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  blessing 
To  be  with  us  this  day. 
United  States 
America  greets  Columbia: 

Keller's  American  Htmn 
I 
Speed  our  Republic,  O  Father  on  High, 
Lead  us  in  patbwavs  of  justice  and  right; 
Rulers  as  well  as  the  ruled,  one  and  all 
Girdle  with  virtue,  the  armor  of  might! 
Hail !    three  times  hail  to  our  coimtry  and  flag  t 
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Rise  up,  proud  eagle,  rise  up  to  the  clouds, 
Spread  tny  braad  wing  o'er  this  fair  western 

world! 
Fling  from  thy  beak  our  dear  banner  of  oldl 
Show  that  it  still  is  for  freedom  unfurled! 
Hail!    three  times  hail,  to  our  country  and  flagi 
TflE  Blessing 
Representing  Peace,  Plenty  and  Brotherhood 
of  the  Pacific  Countries, 

They  beckon  and  lead  as  the  Countries 
return  homeward. 

On  the  Embarcadero 
The  Countries  scatter  flowers  of  the  new 
civilization. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Pacific  and  her  attendants 
send  forth  their  hopes  of  unity  for  all  countries 
of  the  Pacific. 

Participants 
EirAarcadero: 
The    Spirit    of    the    Pacific— Misa    Helen 

Robinson. 
AttendanU— Girls  of  Technical  High  School 
and  Vocational  High  .School,  and  Giria' 
Division,  W.  C.  C.  S. 
Nations: 
The    members    of    the    Women's   Outdoor 
Clubs   of   the   following   playgrounds: 
Clawson,     Moss  wood    and     Longfellow. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America. 
On  tht  WaUr: 
Early  Navigatora:    Lazearand  Intennediato 
Schools. 


China:    Lincoln,   Harrison   and   Campbell 

Schools. 
Mexico:    Fniitvale,   Melrose  Heights    and 

Sequoia  Schools. 
Hawaiian  Islands:    Oakland  High  School 

and  California  Canoe  Club, 
Russia:    McChesney  and  Lakeview  Schools. 
Samoa:    University  Huh  School. 
South  Sea   Islands:    Emerson  and   Grant 

Schools. 
Canada;    Washington  School  and  Bushrod 

Playground, 
South  America:     De  Fremery  Playground, 

Cole  and  Lafayette  Schools, 
Australia:      Piedmont      and      Clareroont 

Schools, 
Central   America:    Garfield,    Intermediate, 

Dewey  and  Melrose  Schools. 
Dutoh  East  Indies;    Prescott  and  Tomp- 
kins Schools- 
New  Guinea:    Bella  Vista  Playground  and 

Manianjta  School. 
Japan:     Japanese   Association   of   Oakland 

and  Hawthorne  School. 
Philippines:    Golden  Gate,  Lonriellow,  Bay, 

Peralta,  Santa  Fe  and  Durant  Schools, 
Alaska;    Park  Boulevard  Playground  and 

Cleveland  School. 
Aleutian:     Allendale,  Jefferson  and   Ljiurel 

Schools,  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America. 
United  States:    Oakland  Women's  RowiuR 

Club, 
The  Blessings:    Crews  of  Girls'  Division, 

W,  C.  C,  S,,  and  Mazda  Lamp  Company. 
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Toy  Ships 


For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grade  Boys  and  Girls 
B.  F.  LABSEN  and  HARVARD  OLSON 


MANY  people  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  this 
big,  interesting  world  through  travel. 
Our  growth  is  partially  determined  by 
our  chances  for  peering  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  native  village  and  finding 
out  what  is  doing  in  the  neighboring 
town.  The  radius  of  our  sympathy  is 
extended  and  our  opportunities  en- 
larged if  we  can  travel  in  other  states 
and  visit  coimtries  beyond  the  sea. 

We  do  visit  other  peoples  every  day 
by  reading  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers, or  by  seeing  still  and  moving 
pictures.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  much  of  our  sympathy  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  comes  through 
vicarious  reading  and  seeing.  It  is  the 
best  substitute  for  travel.  Children 
clarify  and  intensify  their  knowledge 
gained  through  observation  or  reading  by 
play.  Ronald  and  Celia,  ages  five  and 
three  years  respectively,  are  in  the  yard 
now.  They  are  making  regular  trips  to 
Fairview  and  Monroe  with  goodies 
for  grandmas  in  carload  lots.  Yester- 
day the  front  lawn  was  the  ocean, 
various  scraps  of  kindling  were  magi- 
cally transformed  into  ships  and  com- 
mimication  was  established  with  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Playing  house  or  playing  the  in- 
dustries which  supply  the  necessities  of 
life  is  nature's  method  of  preparing 
children  for  citizenship. 

Our  connections  with  the  outside 
world  are  established  through  reading 
and  by  modem  facilities  for  travel  and 
transportation. 


The  boy  at  the  seashore  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  shipping  of  the 
world.  He  builds  crude  ships  and  be- 
comes a  real  mariner.  The  rural  village 
boy,  himdreds  of  miles  from  the  ocean, 
sees  pictures  of  ships  and  knows  about 
water  transportation  only  through  his 
reading  and  visits  to  the  movies.  He 
nevertheless  builds  toy  ships  and  be- 
comes master  of  the  waters  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  makes  voyages  to  Europe 
or  China  and  becomes  a  student  of 
world  transportation. 

A  certain  boy  in  the  third  grade  be- 
came interested  in  navigation.  He  read 
a  little  and  collected  pictures  of  ships. 
Very  soon  the  entire  class  was  enthused. 
The  teacher  was  delighted  when  Howard 
began  the  construction  of  a  battleship 
but  seemed  disappointed  one  day  when 
she  discovered  that  the  battleship  had 
been  transformed  into  a  tug.  "The 
boy  must  complete  his  original  idea," 
she  said.  "  It  is  imeducational  to  allow 
a  child  to  begin  the  construction  of  a 
second  object  imtil  he  has  completed  the 
first  one."  The  teacher  described  a 
trip  to  California  and  told  about  her 
ride  in  the  glass-bottom  boat.  Her 
teaching  was  vital  for  the  tug  was  dis- 
mantled, the  bottom  was  chiseled  out 
and  a  rather  fine  glass-bottom  boat  was 
the  result.  Although  the  boy  did  not 
finish  his  boat  according  to  the  original 
plan,  [he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of  navigation,  which  was  more 
important.  Children  should  be  allowed 
to  think,  and  be  encouraged  to  cast  off 
old  ideas  when  they  get  better  ones. 
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The  boy  who  built  the  glass-bottom 
boat  will  enter  high  school  next  year. 
He  is  still  interested  in  navigation. 
He  has  furnished  all  of  the  illustrations 
for  this  article. 
Directions  for  Boat  Making 
Simple  Boat,  Observe  boats  and  col- 
lect pictures  of  various  kinds  of  ships. 
Select  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  you  desire 
your  boat,  Plate  1,  Figure  1.  Fold  in 
the  center  and  make  a  pattern  by  cut- 
ting away  a  part  of  the  free  edges. 
Trace  the  pattern  onto  one  fourth  inch 
soft  wood  and  cut  out  with  a  coping  saw 
or  a  knife.  Cut  a  pattern  for  the  mast 
in  the  same  way.  Trace  onto  wood  and 
roimd  off  the  comers  with  a  knife  or  a 
plane.  Attach  the  mast  to  a  small 
block  with  nails  and  then  nail  the  block, 
to  the  boat,  Figures  11  and  12.  Brace 
or  stay  the  mast  to  bow  and  stern  with  a 
string. 

Elastic  Paddle  Boat.  Make  the  elas- 
tic propelled  boat  in  the  same  was  as  the 
simple  sailboat  except  the  opening  for 
the  propeller  wheel,  Plate  2,  Figures  5 
and  6.  Cut  two  pieces  for  the  propeller, 
Figure  3,  and  fit  them  together  to  make 
a  four-armed  wheel.  Fasten  this  in 
place  by  means  of  an  elastic.  Wind  up 
the  wheel  and  place  the  boat  into  the 
water. 

Sail  Boat  with  Two  Masts.  Make 
patterns  as  for  simple  sailboat.  Trace 
onto  wood  which  is  at  least  one  inch 
thick;  two  inch  wood  may  be  better. 
Cut  out  the  boat  with  a  saw,  a  draw 
knife  or  a  hatchet.  Smooth  with  a 
plane  and  finish  with  sandpaper.  Bore 
holes  for  masts  or  attach  them  with 
nails.  Make  and  attach  bow-sprit. 
Paint  with  oil  colors.  Make  the  rigging 
with  string.  Make  flags  and  sails  if 
they  are  desired. 

Toy  Sailboat.  Cut  patterns  as  for 
simple   sailboat.    Use   two    inch   soft 


wood  for  the  hull.  Trace  pattern  for 
deck  plan.  Make  a  line  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  outside  of  the  boat, 
Plate  3,  Figure  6.  Hollow  out  the  in- 
side of  the  boat  with  a  chisel  or  a  guage. 
Next  shape  the  outside  with  a  chisel  or  a 
drawknife.  Paint  and  rig  as  shown  in 
Plate  3,  Figures  1  and  2. 

Battleship.  Study  pictures  of  battle- 
ships and  make  simplified  drawings  in 
which  much  of  the  detail  is  eliminated. 
Cut  paper  patterns  and  trace  onto  wood. 
The  masts,  rigging,  wireless  apparatus, 
guns,  smoke  stacks,  ventilators,  etc., 
may  be  suggestive  rather  than  realistic. 
Sandpaper  carefully  and  color  with  good 
oil  paint. 

Svbmarine.  Collect  pictures  of  sub- 
marines. A  block  of  soft  wood  2"  x  3", 
3"  X  3",  or  4"  X  4"  wiU  be  satisfactory 
for  this  ship.  The  tower  and  periscope 
may  be  made  from  blocks.  They 
should  be  attached  to  the  ship  with  nails. 
Make  railing  around  the  deck  by  driving 
nails  at  regular  intervals  and  stretching 
a  string  from  nail  to  nail. 

Wharf  Boat.  A  wharf  boat  or  a  ferry 
boat  may  be  made  from  two  thick  and 
two  thin  pieces  of  board,  Plate  4.  Win- 
dows and  doors  may  be  suggested  with 
paint. 

Small  Steamboat  There  are  many 
kinds  of  small  steamboats  in  common 
use.  Observe  boats  and  pictures  of 
boats.  Then  draw  and  construct  a  sim- 
ple steamboat  from  blocks  of  wood. 

Side  Wheel  Boat.  (See  Plate  5  for 
details.)  These  boats  are  made  from 
blocks  of  wood,  in  most  cases  without 
even  hollowing  out  the  inside.  They 
are  easily  made  and  satisfy  the  child's 
needs.  We  have  purposely  written  very 
little  description  because  boat  making 
loses  much  of  its  value  unless  boys  and 
girls  study  boats  and  then  use  consider- 
able initiative  and  individuality  in  de- 
sign and  construction. 
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Water  Design 

FRANK  B.  ELL 


WATER  design  is  the  name  of  a 
method  I  have  developed  after 

some  very  interesting  experiments  in 
decorating  flat  surfaces  of  paper,  cards, 
paper  boxes  and  other  such  surfaces. 
Even  a  piece  of  textile  can  be  decorated 
with  interesting  patterns. 

This  method  is  composed  of  easily 
accessible  materials  and  will  furnish  an 
experience  to  pupils  of  the  design  class 
that  will  be  fascinating  as  well  as 
instructive. 

The  outfit  necessary  to  practice  the 
"  Water  Design ''  is  as  follows : 


butter-dish  or  saucer  for  each 


1.  Ordinaiv  colors  of  oil  paints. 

2.  A  small  ' 
color. 

3.  A  brush  or  piece  of  cloth  or  felt  fastened 
to  a  stick  for  each  color. 

4.  A  handy  size  bottle  of  kerosene. 

5.  A  pan  or  trav  that  will  hold  water. 

6.  Various  kinds  of  dry  paper  or  flat  sur- 
faces to  be  decorated,  cut  to  sizes  that  will  dip 
easily  into  the  water  tray. 

Arrange  your  outfit  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

The  reason  for  having  a  separate 
table  for  decorated  and  undecorated 
materials  is  so  that  they  will  not  receive 
accidental  sprinklings  from  the  opera- 
tions during  the  decorating. 

Choose  a  place  to  arrange  the  equip- 
ment that  is  sheltered  from  wind  or 
drafts  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  water 
in  the  tray  should  have  a  calm  surface. 
Now  that  everything  is  in  its  place  and 
ready  for  action,  we  will  commence. 

Put  a  lump  of  paint  on  the  further, 
upper  edge  of  your  dishes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  A;  pour  enough  kerosene  into  the 
dish  that  it  will  dissolve  the  paint 
thinner  than  a  paste  but  not  as  thin  as 
water.  After  dissolving  the  paint  with 
the  aid  of  a  pallet  knife  or  stick,  take 
the  brush,  dip  it  into  the   paint  and 


holding  it  over  the  water,  shake  it 
towards  the  water's  surface.  Com- 
mence at  one  end  of  the  tray  and  pass 
on  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 

Next,  quickly  take  the  sheet  that  is 
near  the  left  of  the  tray,  (see  diagram) 
and,  holding  it  with  its  surface  parallel 
to  the  water's  surface,  put  it  down  so  as 
to  bring  the  two  surfaces  in  contact. 

After  the  contact  has  been  made,  Uft 
the  sheet  straight  up  again  and  you  will 
find  that  the  design  which  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  water  has  been  transferred 
onto  the  paper.  The  more  perfect  the 
contact  of  the  paper  is  to  the  water 
surface,  the  more  successful  will  be  the 
transfer. 

Now  take  a  different  color  and 
sprinkle  it  in  the  tray  and  dip  another 
sheet  and  you  have  another  design  and 
color  scheme.  This  operation  can  be 
kept  up  indefinitely  with  ever  new  and 
changing  designs  and  color  combina- 
tions. 

After  the  sheets  or  surfaces  that  have 
already  been  decorated  have  become 
dry,  they  can  again  be  put  in  contact 
with  another  color  or  pattern  and  thus 
change  the  design  if  desired.  And  you 
will  find  that  the  drier  the  surface  to  be 
decorated,  the  better  it  will  receive  the 
decoration. 

Although  the  greatest  variation  of 
design  is  obtained  by  the  different 
colors  used,  the  pattern  can  be  varied 
somewhat  by  the  difference  of  action  of 
the  hand  when  sprinkling  the  paint  onto 
the  tray.  The  paint  can  be  jerked  off 
of  the  brush  or  whipped  across  the  water 
surface,  thus  causing  streaks  of  sprinkles. 

Although  a  difference  of  design  is 
caused  by  the  difference  of  action  of  the 
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hand,  this  will  soon  disappear  if  it  is  not 
immediately  arrested  by  the  contact  of 
the  sheet  to  be  decorated — hence  the 
reason  for  having  the  sheet  to  be 
decorated  near  the  tray. 

If,  after  the  water  surface  has  assum- 
ed a  calm  with  color  on  it,  the  color  spots 
are  not  interesting  or  have  grouped 
themselves  into  ugly  masses  a  different 
pattern  can  also  be  caused  without 
added  sprinkling  by  disturbing  or  stir- 
ring up  the  water  with  a  stick,  or  a 
number  of  fine  comb  like  points  or  by 
blowing  upon  the  water's  surface. 

To  decorate  a  piece  of  cloth  goods, 
stretch  it  over  a  flat  and  firm  surface 
such  as  a  board,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  a  good  contact  of  water 
surface  to  decorate  the  cloth. 

Decorated  sheets  can  be  used  to  cover 
booklets,  or  blotter  and  book  comers 
and  backs,  or  fancy  envelopes  can  be 
made  from  them.  If  a  piece  of  cloth  has 
been  decorated  a  number  of  panels  or 
shapes  could  be  cut  and  appliqued  or 
attached  for  clothes  decoration. 

A  spiral  motif  can  be  obtained  by 
stirring  the  water  in  a  continuous  circu- 
lar motion,  by  conmiencing  stirring  on 
the  outer  edge.  While  continuing  to 
stir,  one  gradually  approaches  the  center 
and  increases  the  speed  of  stirring; 
when  the  center  is  reached,  the  stirring 
rod  is  jerked  up  and  out.  This  action 
will  cause  a  whirlpool  which  will  keep 
the  color  floating  in  a  spiral.  While  the 
color  is  still  revolving,  drop  a  few  drops 
of  some  other  color  onto  the  radius  of 
this  revolving  circle  and  the  spiral  de- 
sign will  be  improved  in  variety  and 
contrast.  Now  before  the  colors  as- 
sume an  even  tone,  and  after  the 
whirling  has  slowed  up,  dip  the  surface 
to  be  decorated;  you  will  then  have  a 
beautiful  spiral  motif. 


Although  the  spiral  can  be  obtained 
in  any  shape  of  tray,  it  will  be  foimd 
that  a  circular  tray,  like  a  washbasin, 
will  give  best  results. 

The  spiral  motif  can  be  transferred 
onto  a  piece  of  cloth  of  some  kind  and 
used  to  cover  a  hat  crown  or  an  inter- 
esting panel  or  rosette  can  be  made  with 
it. 

To  decorate  gift  boxes,  the  water  de- 
sign method  can  also  be  used.  If  you 
have  a  box  with  plain,  blank  or  iminter- 
esting  surfaces,  you  can  decorate  them 
by  using  a  large  enough  tray  so  that  all 
contacts  will  be  made  upon  one  sprink- 
ling. Commence  in  one  comer  and  by 
carefully  touching  the  surface  so  that 
the  remainder  of  the  sprinkling  is  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible,  proceed 
making  the  contacts  of  each  side  of  the 
box  along  the  remaining  sprinkled  sur- 
face until  the  box  is  decorated. 

To  transfer  color  or  pattern  upon  a 
surface  with  a  controlled  outline,  first 
outline  lightly  in  pencil  the  surface  you 
wish  the  water  design  to  cover;  then 
take  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  just  thin 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  painted  with, 
and  with  enough  water  color  in  it  so  you 
can  see  it  against  whatever  surface  you 
paint  upon.  With  a  water  color  brush 
paint  the  gum  arable  solution  on  all  the 
surface  you  do  not  want  to  have  the 
water  design  cover.  After  the  gum 
arable  is  dry,  bring  the  surfaces  into 
careful  contact  with  the  water  design; 
then  hold  imder  a  light  forced,  running 
water  which  will  wash  off  the  gum 
arabic  and  leave  the  remaining  surface 
covered  with  the  water  design. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for 
further  developments  with  this  method, 
in  the  hand  of  the  interested  student  or 
teacher. 
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Japanese  Fish  Painting 


K.  T.  SHIMADA 


BECAUSE  of  the  fact  that  in  Japan 
we  find  a  country  with  a  long  sea- 
shore and  numberless  Uttle  islands, 
there  are  a  great  nxunber  of  marine  sub- 
jects from  which  artists  may  choose. 

One  of  the  greatest  modem  Japanese 
artists  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  is  Okyo  Maruyama.  Sev- 
eral rolls  of  fish  sketches  by  him  can  be 
seen  in  the  Royal  Museiun  at  Tokyo. 
His  strong,  virile  style  of  color  makes 
one  think  somewhat  of  Turner's  water 
colors.  Another  artist  who  has  made  a 
fine  reputation  sketching  fish  Ufe  is 
Hiroshige.  His  beautiful  color  prints 
are  well  known  in  Japan. 

Hokusai,  a  third  Japanese  artist,  has 
been  called  by  his  friends  the  encyclo- 
pedia of  Japanese  Ufe  because  of  his 
abiUty  to  draw  practically  everything. 
He  has  executed  a  series  of  black,  white 
and  brown  drawings  of  fish  life,  all  done 
in  his  own,  individual  style. 

An  artist  who  is  held  in  high  regard  by 
the  Japanese  art  lovers  was  Jakachu  I  to. 
Thirty  of  his  masterpieces  belong  to  the 
Emperor's  Court,  and  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  reproduce  them  by 
the  photogravure  process.  Jakachu 
was  the  son  of  a  fish  marketer  named 
Kyoto,  and  because  of  his  ability  to 
draw  fowls  too,  well,  he  was  called  by 
some  the  "  rooster  painter. "  On  growing 
old,  he  retired  to  a  country  shrine.  If 
anyone  wanted  one  of  his  pictures,  they 
paid  him  one  sack  of  rice  for  it.  When 
he  had  finished  painting  pictures  he 
made  a  great  statue  large  enough  to  en- 
close five  hundred  of  the  ordinary  size 
statues  of  Budgest  that  were  in  use. 


In  character  Jakachu  was  very  much 
Uke  Rin-Na-Sei,  the  Chinese  painter 
who  planted  365  pliun  trees  and  put  a 
jar  under  each  tree.  If  anyone  came 
along  and  took  some  of  the  plums,  he  put 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  in  the  jar. 
With  the  money  he  found  in  each  jar, 
the  painter  was  able  to  live  a  day. 

You  may  have  seen  pictures  of  Japan- 
ese festival  times  with  a  large  paper 
emblem  of  the  carpfish  blowing  from  the 
top  of  the  May  poles.  The  carp  in 
Japan  is  the  symbol  of  rismg  and  rank. 
He  is  a  manly  fish,  and  can  jiunp  over 
the  Uttle  waterfalls  and  can  pass  the 
dragon's  gate.  When  he  lays  on  the 
kitchen  board,  thirty-six  scales  can  be 
coimted  in  a  horizontal  line  on  his  side. 
The  carp  and  mountain  trout  are  both 
liked  in  Japan  for  their  fine  flavor,  and 
many  pictures  can  be  seen  in  Japan  of 
trout  swinmiing  in  the  rocky  mountain 
stream  with  cherry  blossoms  floating 
along  the  top  of  the  water. 

Another  fish  quite  often  seen  in 
Japanese  art  is  the  Serranus  MarginaUs. 
It  is  a  lucky  fish  and  is  used  with  the 
lobster  and  the  clam  in  wedding  meals. 
Other  fish  that  the  Japanese  artist  likes 
to  draw  are  the  rock  cod,  the  tetraodon 
or  balloon  fish,  the  sculpin  with  its 
brilUant  color,  and  the  goldfish  for 
miniature  work.  Land  crabs  are  also  a 
favorite  subject  and  are  known  to  the 
artists  of  the  Nangwa  school  as  the 
"thousand-army,  creeping  side  by  side 
under  the  heaven." 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  mythologi- 
cal Japan.  There  once  landed  at  the 
south  end  of  Kijustiha  Island,  the  an- 
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cestors  of  two  brother  gods.  They  lived 
at  a  place  called  Satsuma,  meaning  good 
fortune.  The  eldest  brother^s  name  was 
Hoteri  and  he  had  charge  of  the  fortune 
of  everything  pertaining  to  fishing. 
His  brother,  Hohodemi,  was  given  the 
keeping  of  all  things  pertaining  to  hunt- 
ing. One  day  Hohodemi  suggested  that 
they  change  their  occupations  for  a 
while. 

The  change  was  made  but  Hohodemi 
could  not  seem  to  catch  any  fish.  On 
topof  thismisfortimehe  lost  his  brother^s 
hook.  So  he  broke  his  sword  and  made 
500  new  hooks,  but  Hoteri  was  not 
satisfied. 

One  day  as  Hohodemi  was  sorrowing 
by  the  seashore,  the  old  god  Shio-Tsuki 
came  along  and  asked  him,  "Why  do 
you  sorrow?"  Hohodemi  told  him. 
So  the  old  god  made  him  a  boat  and 
said,  "Sail  till  you  come  to  a  big  head  of 
land.  Get  out  and  you  will  find  a  road. 
Follow  this  road  till  you  reach  a  great 
court,  and  sit  imder  the  Laurel  by  the 
weU." 

Hohodemi  followed  the  old  god's  in- 
structions and  sat  under  the  lamrel  tree. 
By  and  by  a  maid  of  the  coiurt  of  Prin- 
cess Toyotama  came  along  and  Hoho- 
demi asked  her  for  a  drink.  She 
brought  it  to  him,  but  Hohodemi  did 
not  drink  it.  Instead  he  put  in  the  cup 
a  precious  gem  he  wore  around  his  neck. 
The  maid  ran  back  to  the  princess  and 
told  her  what  the  "handsome  man  who 
sat  by  the  laurel  tree"  had  done.    The 


princess  told  the  news  to  her  father, who 
was  a  god  of  the  sea.  He  went  out  to 
meet  the  young  man  and  when  he  saw 
Hohodemi,  he  said,  "This  man  is  a  son 
of  Heaven."  The  princess  fell  in  love 
with  Hohodemi  at  sight  and  they  were 
soon  married. 

After  Hohodemi  had  lived  in  his  new 
home  for  about  three  years,  he  began  to 
think  of  his  old  home  and  was  filled  with 
sadness  because  of  his  disagreement  with 
his  brother.  The  princess  noticed  his 
sorrow  and  asked  him  the  reason.  When 
her  father  heard  the  news  he  ordered  all 
the  fish  in  the  sea  to  report  to  him  in 
order  to  find  out  who  took  the  hook. 
It  was  not  long  before  it  was  reported 
that  the  Redfish  was  always  going 
aroimd  with  a  sore  throat  and  acting 
miserable. 

Sure  enough,  the  hook  was  found  in 
Redfish's  throat.  Then  the  God  of  the 
Sea  took  two  gems  and  said,  "If  your 
brother  comes  to  attack  you,  take  out 
the  high-tide  gem.  If  he  asks  your  help, 
take  out  the  low  tide  gem. 

Hohodemi's  brother  came  to  attack 
him  and  he  took  out  the  high  tide  gem 
and  a  big  flood  came  and  covered  every- 
thing. Hohodemi  and  his  beautiful 
wife  rode  safely  away  on  the  back  of  a 
great  alligator,  and  his  brother  in  des- 
pair begged  Hohodemi  for  help.  So 
Hohodemi  took  out  the  low  tide  gem, 
the  flood  subsided  and  the  two  brothers 
again  became  fast  friends. 
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THE  sea!  the  sea!  the  open  sea! 

THE  BLUE,  THE  FRESH,  THE  EVER  FREE  I 

WITHOUT  A  MARK,  WITHOUT  A  BOUND, 

IT  RUNNETH  THE  EARTH's  WIDE  REGIONS  AROUND. 
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A  Fairy  of  the  Sea 
TED  SWIFT 


ARE  there  real  live  fairies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea?"  You  dear 
little  folks  ask  this  question  many, 
many  times  I  know.  You  have  read 
of  the  fairy  Puck  and  his  comapny  of 
wee  people  who  live  underground,  in 
the  trees  and  rocks.  Do  you  not  think 
there  might  be  fairies  in  the  sea  also? 
Why,  of  course  you  do.  Now  many  of 
our  kind  old  matter-of-fact  grown  ups 
tell  us  there  are  no  such  things  as  prixies, 
gnomes  and  fairies,  because  they  say 
they  never  have  seen  one.  Well,  we 
know  better,  don't  we?  And  we  know 
the  reason  they  do  not  believe  in  them  is 
that  their  eyes  are  not  willing  to  see 
these  shy  mysterious  beings  of  nature. 
The  grown  ups  also  frighten  them  away 
with  harsh  thoughts,  for  this  is  some- 
thing a  fairy  dislikes. 

There  is  a  fairy  that  Uves  in  a  great 
redwood  forest  who  sometimes  tries  to 
talk  to  me  when  I  walk  along  his  paths. 
If  I  listen  very  closely  he  tells  of  his 
flowers,  trees  and  wonderful  wild  life. 
Sometimes  whispering  in  my  ear  the 
direction  of  a  brook  where  on  its  banks 
rich  blackberries  grow  and  the  speckled 
trout  dart  back  and  forth  in  the  shady 
stream.  Some  day  I  hope  to  win  this 
little  fairy's  confidence  and  see  him  in 
person. 

The  sea,  like  our  forest  has  it's  wild 
life  and  flowers.  The  eel  like  the  hare, 
fast  and  shy,  roams  in  his  forest  of 
coral  and  seaweed.  Then  there  is  the 
sea  horse,  frisky  dolphin,  Globefish  and 
barking  seal. 


These  creatures  and  every  other 
living  animal  of  the  sea,  obey  one  fairy 
spirit  who  gives  them  care  and  protects 
the  young.  This  fairy  though  strict  in 
his  great  kind  way,  is  nevertheless  gentle 
towards  the  weak  and  tender  in  his  play 
with  them.  But  as  to  the  greater  fish, 
the  shark,  whale  and  swordfish,  there  is 
no  limit  to  his  roughness  and  cunning 
trickery.  For,  with  these  fish  he  is  well 
matched  in  speed  and  slippery  quick- 
ness. He  is  called  Dakry.  The  climisy 
fish  have  named  him  "The  Scamp  of  the 
Sea  "  in  revenge  for  his  many  pranks  and 
jokes.  As  once  he  insulted  the  dignified 
swordfish  by  challenging  him  to  a  duel. 
But  before  the  swordfish  could  get  at 
him,  Dakry  had  safely  hidden  himself  in 
a  coral  thicket  until  the  rage  of  his 
opponent  had  cooled. 

This  cheerful  Uttle  spirit  is  heard 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  has  been  actually  seen,  but  a 
lover  of  his  haimts  once  heard  him.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  August  and  he  was 
telling  two  old  stupid  clams  to  close  their 
mouths,  as  the  tide  had  gone  out  and  it 
was  far  past  their  time  to  eat.  On  such 
occasions  he  has  exclaimed:  "Pitiful 
Porpoises!!!  If  it  were  not  for  you, 
Dakry,  some  of  these  old  fossil  clams 
would  become  gangrene  and  have  the 
blues. "  Then  he  would  turn  to  a  nest 
of  Sea  Urchins  and  conmience  scolding: 
"My!  you  are  a  rude  family  of  creatures 
to  lie  right  upon  a  mossy  path  with 
every  needle  on  your  backs  sticking 
straight  upward.    To  such  words  the 
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Sea  Urchins  would  only  reply  by  a 
merry  twitching  of  the  long  black  spines. 
And  with  all  his  scowling  not  one  could 
believe  him  anything  else  but  a  kind 
guardian  who  takes  great  interest  in  hie 
creatures.  Supplying  feeding  grounds 
where  the  sea  cabbage  grows  the  reirest. 

In  hearing  the  quaint  sea  ballad  he 
sings,  I  learn  how  Oakry  spends  his 
time  at  the  deep  bottom  among  beauti- 
ful sea  gardens.  There  he  has  the  larger 
fish  aa  his  comrades.  'The  two  painted 
eels,  the  long  black  eel  and  the  jolly 
globefish  the  last  named,  in  reality  is 
small  and  harmless  but  makes  a  big 
bluff  at  looking  fierce  by  filling  himself 
with  water  and  swelling  to  an  immense 
size.  Another  fine  fellow  is  the  octopus 
who  loves  Dakry  so  truly  that  once  he 
came  near  crushing  his  body  into  a 
shapeless  mass  with  his  huge  arms, 
calling  it  a  light  caress. 

Now  if  old  John  Dory  or  the  Reel — 
Gurnard  were  left  out  of  the  story  you 
would  surely  miss  a  right  jovial  pair. 
You  must  know  how  "Old  John"  makes 
his  Uving.  It  is  simply  this.  He  ghdes 
unnoticed,  up  to  his  victim  and  swallows 
him  with  not  one  word  of  argument. 
To  see  him  side  view  one  would  think 
him  a  full  moon  rising  under  water.  He 
is  so  very,  very  thin  that  the  unsuspecl^ 
ing  fish,  that  is  directly  in  front,  sees 
"Old  John  Dory",  before  he  opens  his 
mouth,  only  as  a  straight  line  in  the 
water. 


Now  the  Reel-Gurnard  is  a  grinning 
fish  with  merry  eyes  and  actions  of 
alertness  and  grace.  He  has  three  long 
fingers  at  each  side  of  his  front  fins. 
It  is  surprising  what  he  does  with  them. 
Like  the  thinness  of  the  body  of  "John 
Dory"  these  fingerlike  feelers  assist  the 
Reel-Gurnard  in  catching  his  meals. 
For,  being  very  sensitive  oi^ans  of  touch 
the  feelers  rake  along  the  bottom,  turn- 
ing over  loose  stones  in  search  of  shrimp 
and  other  small  marine  animals. 

The  Bichir  Fish,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, inhabits  the  great  Nile  River 
of  Egypt.  He  grows  to  a  length  of  four 
feet.  Is  very  long  and  has  curious  little 
fins  on  his  back  and  extraordinary  shaped 
breast  fins.  Although  the  Bichir  is  far 
from  the  sea  and  the  dwelling  of  the 
good  little  sea  fairy,  nevertheless,  he  is 
visited  quite  often  by  Dakry  who  tends 
his  fish  far  and  wide,  keeping  the  mighty 
animal  and  coral  beds  sparkling  with  the 
green  and  many  bright  colored  kelps 
and  seamoss.  Touching  a  lonely  spot 
here  and  there  with  his  lovely  spirit. 
Making  the  vegetation  of  the  undersea 
gardens  so  marvelous  and  wonderful 
that  little  folks  like  us  would  enjoy  very 
much  to  take  a  peep  into  his  valleys  and 
pretty  forests.  Just  one  enchanting 
look.  And  probably,  if  Dakry  would 
allow  us  to  stroll  through  the  thickets  of 
oddly  laced  balloon  trees  and  pick  some 
rare  specimen  we  would  be  very  grateful 
to  him,  indeed! 
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ADAY«wiJth' the  children  at  the  sea- 
.  ^iajBV^hunting  for  shells  and  queer 
;  sel^^fee'ds,  collecting  vary-hued  stones 
*-.an(i  pebbles,  wading  in  the  water  and 
modeling  in  the  sand.  And  isn't  it  fun 
to  build  the  castle  in  the  sand  with  the 
seaweed  flag  and  then  to  see  the  Ufe-life 
Uttle  wave  undercut  the  sand  wall  and 
topple  down  castle  and  all?  As  the 
children  weary  of  collecting  pebbles  and 
shells  their  first  question  is:  "What  shall 
we  do  with  all  these  things?  Can't  we 
build  Uttle  houses  and  pretty  things 
with  the  shells  in  the  sand?  But  the 
sand  will  cnunble  away  and  all  our  work 
will  be  lost." 

So  one  day  I  decided  to  find  some  way 
that  the  pebbles  and  shells  could  be  used 
in  a  good  appUed  art  direction  and  my 
first  thought  was  that  it  must  be  some- 
thing connected  with  the  sea. 

One  bright  day  I  took  the  children  to 
the  beach.  Each  one  had  his  sandpail 
and  shovel  and  a  few  pans  were  taken 
also.  Everyone  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  play  work  was  to  be,  as  I  had 
promised  a  surprise  for  that  day,  and 
many  were  the  childish  probes  into  the 
dark  secret.  I  called  my  package  a 
mystery  package,  and  when  the  little 
cove  was  reached  we  gathered  at  the 
shady  side  of  the  beach  cliff.  When  we 
were  all  prepared  for  the  surprise,  I 
opened  the  package.  In  it  were  the 
following:  a  square  piece  of  wire  screen, 
a  package  of  washing  soda,  several 
pounds  of  Portland  cement,  a  package  of 
ultramarine  blue  dry  color,  a  package 
of  Venetian  red  dry.  color,  two  spoons, 
and  a  few  strips  of  thin  tin. 


After  the  Uttle  audience  had  ex- 
claimed over  the  different  materials  and 
were  told  the  names  and  had  each  had 
guesses  as  to  what  they  were  to  do,  I 
announced:  "We  are  to  build  fish  castles 
that  will  last  and  you  can  use  them  in 
your  goldfish  aquariums.  We  can  make 
Uttle  windows  and  doors  through  which 
the  fish  can  swim,  and  it  will  be  a  pretty 
stone  castle  as  weU.  So  gather  up  the 
pretty  stones  that  you  discarded  yester- 
day, bring  them  aU  here.  Each  one 
should  gather  a  hatful  of  the  prettiest, 
smoothest  ones  that  he  can  find  and  also 
bring  some  shells. " 

So  away  they  scattered  and  were  soon 
back  with  a  huge  coUection  of  smooth 
white,  black,  brown  and  striped  stones; 
each  prettiest  when  wet  and  therefore 
destined  to  be  at  its  best  when  used  in 
the  aquarium.  I  asked  the  children  to 
watch  me  while  I  made  one  and  then 
they  were  to  make  theirs.  I  proceeded 
as  foUows: 

First,  I  took  several  shovels  full  of 
dry  sand  sand  and  sifted  this  through 
my  screen  into  a  pan  to  secure  clean  and 
even  grains. 

Second,  I  added  one  third  the  amount 
of  cement  and  mixed  the  cement  well 
into  the  sand  while  drv. 

Third,  I  added  several  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  dry  Venetian  red  color  to  this  mix- 
ture and  mixed  again  thoroughly.  This 
gave  me  a  sUghtly  pinkish  gray  color. 

Fourth,  Into  a  quart  of  water  I  added 
a  teaspoonful  of  washing  soda  and 
stirred  it  well. 

Fifth,  The  water  was  then  poured  into 
the  pan  of  cement  and  sand  and  color 
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mixture  gradually  and  the  whole  stirred 
until  it  could  be  modeled  like  wet  sand. 
Care  was  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
water  as  it  would  become  too  thin  to 
model  with  the  hand.  If  too  much 
water  was  added  another  mixture  was 
made  and  very  Uttle  water  added  (just 
enough  to  dampen  the  whole)  and  then 
part  of  this  was  added  to  the  too  thin 
mixture  in  order  to  thicken  it.  If,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  mixture  dried  out  so  that 
its  tendency  was  to  crumble,  a  little 
more  water  was  added  to  correct  it. 

After  these  steps  were  taken  I  then 
took  a  square  board  and  palnned  the 
foundation  of  the  castle,  laying  a  row  of 
large  bright  pebbles  and  onto  this  lay- 
ing several  spoonfuls  of  cement  along 
the  tops  of  the  stones.  I  then  added 
more  stones  and  more  cement.  Where 
I  wanted  windows,  I  cut  a  piece  of  the 
tin  with  an  old  pair  of  scissors  and 
bridged  the  window  space  and  then 
added  more  pebbles.  I  added  a  tower 
and  the  aquarium  house  was  finished. 

The  children  became  very  busy  that 
day  and  many  other  days  also.  Of 
course,  many  accidents  happened  to  the 
fish  castles,  often  too  many  stones 
were  added  before  the  under  layers  had 
become  set  and  the  children  found  that 
balance  and  care  produced  stronger 
walls  A  mixture  of  blue  cement  was 
made  also  and  some  made  a  blue  floor 


with  a  few  imbedded  shells.  In  all 
instances  the  finished  work  was  covered 
with  wet  cloth  and  kept  where  the  sun 
would  not  reach  it,  as  the  moisture  in  the 
cement  should  not  evaporate  rapidly. 

After  the  fish  castles  were  made,  we 
commenced  taking  the  large  shells  and 
by  setting  them  into  the  cement  we  pro- 
duced lovely  bird  baths  for  the  garden, 
and  seaside  vases  to  hold  the  seaside 
flowers  that  blossomed  on  the  sand 
dunes.  The  washing  soda  permitted 
the  cement  to  be  shaped  up  easily  by 
hand,  and  animals  and  birds  were 
modeled  and  permitted  to  dry  without 
being  handled  for  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  they  can  be  pared  or 
incised  with  a  knife,  to  add  further 
deatil.  After  that  they  were  placed  in  a 
pail  of  water  and  left  for  several  days, 
after  which  they  were  taken  out  and 
allowed  to  dry,  when  they  became  very 
hard. 

The  lime  in  the  cement  dried  the  fin- 
gers but  a  little  glycerine  and  water  al- 
ways removed  the  uncomfortable  dry 
feeling.  So  if  you  wish  a  splendid  sea- 
side handicraft  with  the  use  of  sand  and 
a  little  cement,  with  or  without  color, 
try  the  fun  which  gave  our  children 
many  a  happy  useful  hour  and  devel- 
oped a  knowledge  for  making  things  for 
the  garden  after  they  returned  home 
from  the  seaside. 
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IN   SUMMER  TO   THE   SEA   I   GO, 
WITH    SHOVEL   AND   WITH   PAILS, 

TO   DIG   FOR   SHELLS   WITHIN   THE   SAND, 
AND   WATCH   THE   FLYING   SAILS. 

Wilhelmina  Seegmiller 
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Leaves  from  an  Art  Teacher's  Diary 


Sept.  2.  First  day  of  school.  Art 
teachers  must  do  one  of  two  things; 
look  up  last  year's  outline  which  says 
"Care  and  Use  of  Materials,"  or  go 
directly  to  the  children  for  first  day 
suggestions.  I  went  to  the  children — 
visited  eight  grades  of  sunburned  faced, 
found  many  of  the  second  graders 
entering  upon  the  introductory  stage  of 
second  dentition.  "Good  morning 
everybody,  did  you  have  a  good  time 
this  summer?"  Chorus  of  "Ye-us" 
with  prolonged  inflections,  lots  of  "s" 
sounds,  hands  inmiediately  waving  in 
the  air,  accounts  of  fishing  trips,  swim- 
ming, auto  rides,  with  no  idea  that  I  was 
an  art  teacher  or  anything  else  but  a 
willing  listener.  In  fact,  I  have  firmly 
resolved  to  cast  all  outUnes  to  the  four 
winds.  I  am  going  to  experiment. 
One  of  the  foremost  kindergartners  in 
America  was  once  asked,  "What  can 
be  worse  than  a  teacher  who  experi- 
ments?" She  answered,  "A  teacher 
who  does  not  experiment."  Yes,  I  am 
going  to  experiment,  because  I  want  to 
prove  that  the  child  is  not  a  miniature 
adult,  that  he  takes  so  long  to  grow  up 
his  Ufe  is  as  worth  while  now  as  after 
while.  My  mind  is  muddy.  I  must 
organize  my  experimentation,  otherwise 
formal  teachers  will  consider  my  time  a 
waste. 

Sept.  5.  I  have  a  scheme!  I  am  not 
a  supervisor  any  more.  Super — that's 
a  terrible  prefix,  it  means  abovCy  better,  a 
product  of  evolutionary  snobbery.  No, 
I  am  just  a  plain  teacher.  Art  is  not 
going  to  be  a  special  subject  but  a  part 
of  the  school  life.     Here  I  am — I  know 


a  little  about  drawing,  color,  design, 
handicrafts;  I  am  acquainted  with 
processes,  I  know  how  to  apply  crayon, 
washes;  when  to  temi>er  a  color;  why 
first-graders  must  not  use  scissors  too 
often;  what  sizes  bogus  paper  "comes 
in;"  also,  enough  of  light  and  shade 
never  to  teach  it  in  the  grades;  the 
difiference  between  an  oak  and  a  maple; 
and  a  few  other  things — here  I  am,  dear 
children,  take  me  as  an  advisor  not  a 
supervisor. 

Sept.  16.  Teachers'  meetings  may  be 
considered  boredom  sometimes,  but 
today  we  had  a  whiz!  My  first  grade 
teacher  is  a  well-balanced,  sympathetic 
soul  who  always  knows  what  to  do  from 
settling  fist  fights  to  showing  Jane  what 
to  crochet  with  her  fingers.  She  sat  in 
the  front  seat  morally  supporting  me 
while  I  apologetically  held  on  to  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  told  the  dear 
teachers  never  again  would  they  receive 
outlines  reading  as  follows: 

For  Grade  One 

1.  Primary  washes       4J^"  x  6"  paper 

2.  Secondary  washes    4^"  x  6"  paper 

3.  Simple  landscape     4J^"  x  6"  paper 

For  Grade  Four 

1 .  Make  analagous  color  schemes. 

2.  Apply  to  decorative  landscapes. 

No,  dear  teachers,  if  you  ever  eyed  me 
critically  when  I  laid  the  typewritten 
sheets  on  your  desks,  if  you  ever  came  to 
me  to  tell  me  that  third-graders  could 
not  understand  the  abstractions  of  dark 
and  light  surface  patterns,  if  my  first 
grade  teacher  said  that  twenty-one  out 
of  her  thirty-six  youngsters  could  not 
learn  the  processes  of  stringing  up  a 
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loom  for  a  hammock  and  weaving 
alternately — you  were  right.  If  you 
asked  me  whether  the  children  might 
use  their  paints  as  a  play  medium  and  I 
said  no,  because  their  boxes  would  be 
soiled  when  art  time  came — I  was 
wrong,  you  were  right.  You  knew  the 
children,  knew  their  defective  eye  sight, 
the  extent  of  development  of  their 
muscular  apparati,  you  knew  that  first- 
graders  should  use  12"  x  18"  paper  and 
draw  all  over  it  if  need  be — and  I  am 
convinced  now.  I  am  going  to  you  for 
help. 

Sept.  18.  At  last!  Outlines  and 
correlations  are  not  made  by  an  art 
teacher  any  more  than  laws  are  made  by 
a  president;  they  are  the  outgrowths  of 
simple,  natural  conditions.  When  a 
grade  teacher  can  handle  the  thought 
side  of  a  problem  and  know  the  physical 
and  mental  limitations  of  her  children, 
she  and  she  only  has  the  divine  right  of 
organizing  the  work  to  be  done. 

Sept.  25.  Dear  teachers,  I  am  not 
going  to  resign,  it's  not  that  you  do  not 
need  me,  you  will  need  me  more  than 
ever — but  the  problems  to  be  done 
imder  the  name  of  art  will  not  be  the 
product  of  the  conscious  planning  of  one 
supervisory  mind,  written  down  in 
sequence  of  days  with  nothing  for 
inspiration  except  a  few  "near  aesthet- 
ic'*  principles  (tight,  unelastic,  so- 
called  laws  of  art  which  exist  only  in 
school  drawing  books — not  in  the  heart 
of  a  child),  and  the  strong,  prevalent 
desire  of  the  supervisor  to  have  every- 
thing systematically  planned  at  the 
beginning  of  September  for  all  the  year. 
It  cannot  be  done.  Yes,  some  art 
teachers  will  tell  me  I  am  wrong,  that 
they  have  taught  and  can  teach  first- 
graders  to  put  on  flat  washes,  to  weave 


hammocks,  to  pai>er-cut  intricate  de- 
signs. But  to  what  avail?  How  were 
these  accurate,  painstaking  results  ac- 
complished? By  one  process  of  teaching 
only — by  autocratic,  dictatorial  pre- 
sentations which  develop  in  the  child 
only  one  kind  of  cerebral  activity,  that 
which  is  a  result  of  imitation  forced  by 
the  teacher. 

Oct.  7.  All  this  time  I  have  theorized. 
Now,  I  shall  deal  with  actualities.  The 
third  grade  needs  covers  for  reading 
Usts.  I  used  to  teach  covers  by  making 
several  myself,  all  the  same  size  with 
the  same  title;  i.  e.,  "Books  I  Have 
Read."  Same  spacing,  just  a  different 
rosette  under  each  title  to  vary  the 
examples — And  the  teaching  was  done 
as  follows: 

Place  your  paper  on  your  desks,  thus:  (illus- 
trate on  blackboard). 

Measure  one  inch  down  on  each  side;  place  a 
dot;  connect  dots  with  a  line. 

Measure  a  space  for  each  letter  as  per  dimen- 
sions on  the  front  board. 

This,  all  slowly,  precisely  definite, 
with  a  welled-up  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  on  my  part  at  having  been 
so  successful  at  dictation!  And  so  it 
went,  dictated  dimensions,  dictated 
style  of  lettering,  dictated  margins, 
dictated  designs,  dictated  mediums 
(kaiserism  was  with  us  abundantly); 
until  through  observation  and  judg- 
ment, some  reading,  and  interviews  with 
grade  teachers,  I  began  to  actually 
think.  I  excused  my  former  methods 
secretly  to  myself  on  grounds  of  "excel- 
lent results."  But  what  do  "results" 
mean?  If  they  are  the  technical  per- 
fections arrived  at  through  painstaking 
direction  by  dictation,  they  are  of  value 
only  to  develop  neatness,  and  neatness 
is  a  means,  not  an  end.    But  if  "excel- 
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lent  results"  means  that  every  child  in 
the  room  had  a  chance  to  use  the  gray 
matter  the  Lord  gave  him,  that  if  he  is 
going  to  make  a  reading  Ust  he  has  a 
right  to  choose  size,  mediiuns,  and 
method  of  working  (of  course,  with 
limitations) — then,  "excellent  results" 
are  better  obtained  by  teaching  thus: 

"You  have  been  reading  books  out- 
side of  school,  I  am  told.  And  you  are 
making  a  list.  What  do  you  think 
would  be  the  best  way  to  preserve  this 
list  carefully?" 

"Make  a  cover." 

"What  can  we  do  in  the  art  period?" 

"Paste  or  sew  the  cover." 

"After  it  is  made,  what  else  might  we 
do  to  make  it  attractive?" 

"Make  a  cover  design." 

"Where  do  you  place  the  title?" 
(Show  real  books  at  hand.) 

"Near  the  top  of  the  cover." 

"What  should  the  design  do  to 
explain  the  inside  of  the  book?" 

"It  should  say  something  about 
books  and  reading."  Through  careful 
developing  and  questioning,  the  child 
thinks;  he  uses  his  judgment,  he  begins 
to  plan,  to  measure,  to  erase,  to  sigh,  to 
look  across  at  his  neighbor's  desk,  and 
to  ask  the  teacher  for  aid. 

"  How  do  you  make  an  S?  " 

"  In  planning  width  of  spaces,  what  do 
I  do  about  letter/?" 

"May  I  plan  my  design  on  manilla 
paper  first,  and  trace  it  Tilth  carbon 
paper?" 

"May  I  paint  my  design?  Have  yon 
a  Jap  brush  I  may  borrow?  " 

Oct.  15.  Perhaps  by  now,  some  of 
my  fellow  art  teachers  are  thinking, 
"How  disorganized!  How  much  time 
she  wastes!  Not  any  directed  work?" 
Well  founded  criticisms,  dear  teachers; 


but  my  art  teaching  is  becoming  vital; 
I  feel  of  use  to  my  eight  grades.  Grade 
four  is  going  to  give  a  program  based  on 
its  study  of  the  rubber  industry.  A 
committee  of  children  has  called  upon 
me  with,  "We  need  some  stage  settings 
to  represent  the  South  American  jimgle 
— some  parrots,  crocodiles,  snakes.  How 
can  we  make  a  life-size  rubber  tree?" 
Just  a  moment,  until  I  study  your 
geography,  look  up  rubber  in  the 
encycloi>edia,  confer  with  your  grade 
teacher,  see  what  material  I  have  in  the 
stock  room,  and  find  out  how  much 
colored  chalk  costs  a  box. 

Oct.  16.  The  manual  training  teacher 
came  up  to  see  me  today,  saying, 
"Come  down  to  see  our  new  shop;  it  is 
dififerent  from  last  year.  So  I  went,  and 
it  seemed  like  a  department  store. 

Electricity!"  I  exlaimed,  "Steam, 
forging,  woodwork,  in  the  corner  a 
printing  press.  How  different;  then 
wood  is  only  one  of  your  mediums?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "We  are  beginning 
to  let  our  boys  explore  the  industries; 
and,  I  have  a  new  scheme  for  my  manual 
trammg.  So  much  of  the  science  work 
in  physical  nature  study  can  be  worked 
out  here  by  the  eighth  grade  when  the 
vision  is  presented  by  the  grade  teacher." 

"Oh,  just  it,  exactly!"  I  almost 
screamed  it.  "Then  you,  too,  do  not 
have  a  set  course  of  study. " 

He  smiled  knowingly.  "That's  a  good 
thing,  an  excellent  thing,  to  get  away 
from.  I  am  beginning  to  learn  more 
possibilities  of  all  mediums  and  pro- 
cesses. It  keeps  me  humping;  but  it 
gives  the  boys  and  girls  what  they  need. 
The  fourth  grade  wants  a  South  Ameri- 
can hut  for  a  little  scene  they  are  to 
present,  representing  the  rubber  indus- 
try." 
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"1  have  the  same  problem,  only  I  am 
to  advise  how  to  make  a  life-sized  tree," 
I  interrupted,  because  I  couldn't  help 
it;  enthusiasm  burst  all  bonds  of 
etiquette.  "And  I  may  need  your 
advice — also  hammer  and  nails  and  lots 
more.  Which  reminds  me  I  have  a 
committee  meeting  with  five  children 
right  now.  Thank  you  for  your  ex- 
planation of  your  remodeled  shop  and 
also  for  changing  manual  training  into  a 
live  part  of  the  school  work — "  Closing 
the  door  with  a  bang,  I  rushed  to  the 
Uttle  room  where  the  five,  wi^fing 
"young  ideas"  were  drawing  crude 
sketches  on  the  blackboard  and  shout- 
ing, "Here  she  is;  now  let's  ask  her!" 

Oct.  17,  Well,  the  lesson  in  grade 
four  today  was  a  big  mixture  of  noise, 
colored  chalk,  hammers,  tacks,  pins, 
fastening  bogus  paper  onto  burlap 
screens,  cutting  brilliant  parrots,  and 
getting  down  on  our  hands  and  knees. 
I  was  never  more  popular  in  my  life. 
The  children  worked  in  groups  with  a 
chairman  for  each,  respective  tasks 
having  been  chosen.    I  was  pulled  and 


tossed  from  one  group  to  another  with 
"Say!  Come  here  a  minute."  Then 
came  the  most  hated  of  all  things  in  the 
art  lesson,  "Time's  up,"  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  "Oh-oo-oo.  Wish  we  had 
art  all  day." 

Oct.  28.  Some  educators  tell  us  that 
when  the  child  reaches  the  fourth  grade, 
he  draws  less  readily  and  becomes  so 
critical  of  his  own  work  that  expression 
in  art  mediums  is  most  difficult.  I  have 
found  this  true,  when  the  problems  to  be 
done  are  imposed  from  without.  Never 
has  this  been  true  when  the  child  him- 
self becomes  a  "promoter"  of  his  "own 
course  of  study."  I  have  heard  "tight- 
faced"  teachers  of  the  dictation  method 
say  to  me,  "What  are  our  children 
coming  to?  They  usurp  freedom;  leave 
their  seats  without  permission  talk  to 
one  another  during  school  periods—" 
There  is  no  answer  to  give.  I  have 
sighed,  gone  home  with  a  heavy  heart, 
sometimes  wet  eyes,  because  my  vision 
of  the  art  education  of  our  American 
child  doesn't  fit  the  old  standard  of 
proper  physical  decorum. 
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The  October  Sandtable 

Portraying  Indian  Life  and  Including  the  Landing  op  Columbus 


ANY  supplementary  reader,  dealing 
with  Indian  child  life,  may  be  used 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  as  a  regular 
daily  reading  lesson  during  the  month  of 
October.  Books  suggested  for  second 
or  third  grades  are:  "Two  Little 
Indians,"  "Hopi,  the  Cliflf  Dweller,"  or 
"The  Hiawatha  Primer, "  or  the  teacher 
may  give  talks  or  read  stories  of  Indian 
life  to  pupils. 

The  following  problems  are  to  be 
worked  oiit  as  they  appear  in  the  reading 
lesson  or  story — such  problems  to  be  in 
correlation  with  the  following  respective 
subjects: 

I.    Number  Work  Problems 

1.  Indian  Boy. 

(a)  Blanket — See  Fig.  1.  (Teacher  place 
working  drawing  on  board.  Outline  heavy 
lines  in  yellow  chalk.) 

Materials:  paj)er  6"x9",  scissors,  rulers, 
crayolas. 

Teach  term  oblonff.  Pupil  measures  paper, 
length  and  width.  Fold  square  from  ob- 
long or  use  actual  measurements.  Tell 
size  and  shape  of  piece  cut  ofif.  Use 
square  for  blanket  and  remaining  piece 
for  trousers,  moccasins,  head  and  head- 
dress. 

(b)  Trousers— See  Fig.  2.  Fold  3"x6" 
piece  in  center  or  use  actual  measurements 
and  cut.  Fold  outer  edges  of  3  x  3  piece 
to  center  (Fig.  2.)     Cut  fringe  as  in  Fig.  3. 

(c)  Head — Moccasins — Band. 

Use  remaining  piece  of  3x  3  pap>er.  Cut  in 
halves.  Cut  freehand  circle  for  head. 
Cut  moccasins.  Cut  head  feathers  from 
other  piece.  Leave  decorations  for  Art 
Lessons. 
2.  Papoose — (Place  working  drawing  on 
board  Fig.  5)  Use  any  size  sauare.  Pu- 
pils measure.  Teach  term  aiagonal  to 
third  grade  pupils.  Fold  as  in  Fig.  5. 
Insert  decorated  circle  for  head.  Fold  up 
at  bottom  and  lace  as  in  Fig.  6.  Hang  in 
trees  on  sandtable. 

3.  Circle  Marker  (Save  for  future  use  in 
construction  work.)  Use  cardboard  6}^" 
X  1".  Beginning  a  little  from  edge  mark 
off  strip  into  inches  and  half  inches  as  in 
Fig.  7.    Perforate  on  dots. 


4.  Wigwam — Fig.  8.  Use  square  9"  x  9". 
Find  center  dv  folding  or  measuring. 
Place  pin  in  first  p>erforation  of  circle 
marker  and  press  through  center  of  square. 
Hold  firmly.  Place  p>encil,  held  upright, 
in  p>erf oration  between  4  and  5  and  radiate 
same  around  pin  as  a  center,  thus  construc- 
ting a  circle  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
Finish  as  in  Fig.  9.  Decorate  during  Art 
Lesson. 

5.  Canoe.  Draw  working  drawings  10,  11 
and  12  on  board  and  continue  as  lines 
direct,  folding  on  dotted  lines  and  cutting 
on  heavy  lines.  Decorate  at  Art  time  and 
sew  edges  with  raffia  at  Seat  Work  Time. 

II.    Art 

Teach  Indian  Art — Source  from  Nature — 
Rude — Colors  Bright.  Decorate  all  prob- 
lems previously  made. 

Pupils  make  rainbow  at  board  with  colored 
chalk.  Compare  rainbow  colors  with 
colors  in  Crayola  boxes.  Allow  pupil 
drawing  most  correct  rainbow  to  draw  one 
on  blackboard  as  background  for  sand- 
table. 

III.  Nature 

Teach  Indian  love  of  nature.  Outdoor  life — 
effect  on  health.  Teach  pupil  to  recognize 
pine  and  birch  trees  and  give  uses  of  same. 
Study  stars.  Recognize  Big  Bear  or 
Dipper  and  Little  Bear  or  Little  Dipper. 
Study  Rainbow.  Respect  for  animals- 
friends  not  enemies.  Uses  of  animals. 
IV.  .  Music  and  Dances 

Call  attention  to  Indian  idea  of  music. 
Music  Supervisor  should  place  some  lively 
Indian  song  on  her  Octooer's  music  out- 
line. Teach  an  Indian  dance.  May  be 
applied  in  November. 

V.    Lanouaqe 

Oral  and  written  compositions  on  Indian  life. 
If  story  of  Hiawatha  is  used,  many  parts 
will  be  good  for  dramatization. 

VI.    Clay  Modelling 

Teach    Indian    Coil    Method    of    pottery. 

Model  bowls,  water  bottles,  etc.     Many 

good  examples  found  in  ^'Hopi,  the  Clin 

Dweller." 

VII.    Busy,  Seat,  or  Occupational  Work 

(Undirected) 

Materials:  Clay,  pap>er,  scissors,  card- 
board looms,  colored  twine  or  raffia,  boxes 
containing  brightly  colored  triangles  to  be 
arranged  into  borders  and  other  designs. 

Model  or  cut  freehand  deer,  bears,  snakes, 
squirrels,  fish,  birds,  etc.  Pupil  construct 
without  direction  from  teacher  the  three 
Columbus  boats,  bows  and  arrows,  etc. 
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Assembling  of  Sandtable 
Cover  sandtable  with  sand  and  rocks 
to  imitate  rugged  land  with  sea  at  one 
side.  Pupils  plant  pine  trees  as  forest. 
Teacher  select  best  problems  previously 
made  as  wigwams,  animals,  etc.,  and 
pupils  arrange  same  on  table,  teacher 
offering  suggestions. 

After  table  is  assembled  teacher  may 
select  a  pupil  to  tell  story  of  Land  of 
Columbus,  while  another  pupil,  standing 
at  side  of  table  and  by  means  of  con- 
cealed strings,  actually  lands  the  three 


Columbus  boats  on  the  shores  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Indian  Exhibft 

One  comer  of  room  may  be  selected 
for  an  Indian  Exhibit  where  the  rugs, 
pottery,  and  other  work  of  pupils  not 
used  on  sandtable  may  be  displayed. 
Pupils  will  gladly  contribute  curios 
brought  from  their  homes  for  this  ex- 
hibit, such  as  real  bow  and  arrows,  bead 
work,  Indian  dolls,  moccasins,  belts, 
canoes,  etc. 


Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERTWHERE  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABETICON  MATERIAL 

FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT.      THE  EDITORS  ARE  QLAD  TO  CONSIDER  ANTTHING    SUBMITTED    AND    WILL 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


Miss  Alice  Stowell  Bishop,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  in  New  London,  Conn.,  sends  in  the 
following  enthusiastic  note  in  connection  with 
her  work: 

' ^e  were  so  tired  of  the  snow  and  ice.  It  did 
seem  as  if  Spring  would  never  come;  and  I 
decided  to  dash  right  into  a  lesson  which  would 
suggest  summer  and  make  us  forget  we  were 
still  having  an  unusual  amount  of  frigid 
weather. 

When  I  told  the  children  what  we  were  to  do, 
they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  at  once  and 
smiled  gleefully. 

Then  we  talked  about  boats  and  how  fortu- 
nate we  were  to  live  where  there  was  such  a 
beautiful  harbor  and  an  opportunity  to  see  so 
many  different  vessels.  This  led  to  naming  as 
many  types  as  the  children  could  remember; 
from  the  clumsy  barge  to  the  grim  battleship. 

From  this  we  progressed  to  the  various  parts 
of  a  sail  boat  and  the  children  learned  a  few  of 
the  names — hull,  keel,  bow,  stem,  rudder, 
rigging,  etc.  A  sheet  of  paper,  6x9,  was  then 
folded  and  torn  into  two  pieces  43^  x  6.  With 
one  of  these  pieces  we  began  our  cutting.  I 
drew  a  boat  on  the  board,  one  line  at  a  time, 
and  also  cut  with  the  class.    It  was  interesting 


to  see  the  little  sailboats  begin  to  work  out  from 
the  paper,  and  it  gave  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  sculptor  and  his  methods.  The 
results  of  the  lesson  were  so  very  good  that 
nearly  every  child  had  something  worth  while 
and  there  were  surprisingly  few  poor  examples. 

The  cutting  was  then  repeated  on  a  smaller 
paper  and  these  small  white  boats  were  mount- 
ed on  neutral  grey,  with  black  paper  cut  for 
distant  hills  and  trees.  Another  grade  used 
colored  paper — light  blue  for  sky,  deep  blue  for 
water,  white  boat  and  sail,  dull  yellow  mast 
and  grey-blue  mount. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  these  lessons 
but  the  children  enjoyed  them  so  much  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  and  we  all  felt  quite  cheered  with 
one  little  glimpse  of  summer.'' 

SHIP  CHAPTER  ENDINGS.  The  page 
of  ship  panels  made  with  brush  and  pen  gives 
a  problem  worthy  of  thought  and  application 
by  the  student  of  design  and  illustration. 
Much  of  the  pen  and  ink  work  executed  by 
students  is  weak  and  lacking  in  tone  and 
good  arrangement.  If  the  student  first  proceeds 
to  work  from  the  silhouette  forms,  using 
a  brush  and  ink,  and  then  develops  the 
subject  into  a  few  simple  tones,   introducing 
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COLUMBUS  SHIPS 


R  CONBTBDCnON  A»D 


TRANSPORTATION  3  PAPER  BOATS 


School  Aril  Maeoiinr.  One 


TRANSPORTATION  3  '  BOAT  BOOKLET 


BOATS  AND  A  WATER  TRANSPORTA-  To  make  the  boats,  first  nmke  a  little  rec- 

TION  BOOK  are  shown  on  these  two  p^ea.  tangular  box  by  folding  a  square  on  sixteen 

The  probjems  have  been  designed    by  Miss  folds  and  cutUng  off  one  row  of  squares.    Cut 
Jessie  M.  Todd,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Draw- 

ing  and  Industrial  Art.  Duluth,  Minn  ,  and  *'"  ^*^  "^  ">«  «^«  ^'  P"'*  ""''  °'^  ^^ 

have  been  worked  out  by  Grades  1,  2,  and  3.  side  of  the  box.    Use  bright  colored  paper. 
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lines  in  good  directions  to  render  the  tones, 
his  work  will  progress  intelligently.  Try 
the  problem  of  sea  scenes  with  brush  and 
ink,  with  but  few  lines  if  any  at  all.  See  what 
fine  training  will  be  found  for  the  "careless 
outline"  student. 

SEAWEED  DRAWINGS.  In  this  age  of 
much  rushing  and  too  often  over-rushing  to 
industrial  art,  the  knowledge  of  drawing  is 
generally  neglected.  Industrial  Art  will  be 
better  done  if  the  student  first  receives  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  do  it  than  by  drawing  from 
Nature  herself.  The  student  of  botany,  zodlo- 
gy,  anatomy,  or  any  of  the  subjects  needing 
graphic  illustration,  will  be  a  better  student  if 
he  can  draw  well.  The  page  by  M.  D.  Weston 
shows  careful  drawings  made  from  the  sea- 
weeds. Such  a  page  is  not  only  a  valuable 
scientific  study  but  a  fine  form  of  art  study. 

THE  SHIP  IN  APPLIED  ART.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  showing  the  designing  of 
fish  and  ships  and  sea  views  for  application  to 
various  forms.  With  every  application  it 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  ship  or  fish 
has  been  designed  to  conform  in  expression  to 
the  means  employed.  The  ship  in  lace  is  a 
lace  design.  The  ship  has  not  been  brought 
out  to  appear  like  a  poster  or  a  jewelry  design. 
Each  application  has  been  made  within  its 
medium  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal 
the  medium.  This  is  the  greatest  principle  to 
be  observed  by  the  American  student  of  Ameri- 
can art.  A  frank  expression  of  the  subject,  in  a 
simple  and  sincere  individual  way  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  craftsman  or  designer. 

THREE  COLUMBUS  SHIPS  that  will 
travel  with  the  use  of  the  magnet  are  shown  on 
one  of  the  next  pages.  The  working  instruc- 
tions on  the  page  will  just  show  how  to  make 
the  boats.  A  map  made  upon  a  pape/  and  the 
paper  fastened  to  a  frame  will  enable  the  pupils 
to  travel  from  port  to  port  by  moving  the  mag- 
net underneath  the  paper.  The  illustration 
shows  the  route  of  Columbus'  first  voyage.  The 
game  is  an  excellent  one  for  teaching  geography 


and  history.  An  automobile  or  train  can  be 
made  and  manouvered  over  a  land  map  in  the 
same  way. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SEA  SHELLS  was 
received  by  the  editor  recently  from  E.  R. 
Ford,  325  HoUjrwood  Boulevard,  San  Leandro, 
California.  Selecting  a  few  of  these  he  ab- 
stracted a  page  full  of  design  motifs  from  the 
markings  and  forms  of  the  shells.  Sea  shells 
and  sea  forms  present  one  of  the  finest  of 
Nature's  sources  for  design  suggestions.  They 
show  the  marvelous  workings  of  the  craftsmen 
of  the  deep  and  are  a  very  durable  form  of 
material  for  schoolroom  use.  In  response  to  a 
letter  from  the  editor  for  information  as  to  the 
securing  of  such  material  for  art  teachers,  the 
following  answer  was  received  and  it  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  art  teachers  ever3rwhere  to 
send  for  the  sheUs.  The  more  inspiring  forms 
from  Nature  the  art  teacher  places  before  her 
class,  the  less  copying  of  time-worn  motifs  will 
occur. 

"Dear  Mr.  Lemos: 

I  too  have  found  the  shells  a  fine  inspira- 
tion for  designs  and  have  used  them  in  many 
ways.  There  are  so  many  ridiculous  uses 
made  of  shells  for  souvenir  purposes  that  I 
thought  I  would  see  how  appropriately  and 
artistically  I  could  adapt  them,  and  will  send 
some  of  my  ideas  some  time.  The  article  I 
send  tells  of  some  uses  of  them  with  the  aid  of 
cement  (see  article,  "A  Seaside  Handicraft"), 
but  they  can  be  used  by  craftsmen  in  sensible 
and  beautiful  ways.  I  secured  a  small  box  full 
for  $1.00  from  a  sea  captain  who  goes  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  he  offers  to  let  me  have  twenty 
such  lots  more.  So  if  you  know  of  art  teachers 
who  want  the  boxes,  they  can  send  a  dollar 
plus  25  cents  to  cover  parcel  postage  and  I  will 
send  them  as  long  as  they  last.  A  money  order 
or  stamps  should  be  sent  and  only  one  box  will 
be  sent  to  each  person. 

Sincerely, 
E.  R.  Ford, 
325  Hollywood  Ave., 
San  Leandro,  California." 
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A  Hallowe'en  Dancing  Party 


MISS  LOUISE  TESSIN 


MAKING  dancing  programs  and 
planiuDg  on  the  color  schemes  for 
decorating  for  the  coming  Hallowe'en 
dance  at  school  is  such  fun  when  taken 
up  as  a  problem  in  the  art  department. 
Perhaps  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
how  we  did  it. 

Each  student  planned  on  an  indi- 
vidual design,  drawing  it  on  plain  paper 
first.  After  the  design  was  corrected 
and  approved  by  the  teacher,  we 
blackened  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper 
for  tracing  the  designs  on  the  prc^pram 
covers.  The  blackened  side  of  the  paper 
serves  as  a  carbon  paper,  with  this 
advantage,  that  if  we  traced  a  wrong 
line  or  made  any  mistakes  we  could 
very  easily  erase  the  wrong  line.  With 
the  regular  blue  or  black  carbon  paper 
it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  errors. 

Each  one  made  about  ten  pn^rams  or 
more  of  our  own  design.  The  program 
covers  were  made  of  the  colored  papers 
we  used  for  general  work  in  the  art 
department  and  were  in  folder  form, 
about  two  and  one-half  by  four  and  one- 
fourth  inches.  Some  used  orai^e  pa- 
pers for  black  cat  designs,  others  used 
dark  gray  and  black  papers  for  pimipkin 
and  skeleton  designs.  After  we  had 
traced  them  all  we  outlined  them  with 
pen  and  ink  (India  black  ink),  and  then 
tinted  them  in  with  appropriate  colors. 
For  inside  pages  we  used  typing  paper, 
cut  slightly  smaUer  than  the  cover.  The 
commercial  department  gave  us  their 
assistance  by  typing  the  names  of  the 
dances  for  us.  To  make  the  programs 
the  more  unusual  we  gave  the  dances 
names  that  were  characteristic  of  Hal- 
lowe'en. 


1.  Pumpldn  Wabble 
3.  FortuDs's  Fkvoriu 

3.  GiSTeyard  Shiver 

4.  Broomstick  Swuoor 

5.  PautJonea-Ohoat 

6.  Midnicht  Sbriek 
-Edn.  DukColdNicht 

1!-Eitn.  SpookiB  Foi-trot 
3-EilTa,  Skelslon  Rsel 
4-Ei(n.  Hobcoblin  One' 


About  one-fourth  inch  down  from  the 
top  of  the  folded  side  we  punched  a  tiny 
round  hole,  and  through  this,  instead  of 
cords  and  pencils,  we  tied  string,  some 
orange  and  others  black. 

For  wall  decorations  we  cut  huge  cats, 
witches,  bats,  and  owls  out  of  black 
paper,  pasted  eyes  on  them  of  green  or 
yellow  paper,  and  for  the  cats'  whiskers 
we  glued  on  wisps  of  straw  to  give  them 
a  more  realistic  and  bristly  effect.  These 
we  thumb-tacked  to  the  wall  at  regular 
intervals.  We  also  cut  strips  of  orange 
crepe  paper,  which  we  twisted  and 
draped  from  the  center  electric  fixtures 
to  the  picture  railing.  The  lights  were 
also  covered  with  orange  paper  to  give 
a  soft  warm  glow.  In  the  comers  of 
the  auditorium  we  stacked  cornstalks 
with  a  broom  dressed  up  as  a  ghost 
peerii^  from  behind  the  stalks.  Many 
of  the  students  donated  pillows  for  the 
occasion  and  these  were  piled  at  the  base 
of  the  cornstalks  to  serve  as  resting 
places  for  the  dancers.  The  orchestra 
was  seated  off  to  one  side  and  partly 
partitioned  from  the  dancers  by  a  low 
hedge  of  greens  and  autumn  leaves.  The 
huge  pumpkin  on  top  of  the  piano  was 
hghted  with  an  electric  drop  light. 

As  a  substitute  for  punch  we  offered 
cider,  which  was  served  at  an  attractive 
booth  just  outside  the  auditorium  door 
in  the  hallway. 
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American  Art  for  the  Child 

George  Henry  Boughton,  Painter  of  the  Pilgrims 

ELSIE  MAY  SMITH 


THE  life  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  of 
New  England  has  never  been  more 
sympathetically  rendered  than  in  the 
work  of  George  Henry  Boughton.  He 
has  entered  more  thoroughly  than  others 
into  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  time. 
He  has  brought  these  far-away  days 
before  us  in  a  series  of  visual  images  that 
give  us  a  sense  of  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  men  and  women  of 
that  period.  They  are  no  longer  the 
shadowy  figures  of  a  bygone  age  but, 
through  his  pictures,  have  come  to  be 
something  like  actual  presences,  just  as 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  aspirations 
and  ideals,  have  been  made  to  live  for  us 
in  the  poems  of  Longfellow.  Indeed, 
Boughton  has  done  for  them  through  the 
pictorial  medium  a  service  quite  similar 
to  that  performed  by  Longfellow 
through  his  literary  art. 

In  the  picture  called  ** Pilgrim  Exiles'' 
we  have  a  representation  of  Pilgrims 
who  feel  their  isolation  from  all  that 
they  had  held  dear  in  their  old  home, 
their  separation  from  friends  and  kin- 
dred, their  loneliness  and  desolation  in 
a  foreign  clime — one  that  is  not  only 
strange  but  wild  and  savage  as  well. 
These  exiles  are  now  looking  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  out  over  the  ocean  which  has 
carried  them  thither,  and  beyond  whose 
many  miles  of  trackless  expanse  lies 
everything  they  count  most  dear  upon 


earth.  It  is  small  wonder  that  they 
should  gaze  upon  it  hour  after  hour,  as 
a  barrier  between  them  and  what  they 
prize,  and  likewise  the  only  avenue  of 
hope  for  tidings  of  those  they  love. 
Thus  the  artist  pictures  them;  with  a 
look  of  patient  resignation  in  their 
faces — calm  endurance  of  their  lot;  for 
after  all,  their  exile  is  voluntary,  they 
are  here  for  conscience  sake  because 
they  wish  to  worship  in  the  way  which 
seems  best  to  them. 

Three  people  are  represented — a 
young  man,  a  young  woman  and  an 
older  woman.  The  young  man  stands 
with  his  hands  resting  upon  a  cane,  a 
dreamy,  far-away  look  in  his  face;  the 
young  woman  rests  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  Perhaps  she  is  his  sister 
or  his  sweetheart.  Like  most  of 
Boughton's  women,  she  has  a  patient, 
resigned  look  in  her  face.  The  older 
woman  sits  upon  a  large  stone  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  she,  too,  gazes 
dreamily  toward  the  ocean.  Their 
costumes  are  such  as  the  Pilgrims  wore, 
here  represented  with  a  primness  and 
exactness  of  appearance  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  hardships  incident  of 
life  on  a  wild  frontier;  but  perhaps  we 
are  to  allow  this  for  the  sake  of  a  har- 
monious picture,  Boughton  being  fond 
of  elegance  and  orderliness  and  the 
demands  of  beauty   here  being  more 
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insistent  than  those  of  accuracy.  A 
picturesque  coast  line  with  a  deep  in- 
dentation just  behind  the  figures  makes 
possible  long  sweeping  curves  of  much 
charm.  Dark  shrubbery  contrasts  with 
the  lighter  grass  upon  which  the  figures 
are  placed  while  a  few  rocks  add  their 
irregular  outlines  to  prevent  the  sug- 
gestion of  monotony.  The  picture  is 
very  attractive  both  in  its  arrangement 
and  the  style  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
sentiment  embodied. 

SuooESTED  Questions  for  Study 

What  is  this  picture  called? 

What  are  "  exiles' '?    Who  were  the  POgrims? 

In  what  sense  were  they  exiles?  Did  they 
choose  to  be,  and  for  what  reason? 

What  are  these  Pilgrims  represented  as 
doing? 

Why  would  they  naturally  gaze  at  the  sea? 

What  would  it  suggest  to  them? 

How  many  people  are  represented?  What 
relation  do  they  probably  bear  to  one  another? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  young  man? 
What  look  do  you  see  in  his  face? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  young  woman? 
What  is  the  expression  of  her  face? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  older  woman? 
Toward  what  are  her  eyes  directed? 

What  style  of  costume  do  they  all  wear?  Is 
it  the  style  in  which  we  would  expect  to  see 
them? 

What  features  of  the  picture  attract  your 
attention  besides  the  figures? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  coast  line  repre- 
sented? 

Do  you  think  it  makes  possible  any  graceful 
curves? 

Do  you  like  it  better  than  you  would  a 
straight  coast  line? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
shown?  What  contrasts  are  introduced  by 
means  of  it? 

Do  you  notice  any  contrasts  in  light  and 
shade?     What  are  they? 

What  do  you  see  in  the  extreme  foreground? 
Why  do  you  think  the  artist  introduced  these 
rocks?    What  purpose  do  they  fulfill? 
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What  thoughts  and  feelings  do  you  think  are 
in  the  minds  of  these  Pilgrims?    Why? 

Why  should  they  feel  desolate  and  alone? 

What  have  they  given  up? 

In  what  sense  is  the  ocean  a  comfort  to  them? 

To  what  kind  of  a  land  have  they  come? 

What  great  thought,  back  of  their  hardships, 
would  lead  them  to  accept  their  present  lot  with 
patience  and  courage? 

Would  this,  do  you  think,  compensate  for 
their  present  loneliness  and  desolation?  In 
what  way? 

Do  they  seem  like  heroic  souls,  that  we 
should  revere,  as  represented  here? 

Do  you  think  the  artist  has  entered  sympa- 
thetically into  their  way  of  viewing  things? 

Has  he  given  us  an  attractive  representa- 
tion of  them? 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  pleasing  picture? 

Why  do  you  like  it? 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Artist's  Life 

George  Henry  Boughton  was  bom  in  a 
village  near  Norwich,  England,  December  4, 
1833.  It  was  largely  by  accident  of  birth  that 
his  early  life  was  English,  for  the  following 
year  the  whole  family  migrated  to  America, 
where  the  father  hoped  tg  succeed  as  a  fanner 
Not  many  years  af terwai^  the  father  died  as 
well  his  wife,  and  their  young  son,  stiil  a  child, 
was  left  to  the  care  of  elder  brothers.  The 
family  now  settled  in  Albany,  where  in  the 
district  school  the  future  artist  received  the 
beginnings  of  his  education.  He  was  then  sent 
to  a  commercial  academy  that  he  iaight  be 
trained  for  a  mercantile  career,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  he  was  destined  for  something 
else.  He  8p>ent  all  his  spare  moments  in  an 
attempt  to  record  his  observations  of  people 
and  things  about  him.  These  were  a  childish, 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  purposeful  embodiment 
of  what  he  actually  saw. 

One  day  he  went  into  a  store  to  buy  some 
fishing  tackle  but  the  sight  of  some  paint  tubes 
made  him  change  his  mind  and  he  bought  the 
paint  tubes  instead.  The  impulse  to  have 
them  to  use  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Thus 
without  masters  he  began  the  study  of  his  art. 
A  picture  painted  when  he  was  a  mere  lad 
called  "The  Wayfarer"  was  exhibited  at  the 
American  Art  Union  Exhibition  in  New  York 
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and  sold  for  fifty  dollars,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  praise  and  encouragement  from  the 
directors  of  the  Exhibition  when  the  amoimt 
was  forwarded  to  the  yoimg  artist. 

He  soon  took  a  studio  in  Albany  and  met 
with  success  almost  from  the  beginning.  This 
first  studio  was  opened  in  1850.  By  the  time 
he  was  seventeen,  he  had  sold  enough  of  his 
early  productions  to  the  Art  Union  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  England  for  a  six  months'  sketch- 
ing trip.  He  returned  to  Albany,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  New  York.  In  1856  he  went 
to  England  for  a  longer  visit  that  he  might 
study  the  work  of  the  British  school.  While 
there  he  went  on  a  long  sketching  tour  through 
the  English  Lake  District,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. He  returned  to  America  much  bene- 
fited by  the  trip  with  sketches  he  could  use  in 
pictures  diflFerent  from  anything  he  had  before 
attempted.  His  "Winter  Twilight"  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design  in 
1858  and  created  quite  a  sensation.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1860,  where  he  received  much 
assistance  from  Edouard  May  and  from 
Edouard  Frere,  of  whose  kindly  help  he  ever 
afterwards  retained  a  pleasant  memory. 

Nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  France  where 
much  time  was  passed  in  French  art  galleries. 
He  then  went  to  London  and  took  a  studio 
partly  as  an  experiment,  but,  as  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, he  remained  there  and  never  again 
returned  to  the  United  States.  He  now 
entered  upon  a  career  which  was  ever  after- 
wards eminently  distinguished.  A  pictiure 
called  "Passing  into  the  Shade"  was  exhibited 
in  London  about  this  time,  and  highly  praised. 
In  1863  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London,  a  picture  called  "Through  the  Fields" 
and  another  entitled  "Hop-pickers  Returning 
— ^Twilight."  These  were  followed  the  next 
year  by  "The  Interminable  Story"  and  "In- 
dustry,"  these  being  followed   in    1865    by 


"A  Breton  Haymaker"  and  "Wandering 
Thoughts;"  in  1866  "The  Swing,  Brittany" 
and  "Wayside  Devotion,  Brittany."  In  1867 
he  painted  "The  Early  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land;" in  1868,  "Breton  Pastoral;"  in  1869, 
"The  March  of  Miles  Standish;"  in  1870, 
"Age  of  GaUantry;"  in  1871,  "Colder  than 
Snow"  and  "A  Chapter  from  Pamela;"  in 
1872  "Springtime,"  "The  FUght  of  Birds"  and 
"The  Coming  of  Winter;"  in  1873,  "The 
Heir;"  in  1874,  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims;" 
in  1875,  "Gray  Day"  and  "The  Bearers  of  the 
Burden;"  in  1876,  "A  Surrey  Pastoral;"  in 
1877,  "Homeward"  and  "Snow  in  Spring;" 
in  1878,  "The  Waning  of  the  Honey-Moon" 
and  "Green  Leaves  Among  the  Sere." 

Boughton  frequently  exhibited  at  the 
National  Academy  of  New  York  even  after  he 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  England. 
He  was  made  an  Academician  by  it  in  1871,  and 
in  1879,  an  Associate  Academician  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London.  Many  of  his  pictiu'es 
are  foimd  in  the  finest  private  galleries  in 
England  and  America.  They  all  reveal  gen- 
uine pathos  and  a  fine  latent  sentiment.  The 
sources  from  which  he  draws  his  best  inspira- 
tions are  Chaucer  and  the  New  England 
Pilgrims.  His  picture  called  "Pilgrims  Setting 
Out  for  Canterbury, "  "gives  the  impression  or 
conviction  that  the  painter  has  truly  received 
an  individual  thought  above  the  loveliness  of 
Chaucer's  verse  and  that  the  subject  has  fas- 
cinated him  of  its  own  strength.  This  is  a 
welcome  and  rare  quality. " 

Boughton's  art  in  spirit  is  quite  American 
and  many  of  his  subjects  were  taken  from  the 
life  of  the  early  colonists  so  that  we  are  justified 
in  considering  him  a  good  deal  of  an  American 
artist.  "Boughton's  art  is  of  a  sort  so  sweet 
and  wholesome  that  one  would  willingly  annex 
it  if  one  could." 

He  died  January  19,  1905. 
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For  Freedom's  Sake 

An  Art  Pageant  op  the  Pilgrims 
ELBERT  H.  EASTMOND 

Commemorating  the  Tercentenary  op  the  Landing  op  the  "Mayplower 

The  coming  hither  of  the  Pilgrims  three  centuries  ago  .  .  .  shaped  the  destinies 
of  the  continent f  and  therefore  profoundly  effected  the  destiny  of  the  whole  world. 

Theodore  Rooseveut 

Characters 


>> 


The  Goddess  of  Liberty 

The  Spirit  of  Religious  Freedom 

The  Attributes  of  National  Growth: 
Justice,  Education,  Industry, Defence, 
Thrift,  Mercy,  Conquest,  Peace 
(Others  may  be  introduced.) 

The  Sentinels  of  Progress  (Two). 

Pilgrim  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
(Representative  number  Historic 
characters  may  be  designated). 

The  Pastor. 


Spirits  of  Hope  (Little  children)  (Six- 
teen to  twenty  in  number.) 

Peace  Maidens  (Number  to  form  Christ- 
ian cross.) 

Guardian  Angels  (Twelve  to  sixteen  in 
number.) 

American  Indians  (twelve  to  sixteen  in 
number.) 

Pageant  Chorus: 

Note:  For  suggestions  for  costuming  see 
descriptive  matter  imder  illustrations  and 
general  outline. 


General  Outline  and  Directions  por  Production 


Prelude  March   (Selected)  School  Or- 
chestra or  Pageant  Chorus 

Invocation 

Grand  Prologue  Tableau: — The  Glory 
of  Freedom  or  the  Pilgrims'  Hope. 

The  Sentinels  of  Progress  will  enter  the 
auditorium  at  the  sides,  if  possible,  and  take 
appropriate  stations  near  the  stage  or  plat- 
form. One  bears  a  banner  of  Christian  cross 
design  (white  cross  on  blue  field),  symbolic  of 
faith;  the  other  a  torch  of  truth.  This  tableau 
is  a  prophetic  patriotic  picture  illustrating  the 
development  of  liberty  in  the  new  world  during 
the  last  three  himdred  years.  The  Cjoddess  of 
Liberty  is  enthroned  in  the  center  of  a  symbolic 
group  that  represents  the  various  Attributes 
of  National  Growth.  While  the  tableau  is  in 
position,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  will  read  the 
following  poem  after  which  all  assembled  will 
sing  ''America"  directed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Religious  Freedom  who  enters  at  the  side  of  the 
stage. 


Libebtt's  Promise 

Let  mists  depart  that  cloud  men's  minds, 
Let  chains  of  bondage  break; 
The  bread  of  freedom  I  impart 
To  all  who  will  partake. 

The  banner  of  the  brave  unfurled 
I  throw  out  on  the  breeze; 
The  torch  of  faith  and  truth  I  bring. 
The  light  of  land  and  seas. 

Then  herald  forth  the  glad  refrain 
That  Liberty  is  bom, 
That  God  has  sent  his  angels  out 
His  messengers  of  mom. 

The  light  of  freedom  tints  the  dawn, 
The  glory  of  new  life  appears. 
The  power  of  brotherhood  shall  come 
And  bless  the  coming  years. 

Other  appropriate  community  songs 
may  be  introduced  by  the  Spirit  of 
ReUgious  Freedom  during  the  Pro- 
logue. This  tableau  should  be  staged 
back  of  a  light  blue  tarlatan  screen  to 
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Pn^jRiu  Man: — R«gul&r  coat  and  trousers.  White  collar  and  cuffs  (Puritan  style.) 
Belt  over  buttoned  coat  with  ailver  effect  of  buckle.  Weapon  in  belt.  Shoulder  cape  of  color 
appropriate  to  suit.  A^ropriate  color  stockings  over  trousers.  Knee  band  of  appropriate  color. 
Low  snoea  with  silver  enect  Duckies.    Wide  brim  high  crowned  hat. 

The  ATnTUDES  op  N  ationai.  Growth  : — Y oimg  men  and  young  women  dressed  in  symbolic 
manner,  typical  of  the  idea  represented. 

Thb  Sentinels  of.Froobebs: — Young  men.  Blue  or  white  shirts,  white  trousers,  strapped 
from  the  shoes  to  the  knees  with  blue  ribbons.  Shoulder  sash  of  blue  trimmed  with  white  stan. 
Head  band  (Roman  style)  trimmed  with  white  stars.    White  shoes. 


give  a  visionary  effect.  The  Sentinels 
will  take  places  in  front  of  the  screen, 
will  exit  at  the  close  of  each  tableau  and 
again  resume  positions  at  the  opeuiDg 
of  each  tableau  bearing  appropriate 
symbols. 

As  an  additional  feature  of  the  Pro- 
logue, all  or  part  of  the  characters  who 
are  to  take  part  in  following  tableaux 
may  enter  and  take  appropriate  posi- 
tions throughout  the  auditorium  in 
attitudes  of  awe  and  amazement — as 
though  they  were  beholding  a  wonderful 
vision  of  their  future  blessings  and 
reahzed  hopes.  During  this  action  the 
American  flag,  in  connection  with  the 
flags  of  the  various  nations  that  have 
participated   in   the  founding  of   the 


United  States  of  America,  may  be  intro- 
duced in  some  effective  manner  as  a 
part  of  the  decoration. 

At  the  close  of  the  Prologue  Tableau, 
the  characters  who  have  entered  the 
auditorium  will  exit  during  the  rendition 
of  impromptu  instrumental  music  or 
801^  refrain. 

Tableau  One:  The  Faith  of  Our 
FaUiera  (England).  Enter  Sentinels  of 
Prc^press  and  take  positions  as  in  the 
prologue.  The  tarlatan  screen  will 
need  to  be  removed  for  this  tableau 
unless  special  lighting  is  introduced  that 
will  minimize  its  effect. 

A  group  tableau  is  staged  represent- 
ing the  religious  character  of  the  Pil- 
grims.    The   principal   character.   The 
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general  shape  of  a  Christian  cross,  if  the 
arnuiKement  of  the  aisles  will  pennit. 
These  Peace  Maidens  will  bear  symbolic 
peace  branches  or  wreaths  of  flowers  in 
their  hands. 

At  the  close  of  the  tableau  the  Peace 
Maidens  will  exit  at  the  respective 
places  of  entrance.  Exit  Sentinels  to 
impromptu  music. 

Tableau  Two  :  The  PitgriTns  Takijtg 
Leave  of  England.  Enter  Sentinels  with 
lighted  lanterns  (Old  English  style). 
Lanterns  will  be  held  high  at  least  part 
of  the  time.  Various  sized  groups  of 
Pilgrims  will  pass  across  the  stage,  tired 
and  weary.  Appropriat«  parcels  and 
baggage  is  carried  by  them.  The  fol- 
lowing poem  is  read  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christian  Freedom,  as  the  outcasts  pass : 

They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light 
With  years  should  gather  round  that  day. 

How  love  should  keep  their  memories  bright, 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway. 

Green  are  the  bays,  but  greener  still 

Shall  round  their  spreading  fame  be  wreathed 
And  regions  now  untrod  shall  thrill 

With  reverence  when  their  namee  are 
breathed. 


The  Spirit  of  Christian  Freedom.  White 
gown  of  classic  style  trimmed  with  white 
flowers,  green  leaves  or  white  ribbon.  Hair 
trimmed  with  white  flowers  or  white  ribbon  and 
green  leaves.  Peace  branch  or  Christian  cross 
of  white  flowers  in  hand. 

Pastor,  has  the  central  position,  reading 
from  the  Holy  Bible  {Psalms  XXIII). 
The  other  Pilgrims  are  kneeling  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  Organ  music  ren- 
dered softly  is  introduced  during  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture. 

As  an  auditorium  feature  a  group  of 
maidens  will  enter  taking  appropriate 
places  in  the  aisles   forming   in    the 


Till  when  the  sun  with  softer  fires 

Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep, 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  sires 

This  hallowed  day,  like  us,  shall  keep. 

Following  this  reading  the  chorus  and 
audience  will  sing  "Onward  Christian 
Soldiers"  (by  Gould  and  Sullivan)  while 
they  wave  their  handkerchiefs  as  a 
token  of  farewell.  Sentinels  will  exit 
during  the  singing  of  the  last  verse. 

iNTEHLinE:  Appropriate  selection 
by  the  Pageant  Chorus. 

Tableau  Three:  The  Exiles  in 
Holland.  Enter  Sentinels  with  Dutch 
flags   and   take   original   positions.     A 
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picture  is  staged  representing  the  Pil- 
grima — discontented  and  discouraged. 
A  group  of  maidens  dressed  in  white  or 
light  yellow  will  enter  the  stage  from  two 
sides  and  take  appropriate  positions  in 
the  tableau,  holding  aloft  shields  of 
Christian  cross  design.  (White  cross 
on  silver  or  blue  ground  draped  with 
festoons  of  small  red  or  pink  flowers — 
symbohc  of  love),  A  group  of  little 
children  dressed  in  light  green  robes  will 
enter  the  auditorium  and  take  appro- 
priate positions,  holding  aloft  wreath  of 
green  leaves  or  flowers.  They  represent 
children  of  Hope.  The  hymn,  "Guide 
Us,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  may  be 
sung  before  the  close  of  the  tableau  by 
the  chorus  or  chorus  and  audience.  The 
following  poem  may  be  read  by  the 
Guardian  Angels: 

New  courage  take,  0  brave  and  true, 

Your  miasioD  shall  not  fail; 
Lift  up  your  Kearts  in  praise  to  God, 
Aod  bless'd  shall  by  thy  natal  sod: 

The  "Mayflower"  sete  her  sail. 


Tbb  Goddess  op  Liberty: — White  gowo  of 
classic  style,  with  national  color  or  silver  star 
trimmiDg.  Liberty  cap  orstar  crown.  Ameri- 
can flag  carried  on  staff. 

Guardian  Anoelb  : — White  or  cream  colored 
gowns  with  tarlatan  or  gauze  over  drape. 


Dbcorativb  Arrangement  for  an  out-door 
production.  Festoons  of  flowers  and  leaves 
hung  among  the  tree  branches.  A  group 
representing  the  Children  of  Gratitude  are 
seated  in  the  foreground. 


The  proud  bark  floats  her  streamers  gay    . 

To  hearts  of  fond  devotion; 
A  world  of  conquest,  hope  and  ri^t 
That  ne'er  has  lavished  human  sight 

Waits  across  the  ocean. 
Then  onward  press  with  fervent  hope ; 

No  trial  need  you  fear. 
The  new  world  needs  a  prayerful  heart, — 
March  on  and  do  thy  noble  part. 

The  agfeof  Freedom's  near. 

At  the  close  of  the  tableau,  the  usual 
exit  of  Sentinels  and  auditorium  actors 
is  made. 

Interlude  Tableau:  The  Embarka- 
tion. Enter  Sentinels  with  lighted 
torches  and  take  original  positions.  The 
tableau  represents  a  group  of  Pilgrims 
ready  to  take  the  voyage  to  the  new 
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COSTUME  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  CHILDREN 
Puritan  Bot; — Coat,  trousers  and  cap  made  from  brown  cambric.  Brown  stockings  and 
brown  or  black  slippers  with  buckles  made  from  tin  or  silvered  cardboard.  A  common  hat  can 
easily  be  adjusted  to  the  style  by  attaching  the  rim  to  the  crown  in  turban  effect  and  by  placing 
an  eaging  of  my  ribbon  on  the  rim  edze.  White  collar  and  over  sleeve  cuffs  may  be  arranged 
and  a  wide  belt  with  a  silver  buckle.  The  wide  white  collar  in  this  instance  would  take  the  place 
of  the  brown  cambric  collar  on  the  coat  or  cape.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  only  brown  cambric 
capea  for  the  boya  if  they  have  appropriate  waists  or  shirts  and  trousers  of  brown,  gray  or  black. 
PuBiTAN  Gibl: — One  piece  graji  cheese  cloth  drees  made  long.      White  shoulder  shawl,  over 


Peace  Maidens; — See  girls  with  star  staffs  in  hand  in  the  above  illustration. 
Note  : — Other  illustrations  will  give  further  suggestions  for  costuming  should  the  plan  be  to 
produce  this  pageant  with  children  only. 


world.  Arrange  picture  group  pointing 
toward  side  stage  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Mayfiower  is  seen  ready  to  set 
sail.  The  Spirit  of  Religious  Freedom 
is  in  an  appropriate  position  at  the  back 
center  of  the  Pilgrim  group,  pointing 
onward.  Appropriate  instrumental 

music  is  rendered  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  interlude.     At  the  close  the 
Sentinels  will  exit  as  usual. 
Tableau  Four:     The  Landing  of  the 


Pilgrims.  Enter  Sentinels  with  lighted 
torches  and  resume  original  positions. 
A  representation  of  the  Pilgrims  landing 
at  Plymouth.  A  small  boat  may  be 
used  very  effectively  as  well  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  Plymouth  Rock. 

A  group  representing  American  In- 
dians will  enter  the  auditorium  and 
form  a  tableau  facing  the  stage.  The 
Guardian  Angels  will  form  at  back  stage 
and  the  Peace  Maidens  will  form  in  the 
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auditorium  on  each  side  of  the  stage 
next  to  the  Sentinels.  The  Children  of 
Hope  may  take  their  places  along  the 
sides  of  the  sta^e,  forming  two  lines. 
The  symbols  used  by  the  various  groups 
will  be  arranged  in  the  same  positions  as 
in  previous  tableaux.  The  Spirit  of 
Rehgious  Freedom  and  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  will  take  appropriate  positions 
at  the  back  stage.  The  ensemble  of 
this  tableau  will  take  place  during  the 
singing  of  "  The  Breaking  Waves 
Dashed  High  "  (by  Hemans  and  Browne 
— Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Boston)  or  the  "Pilgrims  Chorus"  (by 
Verdi). 

At  the  conclusion  the  chorus  and 
audience  will  sing  an  appropriate 
national  song. 

Additional  Suggestions 

A  stage  backing  of  evei^reen  branches 
gives    an    appropriate    and    beautiful 


effect.  Branches  at  the  front  sides  of 
the  stage  and  above  will  complete  the 
decorative  scheme.  An  arrangement  of 
evergreen  branches  may  be  used  in  the 
auditorium. 

The  production  can  be  adapted  to  the 
college,  high  or  elementary  school  or  to 
club,  organization  or  community. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  outdoor  condi- 
tions. A  platform  with  masked  en- 
trances would  be  necessary  (screens  of 
evergreen  branches.) 

The  following  masterpieces  of  art 
will  give  further  suggestions  aa  to 
costumes  and  properties: 

The  Departure  of  the  Mayflower — Bou^too 
Departure  of  the  PilgrimB — Cope 
E^mbarkation  of  the  Pilgrims — Weir 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims — Lucey 
First  Sunday  in  New  England — Bates 
Priacilla  Spinning — Barae 
Pilgrims  Going  M  Church — Bouf^toD 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla — Boughton 


PICTURE  STUDY  7  PILGRIM  SUBJECTS 


Painted  by  Charles  West  Cope 

SchoDl  Aril  Mofaiini,  Nonmbtr  IStO 
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Calendar  of  Holidays 

ADDIE  G.  EDWARDS  and  HELENE  R.  ABEI^ 
Verses  by  GEORGIANA  T.  MOORE 


Dates  SELEcrrBD,  a  Suggestive  List 


1. 

New  Year's  Day 

2. 

Candlemas  Day 

3. 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

4. 

Washington's  Birthday 

6. 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

6. 

Patriot's  Day 

7. 

May  Day 

8. 

First  Vacation  Day 

9. 

Independence  Day 

10. 

Mid-summer  Day 

11. 

First  School  Day 

12. 

Hallowe'en 

13. 

Armistice  Day 

14. 

Thanksgiving 

15. 

Christmas  Eve 

Stage  Setting.  Since  a  dark  back- 
ground enhances  all  color  eflfects  and 
costumeS;  black  paper  or  cloth  may  be 
used  to  cover  the  sides  and  back-drop  of 
the  stage.  If  circular  disks  of  bright- 
colored  paper,  larger  than  the  children's 
faces  are  mounted  irregularly  on  the 
dark  background,  they  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  ensemble.  A  small  mov- 
able platform  is  needed  in  several  of  the 
acts  and  may  remain  on  the  stage.  A 
curtain  is  indispensable. 

General  Synopsis,  An  announcer,  in 
spectacular  herald^s  attire  (if  obtainable, 
otherwise  in  uniform  of  Boy  Scouts), 
recites  a  stanza  in  front  of  the  curtain, 
introducing  each  act.  With  scroll  in 
hand,  he  greets  the  audience. 

Announcer 
Kind  Friends — 
We  bid  you  welcome  at  this  time 
While  we  present  in  song  and  rhyme 
The  holidays  throughout  the  year 
That  are  most  loved  by  children  dear. 


The  ways  we  choose  to  celebrate 
We  hope  you'll  think  quite  up-to-date, 
And,  at  the  close,  we  hope  you'll  say: 
"The  best  I've  seen  for  many  a  day. " 

New  Yearns  Day: 

The  clock  strikes  twelve,  Old  Father  Time 
Retreats  with  measured  pace. 
While  happy  Little  New  Year 
Is  greeted  m  his  place. 
(Announcer  bows  and  retires.) 

Act  One 

Curtain  rises.  Movable  platform  at 
center-back  of  stage.  Music — "Fun- 
eral March,"  Chopin. 

The  announcer  stands  beside  the 
platform,  supporting  a  clock  dial.  New 
Year  is  concealed  behind  the  clock.  The 
dial  is  made  of  four-foot  square  frame  of 
Ught  strips  of  wood  covered  with  white 
wrapping  paper.  The  numerals  are 
painted  with  wide  black  strokes.  Both 
hands  point  to  twelve. 

Father  Time  enters.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  coUege  gown  and  wears  a  wig  and 
beard.  In  one  hand,  he  carries  a 
scythe,  in  the  other,  an  hour  glass.  With 
bowed  head  and  slow  step,  he  circuits 
the  stage  twice,  pausing  finally  before 
the  dial.  The  music  stops.  A  gong 
strikes  twelve  deliberate  strokes.  Father 
Time  raises  his  scythe  cuts  a  slash  in 
the  face  of  the  clock,  and  helps  Little 
New  Year  through  the  opening.  New 
Year  wears  white,  from  toe  to  pointed 
cap,  with  Ught  blue  paper  wings. 
(Either  a  sweater  and  legging  outfit,  or  a 
sleeping  suit  with  footed-drawers  is 
suitable.)  She  receives  the  hour-glass 
from  Father  Time,  and  skips  in  a  circle 
about  the  stage  to  a  lively  two-step. 
(Curtain). 
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Announceb 
Candlemas  Day. 
The  Ground-hog  waking  from  his  doze 
Perceives  his  Shadow  on  the  snows, 
The  sun  is  out,  the  spring  is  late, 
He'll  snooze  until  some  future  date.     (Exit.) 

Act  Two 

Curtain  rises,  platform  at  left-front  of 
stage.  Music — "  Bogey-Mogey  Town/' 
"Yama-yama  Man''  or  some  similarly 
accented  air. 

Snuggled  close  on  the  platform  are 
two  sleeping  animal  figures  representing 
the  Ground-hog  and  his  Shadow.  Their 
costumes  are  made  alike,  the  Ground- 
hog's of  khaki  flannel,  and  the  Shadow's 
of  gray.  Their  heads  are  covered  re- 
spectively with  army  and  navy  knitted 
hehnets  to  which  are  sewed  roundish 
wired  ears.  They  wear  socks  to  match 
the  hehnets  on  hands  and  feet.  These 
cover  the  extremities  of  the  body  gar- 
ment. A  comic  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance is  given  by  the  large  ears  and 
stuffed  tails. 

They  sleep  through  a  pianissimo 
beginning.  A  sharp  chord  wakes  them 
with  a  start.  They  sit  up,  rub  the 
right  eye,  then  the  left  eye,  twist  the 
head  to  the  right  and  the  left,  stretch 
each  arm  and  leg  separately,  stretch  the 
whole  body  and  get  down  on  all  fours. 
They  move  about  on  hands  and  feet, 
imtil  at  a  given  moment,  the  sim  shines 
out.  For  this  crisis,  a  strong  flashlight 
may  be  thrown  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back-drop,  or  a  transparent  yellow  disk 
may  be  lowered,  or  the  flash  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  by  the 
action  of  the  animals.  They  take  an 
exaggerated  craning  position,  blinking 
at  the  Sim.  The  light  makes  them 
drowsy,  they  yawn,  move  back  to  the 
platform  and  fall  asleep  as  the  last 
measure  of  music  is  played.  Concerted 
action  is  necessary  to  make  this  pan- 
tomine  a  success.  The  Ground-hog's 
movements  should  be  timed  to  the  music 


and  each  gesture  should  be  simultan- 
eously   duplicated    by    the    Shadow. 

(Curtain). 

Announcer 
St.  Valentine*8  Day. 
Beware,  beware,  for  Cupid's  dart 
Is  sure  to  enter  every  heart.     (Exit.) 

Act  Three 

Curtain  rises.  Platform  pushed  aside 
at  center-back.  Music — "Kiss  of 
Spring"  or  "Nordica"  Waltzes. 

Two  pairs  of  Cupids  waltz  around  the 
stage  to  positions  on  both  side-fronts  of 
stage.  They  form  a  tableau,  two  on 
each  side,  kneeling  with  aimed  arrows. 
White  dresses,  white  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, black  masks,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
rows  of  red  cardboard  hearts  dangling 
from  the  belts,  complete  the  costume. 

Pierrette  and  Pierrot  are  the  Cupids' 

targets.    They  dance  a  series  of  waltz 

steps  in  the  center  of  the  stage.    Both 

wear  small  conical  caps,  and  a  one-piece 

costiune   with   ankle-bloomers   and    a 

neck  ruflSe.    At  the  close  of  the  dance, 

the  Cupids  follow  them  from  the  stage. 

(Curtain.) 

Anngxtnceb 
Washington's  Birthday. 

And  now  mv  friends,  I  wish  to  show 

A  minuet  of  the  long  ago. 

Those  days  of  rich  brocade  and  laoe 

Of  powdered  hair  and  stately  grace.     (Exit) 

Act  Four 
Curtain  rises.  Platform  still  back. 
Music — "  Minuet "  of  Mozart.  Martha 
and  George  Washington,  in  costiunes  of 
the  period  perform  the  minuet  which 
Webster  describes  as  "a  slow,  graceful 
dance,  consisting  of  a  coupee,  a  high 
step,  and  a  balance."     (Curtain.) 

Announceb 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 
To  all  our  hearts  this  will  appeal 
A  good,  old-fashioned  Irish  Keel.     (Exit.) 

Act  Five 

Curtain  rises,  platform  back.  Music 
— Irish  Reel. 

The  boys  wear  high  silk  hats  and  a 
diagonal  band  of  green  across  the  chest. 
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The  girls  are  in  white  with  green  sashes. 

(Curtain.) 

Announcer 
Pairiota*  Day. 

listen  to  the  story 

Told  by  a  little  lass 

Of  men  whom  in  old  Concord 

The  British  could  not  pass.     (Exit.) 

Act  Six 

Curtain  rises.    Platform  center-front. 

A  little  girl  recites  "Paul  Revere's 

Ride"  from  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a 

Wayside  Inn."     (Curtain.) 

Announceb 
May  Day. 

Lauds  and  lasses  may  be  seen 

Doing  homage  to  their  queen, 

Song  and  laukhter,  dances  gay, 

Welcome  in  the  Queen  of  May. 

Act  Seven 

Curtain  rises.  Platform  center  back. 
Music — "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn. 

A  throne  decked  with  flowers  is  on  the 
platform.  The  Queen  of  the  May  and 
her  attendants  enter.  The  Queen  is 
preceded  by  a  very  small  Crown-bearer, 
who  balances  the  wreath  on  a  pillow. 
The  train  of  the  Queen  hangs  straight 
from  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  by  two 
small  boys  in  white,  who  carry  bags  of 
confetti.  They  approach  the  throne 
slowly,  pausing  at  each  step,  in  time  to 
the  music.  After  the  queen  has  been 
seated,  the  escorts  stands  beside  the 
platiorm  and  are  joined  by  two  little 
dancers  in  green  who  caper  about  with 
flower  garlands  before  they  make  obeis- 
ance to  her  Majesty.  Then  the  little 
crown-bearer  places  the  wreath  on  the 
Queen's  head.  When  the  coronation  is 
becomingly  concluded,  the  boy-attend- 
ants throw  confetti  on  the  dancers,  who 
resume  their  sprightly  steps  and  exit. 
After  their  withdrawal,  the  Queen  de- 
scends from  her  throne,  and  with  her 

escorts,  leaves  the  stage.     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 
First  Vacation  Day. 
School  is  o'er  for  many  a  day, 
Books  and  papers  put  away, 
Every  hour  is  full  of  fim, 
Care-free  days  have  now  begun.     (Exit.) 


Act  Eight 
Curtain  rises.  Platform  center-front. 
Music — any  popular  song.  A  lad,  who 
might  be  Whittier's  "Barefoot  Boy," 
saunters  in  whistling.  He  sits  down  on 
the  platform,  baits  the  hook  of  the  long 
fishing  pole  which  he  carries  and  droi>s 
his  line  over  the  footlights.  Someone, 
hiding  below  the  stage  level,  pins  a  huge 
cardboard  fish  to  the  line.  The  fisher- 
man, always  whistling,  surprises  his 
audience  by  jerking  up  his  prize.  With 
great  pride,  he  unbaits  the  shopper  and 

carries  it  off.     (Curtain.) 

Annoxtnceb 
The  colors  red  and  white  and  blue 
Will  sig^y  to  all  this  day 
The  love  of  Freedom  is  our  pride, 
Our  lives  are  pledged  to  her  alway.     (Exit.) 

Act  Nine 

Curtain  rises,  platform  in  center-stage 
Music — "Three  Cheers  for  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue." 

On  the  platform  stands  Liberty,  in  the 
pose  of  the  Bartholdi  statue;  with 
draperies  of  red,  white,  and  blue  striped 
crepe  paper,  a  torch  and  crown. 

Three  boys  wearing  pointed  caps  of 
the  tri-color,  and  three  girls  with  wide 
sashes  of  the  striped  paper,  skip  swiftly 
about  the  platform.  Red,  white  and 
blue  pin-wheels  in  their  hands  add  a 

blur  of  color.     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 
Midsummer  Day. 
A  summer  dream  which  will  recall 
Happy  hours  to  you  all.  •  (Exit.) 

Act  Ten 

Curtain  rises.  Platform  center-back. 
Music— "By  the  Beautiful  Sea,"  "Un- 
derneath the  Parasol,"  or  any  amorous 
seashore  ditty. 

Five  very  small  couples  in  bathing- 
suits  march  in  with  a  dip-step  and  form 
a  line  across  the  front  of  the  stage.  The 
Uttle  girls  open  parasols  and  twirl  them 
in  one  direction.  They  all  sing  the 
chorus,  crossing  and  recrossing  their 
feet  with  the  rhythm  of  the  song.    At  its 
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end,  the  parasols  are  furled  and  the 
little  bathers  using  the  same  dip-step, 
make  their  exit.     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 
First  School  Day. 
The  saddest  dav  of  all  the  year, 
The  first  day  of  school,  when  books  appear. 
(Exit.) 

Act  Eleven 

Curtain  rises.  Platform  back. 
Music — "School  Days.'' 

The  school  bell  rings  oflf-stage.  A  long 
procession  of  children  crosses  the  stage, 
singing  the  chorus.  The  barefoot  boy 
of  Act  Eight  heads  the  line,  hardly 
recognizable  with  his  stiff  collar  and  pile 
of  books.  Knitting-needles,  limches, 
jump-ropes,  etc.,  are  conspicuous.  The 
line  may  re-appear  from  behind  the 
backdrop  and  cross  the  stage  a  second 
time.     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 
HaUowe*en, 
Goblins,  witches  and  ghosts  are  seen 
Everywnere  on  Hallowe'en.     (Exit.) 

Act  Twelve 

Curtain  rises.    Platform  back.  Music 

— "  0  You  JoUy  Jack-'o-Lantem. "  Five 

or  six  witches,  in  pointed  black  hats  and 

long  capes,  ride  their  brooms  upon  the 

stage  and  form  a  line  across  the  front. 

Jack-VLantem  in  black  tights,  sUppers 

and  gloves  with  his  head  hidden  behind 

a  large  Ughted  piunpkin-lantem  which 

he  holds,  gUdes  into  the  left-front  comer 

of  the  stage.    The  witches,  in  a  line, 

dance  a  grape-vine  step  as  they  sing  the 

chorus  to  Jack-'o-Lantem.    He  pursues 

them    when    they    leave    the    stage. 

(Curtain.) 

Announcer 
Armistice  Day. 

A  day  we  all  remember, 

The  'leventh  of  November, 

When  Victory  brou^t,  from  war,  release 

And  ushered  in  the  Dawn  of  Peace.     (Exit.) 

Act  Thirteen 
Curtain  rises.    Platform  in   center- 
stage.     Music — "The    Star    Spangled 
Banner." 


Three  figures  are  grouped  on  the  plat- 
form. Peace,  gowned  in  flowing  white, 
with  a  fillet  of  silver  leaves  about  her 
hair  is  in  the  center.  She  holds  a 
sheathed  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  dove 
or  olive  branch  aloft  in  the  other.  A 
soldier  and  sailor  stand  on  the  stage- 
level  at  her  left  and  right.  The  audi- 
ence joins  them  in  singing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 

Thankagimng  Day. 

When  turkey,  cranberry-sauce  and  pie 

Augment  our  joy  in  livmg, 

We  all  look  back  with  grateful  hearts 

To  that  brave  first  Thaiiksgiving.     (Exit.) 

Act  Fourteen 

Curtain  rises.  Platform  in  center- 
stage.    Music — "  America. " 

John  Alden  and  Priscilla  form  a 
tableau,  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer  on  the  platform.  They  face 
each  other,  their  profiles  toward  the 
audience.     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 
Christmas  Eve. 

Christmas  brings  us  mirth  and  cheer 
Gladdest  day  of  all  the  year. 
'Tis  the  time  of  all  times  when 
There's  peace  on  earth!  good  will  toward 
men.     (Exit.) 

Act  Fifteen 

Curtain  rises.  Platform  back. 
Music— "Santa  Claus  Will  Come  To- 
night." 

A  row  of  the  youngest  boys  and  girls, 
wearing  nightgowns  and  pajamas,  tip- 
toe in  and  hang  their  empty  stockings  on 
hooks  at  the  side  of  the  stage.  They 
form  a  line  across  the  stage  and  sing 
their  song  to  Santa  Claus  with  appro- 
priate gestures.  Then  they  tip-toe  oflf 
the  stage.     (Curtain.) 

Announcer 

We  hope  there'll  be  full  measure, 
During  all  the  years  to  come. 
Of  f aitn  and  love  and  pleasure 
In  your  calendar-pendulum. 
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Pilgrim  Plays  and  Pageants,  for  Use 
in  Communities,  Colleges  and  High  Schools 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  op  Educational  Dramatics, 

New  York  City 


PLAYS  AND  pageants,  etc. 

A  DRXAM  OF  Gold  or  Thb  Sbttlxm bnt  or  Jahxstown, 
a  PftgMnt-Play  from  DramatiMed  Scene$  from  American 
Hittory  by  August*  Stevenson.  Excellent  for  high  school 
use.  Best  obtainable  play  of  Jamestown  settlement. 
Absolutely  authentic  in  dialogue  and  action.  Indoor 
setting,  4  acts.  Screen  scenery  will  have  to  be  used  to 
indicate  the  four  different  scenes.  There  are  68  speaking 
parts,  and  about  20  eztoas.  In  producing  it,  a  whole 
high  school  could  best  be  used.  There  are  Indians, 
Cavaliers,  settlers,  sailors,  etc.  Each  speaking  part  is 
short.  There  are  twelve  or  more  girls  as  fine  ladies  and 
wives  of  settlers;  all  the  rest  of  the  parts  are  for  boys. 
This  pageant-play  introduces  such  characters  as:  Capt. 
John  Smith.  Pocahontas.  Powhatan,  Lord  Delaware, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  George  Percy,  Mrs.  Forrest,  etc. 
Costumes:  Cavalier  and  Indian,  Plays  about  IH 
hours.  Time,  1606  to  1609.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifl9n  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  $1.26.    No  royalty. 

For  Libebtt  and  the  Riohts  op  Mbn,  a  Pageant- 
Scene  by  Elisabeth  B.  Grimball.  A  Tercentenary 
Pageant  Scene,  to  be  acted  out  of  doors.  Ftora  26  to  50 
participants  as  symbolic  characters,  historical  characters 
and  chorus.  Thb  pageant-scene  is  specially  designed  to 
commemorate  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  in  Virginia. 
The  text  contains  full  descriptions  of  staging,  music,  cos- 
tumes, so  that  the  scene  will  be  available  for  use  by  any 
community  or  school.  Can  be  had  in  mimeographed 
form  from  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  25  cents. 

Ralbxgh.  Shbphbrd  of  thb  Ocban.  a  Tercentenary 
Masque  by  Frederick  H.  Koch,  written  around  the  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  showing  his  influence  both  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  This  masque  is  now  being  pro- 
duced as  part  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  in  North 
Carolina.  It  has  speaking  parts  for  no  less  than  30 
people,  and  can  be  given  with  a  cast  of  from  200  to  300 
players.  It  shows  scenes  of  both  adventure  and  court 
life,  with  a  fine  chance  for  colorful  costumes.  Fine  as  the 
production  of  the  masque  is,  it  has  been  so  cleverly 
arranged  that  it  can  be  produced  for  not  more  than  $600. 
It  can  be  had  in  typewritten  form  only.  For  pamission 
to  use,  address  the  author,  Frederick  H.  Koch,  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Royalty  of  $10.00 
for  each  performance,  payable  to  author. 

THE  CAVALIERS  IN  ENGLAND 

Aixison's  Lad  from  AUf«<m'«  Lad  and  Other  Martial 
Inierludet  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  One  act  play  for  six 
men,  at  bo3rs  of  high  school  age.  Time  of  1648.  Scene: 
a  simple  English  interior.  Recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Washington  as  showing  a  fine 
idealism  as  well  as  dramaUo  strength.  The  play  shows 
the  courage  of  a  number  of  Cavaliers  when  taken  captive 
bv  the  Round-heads,  and  in  especial  the  courage  of  one 


young  Cavalier,  Allison's  Lad.    Published  by  Henry 
Holt  A  Co.,  New  York  aty,  price  $1.36. 

Thb  Captain  op  tbb  Gatb  from  AlUeon't  Lad  and 
Other  Martial  Interlude  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  One  act 
play  for  six  men,  or  boys  of  high  school  age.  Simple  in- 
terior setting.  A  play  of  Cromwell's  time  showing  the 
magnificent  valor  of  a  party  of  royalists  who  would  die 
rather  than  surrender.  Published  by  Henry  HoH  A  Co., 
New  York  City,  price  $1.35. 

THE  SPANISH  IN  FLORIDA 

Thb  Fountain  of  Youth  from  Play$  of  ike  Pioneere 
by  C.  D.  Mackay.  A  one  act  pageant^lay  which  can  be 
given  indoors  or  out  of  doors.  Recounts  the  search  for 
the  fountain  of  youth  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers, 
and  a  dream  he  had  while  searching  for  the  fountain. 
Six  speaking  parts —  3  men,  3  women,  and  at  least  20 
feminine  dancers.  Can  be  used  by  high  schook;  and  has 
already  been  produced  by  numerous  Teachers*  Training 
Schools.    Harper  Bros.,  New  York  City,  price  $1.00. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  USE  IN  THE  INTER- 
MEDL4TE  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

Indian  Ceremonials  and  Pageant  Material  can  be 
found  in  Indian  Oamet  and  Dancee  with  Native  Songt^  by 
Alice  C.  Fletcher.  Published  by  C.  C.  Birchart  Co- 
Boston.  Mass.,  price  $1.00. 

Thb  Pagbant  op  Patriots  by  C.  D.  Mackay  from 
Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants.  This  is  an  outdoor 
pageant  in  which  from  200  to  600  school  children  can  be 
used.  It  deals  with  scenes  from  the  youth  of  Pocahontas, 
Capt.  John  Smith,  George  Washington,  Daniel  Boone, 
etc.  Full  directions  for  costuming,  music,  and  dances. 
Each  of  the  pageant  episodes  can  be  used  as  a  separate 
one-act  play  if  so  desired.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  New  York  City,  price  $1.36,  no  royalty. 

Thb  Road  to  Tomobbow,  a  pageant  by  Josephine 
Thorp  designed  to  celebrate  the  Tercentemary.  Can  be 
given  indoors  or  out  of  doors.  Twenty-three  main 
speaking  characters,  and  at  least  20  extras.  Val\iable 
in  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  used  as  these  characters 
interchangeably.  Splendid  opportunity  for  pretty 
dances  and  inexpensive  ssrmbolic  costumes.  Full 
directions  accompany  the  text.  Contains  such  ohar^ 
acters  as  The  Spirit  of  Yesterday.  The  Spirit  of  Our 
Nation,  The  Year  1620,  The  Year  1020,  etc.  Can  be 
had  in  mimeographed  form  from  The  Woman's  Press, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  86  cents. 

Whttb  Apbonb  by  Anna  M.  Lutkenhouae  and  Marga- 
ret Knox,  from  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  story  of  that 
name,  to  be  found  in  Story  and  Play  Readert,  volume 
III.  (8th  year).  This  play  has  its  scenes  in  the  late 
Cavalier  i>eriod  in  Virginia.  Its  story  deals  with  Baeoo's 
Rebellion  and  the  burning  of  Jamestown.  It  is  ezoeUent 
for  grammar  grades.    Six  boys.  3  girls  for  speaking  parts. 
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■t  least,  20  extras.  Seven  scenes,  indoor  and  outdoor. 
As  these  scenes  are  very  short,  reversible  screen  scenery 
should  be  used;  brown  on  one  side  and  forest  green  on  the 
other.  When  an  indoor  scene  is  being  used,  turn  the 
brown  side  of  the  screen  toward  the  audience;  when  an 
outside  scene  is  being  used  turn  the  green  side  toward  the 
audience;  These  screens  should  be  hinged  just  as 
Japanese  screens  are  and  should  be  firmly  covered  with 
brown  and  green  burlap  or  denim.  Published  by  the 
Century  Co.,  New  York  City,  price  $1.20.    No  royalty. 

COSTUMES 

For  costumes  see  Montgomery's  and  Eggleston's 
lUiutraUd  Historiet  of  the  United  Statee.  See  also  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Mary  Johnston's  To  Have  and  To 
Moid.  Invaluable  for  court  costumes,  Indian  costumes, 
settlers  costumes  and  sailors  costumes  is  the  Illustrated 
Story  of  Pocahontas  by  E.  Boyd  Smith  to  be  found 
in  most  libraries.  Published  by  Houghton,  MiiBin 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

RECITATIONS 

PoeakonUu  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  to  be 
found  in  Thackeray's  complete  works,  or  in  Poema  of 
Anuriean  History  edited  by  Burton  Stevenson.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tbb  Fibst  Amxrican  Saixx>B8  by  Wallace  Rice.  The 
first  four  verses  only  to  be  fund  on  page  35  of  Foema  of 
American  Hiatory,  edited  by  Btirton  Stevenson. 

A  reference  to  Powhatan  is  made  in  a  stirring  poem 
called  Dtut  of  the  Plaint  by  William  Rose  Benet.  to  be 
found  in  the  Century  Magasine  for  March,  1920. 

For  spirited  recitations  for  boys  of  high  school  ages 
ages  with  sweep,  fire  and  swing,  see  Songa  of  the  Cavalier  a 
and  Roundheada  by  Walter  Thombury,  to  be  found  in  his 
poetical  works  or  in  any  complete  collection  or  anthology 
of  nineteenth  century  English  poetry.  The  three  best  of 
these  are  SaUy  from  Coventry ^  The  Cavalier* a  Eaeape  and 
The  Three  Scare, 

"FIVE  FOOT  BOOKSHELF"  THAT  WILL  BE  USE- 
FUL TO  TEACHERS 

Babnabt  Lbb  by  Richart  Bennett.  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  (juvenile) . 

Bio  John  Baldwin  by  Vance  Wilson.  Henry  Holt 
A  Co.,  NewYork  City. 

HiaroBT  or  thk  United  States  for  Schools,  by 
Frank  A.  Hill.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  O' Jamestown  by  Vaughn  Kester  (out  of  print 
but  can  be  found  in  most  libraries) . 

Mistress  Brent  by  Lucy  M.  Thurston,  Scribners, 
New  York  City. 

Mt  Lady  Pocahontas  by  J.  E.  Cook.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Old  Virginia  and  Heb  Neighbors  by  John  Fisk. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sib  Chbivtophbb  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Little, 
Brown  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stobibs  op  Ambbican  Explobbbb  by  William  F. 
Oordy,  New  York  City  (juvenile). 

Tu  Stobt  op  Pocahontas  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 
Houghton,  MifBin  Co..  Boston,  Mass..  (juvenile). 

To  Havb  and  To  Hold  by  Mary  Johnston.  Hough- 
ton, MifBin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MATERIAL  FOR  STORY-TELLING 
Fiptt  Famous  Stobibs  Rbtold  by  James  Baldwin. 
American  Book  Co..  New  York  City. 

Stobibs  op  Oxtr  Countbt  by  James  Johonnot.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  ADULTS 

The  Pilgbims.  This  pageant  was  published  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  It  can 
be  produced  by  cities,  towns  or  villages,  mulrfng  jt  as 
elaborate  or  simple  as  desired.  It  requires  a  cast  of  from 
150  to  500  men,  women  and  children.  If  your  news 
dealer  will  not  order  this  number  for  you,  address  Mailing 
Department,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  C^ty,  enclosing  a  post  office  order. 
This  pageant  deals  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  where  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  half 
dreaming  over  his  book,  sees  a  vision  of  America  in  the 
future  years.  Through  this  vision  all  the  gr^tt  men  and 
women  of  America  appear,  thus  making  the  pageant 
relate  definitely  to  the  whole  country,  north,  east,  south 
and  west.  The  pageant  contains  dialogue,  pantomine, 
tableaux  and  processional  effects  as  well  as  symbolic 
dances,  folk  dances,  etc.  Full  stage  directions  and 
practical  suggestions  for  the  costumes  accompany  the 
pageant  text.    No  royalty. 

A  Rose  o'Pltmouth  Town  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix  and 
Evel3m  Greenleaf  Sutherland,  can  be  ordered  from 
Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
price  50  cents.  A  play  in  four  acts,  4  male  and  4  female 
characters.  Two  scene  settings;  one  a  Pilgrim  interior, 
the  other  a  wood  in  Plymouth;  or  can  be  given  in  one  in- 
terior scene  if  desired.  Plays  two  hours.  Has  had 
professional  production  and  very  wide  use.  A  charming, 
poetic  and  highly  interesting  play,  absolutely  authentic. 
Filled  with  dramatic  suspense.  It  tells  the  story  of  Rose 
de  la  Noye,  Pilgrim  of  French  descent,  who  plays  havoc 
with  the  hearts  of  Pilgrim  men;  and  who  comes  near 
marrying  the  wrong  man  through  a  loveis'  misunder- 
standing. The  play  is  replete  with  picturesque  sit\ia- 
tions,  and  has  much  humor.  Pilgrim  costumes.  There 
is  a  royalty  of  ten  dollars  for  performances  by  amateurs; 
but  the  play  is  well  worth  it.  Full  directions  for  cos- 
tuming and  staging. 

Standish  op  Standish  by  Annie  Russell  Marble, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
Massachusetts^  at  $1.00.  A  dramatisation  of  Jane  G. 
Austin's  novel  of  that  name.  The  play  is  in  three  acts 
and  six  scenes,  with  one  interior  used  throughout.  Five 
female  and  five  male  characters.  The  play  tells  the 
romance  of  Priscilla,  John  Alden,  and  Miles  Standish. 
There  is  a  secondary  love  story;  and  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest is  developed  by  the  comedy  character  of  Desire 
Minter.  The  play  is  authentic,  and  the  dialogue  lifelike 
and  full  of  quaint  turns  of  speech.  Full  descriptions  of 
scene  setting  and  action.    $5.00  royalty. 

The  Coxtbtship  op  Miles  Standish  by  Eugene  W. 
Presbry.  A  play  in  one  act  dramatising  the  Longfellow 
story,  published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street, 
New  York  City,  at  25  cents.  It  has  two  male  and  two 
female  characters.  The  scene  is  a  Pilgrim  interior. 
Pilgrim  costumes.  Easy  to  give.  Plays  25  minutes. 
No  royalty. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

In  the  Good  Old  Days  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith  from 

Play  a,  Pantominea  and  TabUaitx  for  Children,  published 
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by  Moffat,  Yard  A  Co.,  New  York  City,  price  $1.00  net. 
Thia  is  a  one-act  play  with  four  scenes,  for  which  one  in- 
terior soene  can  be  used  throughout.  It  has  prologues 
spoken  by  Father  Time  and  his  Hour  Glass.  It  might  al- 
most be  called  a  short  play  in  four  acts  for  children. 
Five  boys  and  2  girls.  Ages  run  from  11  to  15  years. 
Plays  about  an  hour.  Concerns  the  adventures  of  two 
children  of  today  who  crawl  through  an  ancient  fireplace 
into  Yesterday,  and  find  themselves  in  stem  Pilgrim 
times.  The  pleasures  children  have  today  compared  to 
what  they  had  then  are  interestingly  and  amusingly 
shown.  Excellent  authentic  dialogue  and  humorous 
situations.    A  very  fine  play  for  children.    No  royalty. 

A  LrTTLB  Piloriim'  Pboorsss  by  C.  D.  Mackay. 
published  by  Samuel  French.  28  West  38th  Street,  New 
York  City,  price  25  cents.  One  act  play.  Setting,  a 
a  Pilgrim  interior.  Eight  boys.  4  girls,  in  ages  ranging 
from  8  to  13  years.  This  is  a  morality  play,  after  the 
manner  of  Bunyan's  PilgrinCt  Progrett.  A  little  Pilgrim 
at  Dame  Decision's  Inn  meets  with  False  Pride,  Honesty, 
Steadfastness,  etc.    Authentic  dialogue.    No  royalty. 

Thb  First  THANKsoiviNa  Dinnkr  by  Majorie  Benton 
Cook.  One  act  play.  Could  be  arranged  so  that  it  could 
be  given  indoors  or  outdoors;  but  preferably  indoors. 
Seven  boys  and  3  girls  of  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Plays  25 
minutes.  Can  be  ordered  from  the  Drama  League  Book 
Shop,  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  price  35  cents. 
No  royalty. 

Finding  ths  Mayflowers  by  Blanche  Proctor  Fisher, 
published  by  Walter  H.  Baker  and  Company,  5  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  15  cents.  A  play  in  one  act. 
Seven  girls,  or  if  the  prologue  is  included,  8  girls  and  1  boy. 
Ages  8  to  14  years.  Plays  25  minutes.  Scene:  interior 
of  a  Pilgrim  home.  The  play  concerns  the  hunt  for  the 
first  mayflowers,  and  has  a  surprise  ending.  There  is 
considerable  humor  in  the  play.  An  excellent  play  for  a 
cast  of  all  girls.    No  royalty. 

Thb  Lirs  OF  THE  Corn.  An  Indian  drama  in  5 
dances  with  authentic  Indian  music  and  choruses.  Can 
be  found  in  Indian  Oamea  and  Dancea  with  Native  Songs 
by  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  A 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  $1.00.  Thia  is  a  superb 
bit  of  Indian  pantomine.  This  particular  dance-drama 
is  that  of  the  Omaha  tribe;  but  as  the  com  dance  and 
ceremonial  was  used  by  all  North  American  Indians,  it  is 
adaptable  for  purposes  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration. 
In  the  ethnological  notes  to  Longfellow's  HiauxUha  will  be 
found  a  description  of  an  ancient  dance  of  the  com  as 
given  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The 
Life  of  the  Com  is  simply  a  variant  of  this  dance..  It  is 
rich  in  color  and  dramatic  effect,  with  Indian  and  sym- 
bolic costumes  which  are  indicated  in  the  text.  At  least 
50  young  people,  from  12  to  20  years  of  age,  can  take  part 
in  it.  As  many  more  as  desired  can  participate.  There 
must  be  seven  special  "dance  leaders"  who  are  skilled  in 
dancing  and  pantomine.  There  should  be  an  accom- 
pansring  chorus  of  at  least  25  voices.  Words,  music  and 
full  description  of  each  dance  are  given.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  drama  for  outdoor  production.     No  royalty. 

The  Pilgrim  Interlude  from  Patriotic  Plays  and 
PageanU  by  C.  D.  Mackay,  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  price 
$1.35  This  is  an  outdoor  play  in  one  act.  Ten  boys  and 
three  girls  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  14  years.  Pilgrim 
and  Indian  costumes.    The  play  contains  an  Indian  solo 


dance.  It  relates  the  story  of  how  Priscilla  Mullins 
taught  a  little  Indian  girl  to  spin.  Dialogue  and  cos- 
tumes authentic.    Easy  to  produce.    No  rojralty. 

TABLEAUX 

The  Pilgrims  captive  in  the  market  place  in  Boston, 
England. 

The  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  At  Leyden.  Embarking 
from  Delft  Haven. 

The  departure  from  Southampton,  England.  (Here 
the  English  Merry  Makers  who  were  not  Pilgrims  had 
their  Morris  Dances.) 

Indian  Life;  war  dance;  moon  dance;  Indian  maidens. 

The  treaty  with  Massasoit. 

A  tea  party  of  Ye  Olde  Tyme  (1670) 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Pilgrims'  Farewell;  the 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  the  wedding  of  Priscilla 
Mullins;  the  arrival  of  Squanto  in  Pljonouth  colony. 
The  Perry  pictures  will  be  an  aid  in  staging  tableaux. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Perry  Picture  Company, 
Maiden,  Mass. 

RECITATIONS 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Felicia  Hemans  to  be 
found  in  any  collection  of  her  poems  in  most  school  books. 

The  Mayflower  by  Alfred  Noyes,  a  superb  poem 
which  will  appear  in  the  Delineator  Magasine  in  May. 

Portions  of  "Oh,  Pioneers!"  by  Walt  Whitman  to  be 
found  in  most  libraries. 

Selections  from  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by 
Longfellow  to  be  found  in  most  libraries. 

MUSIC 

America  the  Beautiful  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates  is 
excellent  for  community  singing  and  suitable  for  Pilgrims. 

America. 

A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God,  Martin  Luther's 
hymn. 

Gone  is  Now  the  Sullen  Winter.  Pilgrim  chant  to 
be  found  on  page  27  of  Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  by  C. 
D.  Mackay.    This  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Oxford. 

Other  songs  are  an  old  marching  song  of  the  lowlands 
called  Fortune,  My  Foe,  Why  Dost  Thou  Frown  On  Melt 
There  is  an  old  time  ring  to  O  Httsh  Thee  My  Babie  by 
Sullivan  which  makes  it  possible  for  this  celebration. 

Indian  songs  wiU  be  found  in  Indian  Oames  and  Dances 
with  Native  Songs  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  published  by  C. 
C.  Birchard  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  for  $1.00. 

For  instrumental  music  see  New  England  Idylls  by 
Edward  MacDowell,  price  $1.25.  Woodland  Sketches 
from  an  Indian  Lodge  by  Edward  MacDowell,  price  $1 .25 
both  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  8  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  aty. 

BOOKS  ON  COSTUMES 

Two  Cbntxtries  of  Costume  in  America  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle. 

Costumes  and  Scenery  by  C.  D.  Mackay. 

Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States. 

School  History  by  Hart,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City 
gives  good  plates  in  color. 

Mary  of  Plymouth  by  James  Otis,  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City,  at  44  cents  gives  splendid  illustrations  of 
Pilgrim  and  Indian  properties,  costumes,  anfl  interiors, 
and  exteriors. 

Any  well  illustrated  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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SCHOOL  ARTS 


Materiala  for  Pilgrims'  costumes  will  be  found  in 
cotton  cambric,  unglazed;  canton  flannel;  and  cotton  rep. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  as  some  i>eople  do,  that  the  Pil- 
grims always  wore  black.  They  wore  black,  but  also 
dark  green,  blue,  gray,  gray-green,  and  warm  shades  of 
maroon  and  bronse-brown.  All  Pilgrim  women  wore 
caps  and  their  hair  tucked  up  under  them.  Pilgrim  girls 
wore  their  hair  tucked  under  caps  also.  Pilgrim  men  and 
boys  wore  their  hair  ''boxed." 

From  the  Dennison  Tissue  Paper  Company  in  any  city 
where  there  is  a  branch  of  it.  Red  brick  paper  at  25  cents 
a  roll  can  be  obtained.  This  is  excellent  for  Pilgrim  fire- 
places at  a  late  date,  1635  and  on.  For  earlier  date  there 
is  gray  stone  paper  for  chimney  places  which  can  be 
bulked  over  rolled  up  newspapers  to  look  just  like  a  stone 
hearth.  Twenty-five  cents  a  roll,  3  yards  to  the  roll. 
Address  Dennison  Paper  Company,  5th  Avenue  and 
27th  Street,  New  York  City. 

PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY 

CONSTANCK     D'ArCT     MaCKAT.     COMMUNITY     SERVICE 

(Incorporated) 

There  is  to  be  a  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  Pilgrim 
Tercentenary  in  the  United  States  continuing  throughout 
1020.  The  following  suggestions  are  given  for  making 
the  celebration  tie  up  in  every  possible  way  with  the  work 
of  communities. 

Libraries  (Pilgrim  Bibliography,  Displays,  etc.) 

Games 

Community  Music  and  Singing 

Folk  Dancing 

Story  Telling 

Drama 

Recitations 

A  clear  understanding  as  to  the  difference  between  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans  printed  and  placed  where  it  can  be 
read: 

"The  actual  difference  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans  was  that  the  Pilgrims  were  Separatists  and 
sought  the  New  World  in  order  to  have  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
while  the  Puritans  desired  no  separation  from  the  church 
itself  only  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  sought 
only  to  reform  it.  The  Pilgrims  were  the  first  advocates 
of  freedom  of  conscience  and  believed  in  a  free  religion  as 
an  act  of  obedience  to  God  only. " 

— From  cuidress  by  Dr.  Benj.  Scott  Chamberlain  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  Manor  House  at  Serooby,  England. 

Libraries 

(1)  Pilgrim  bookshelf  of  poetry,  playa,  pageants, 
recitations,  music,  romance,  history,  costume  and  refer' 
ence  works  relcUing  to  the  Pilgrims.  A  tentative  list  of 
these  is  here  suggested. 

A  Little  Captive  Lad  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  Clity. 

A  Little  Pilgrim's  Prooress.  a  play  by  C.  D.  Mac- 
kay,  published  by  Samuel  French,  New  York  City. 

A  Nameless  Nobleman  by  Jane  G.  Austin,  published 
by  the  Pilgrim  Book  Shop,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town,  a  play  by  Beulah  Marie 
Dix  and  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland  may  be  obtained 
through  Samuel  French,  New  York  City. 

A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Roland  Usher,  published 
by  MacmiUan  Company,  New  York  Clity. 

Betty  Alden  by  Jane  G.  Austin,  published  by  the  Pil- 
grim Book  Shop,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Finding  the  Mayflowers,  a  play  by  Blanche  Proctor 
Fisher,  published  by  Walter  Baker  and  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Founders  of  Our  Country,  by  F.  E.  Coe,  con- 
taining the  story  of  Miles  Standish,  Captain  of  Ply- 
mouth, published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  CHty. 

Four  American  Indians  by  Whitney  and  Perry.  Thia 
contains  the  story  of  King  Phillip  and  Massasoit  and  his 
two  sons,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
New  York  City. 

Indian  Games  and  Dances,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
published  by  C.  C.  Birchart  and  Company,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Mary  of  Plymouth  by  James  Otis,  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  City. 

Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  by  C.  D.  Mackay 
contains  a  Pilgrim  play. 

Pilgrim's  Progiess  by  John  Bunyan  (Good  for 
costumes). 

School  History  by  Hart,  published  by  the  AmMican 
Book  Company,  New  York  CMty,  contains  colored 
illustrations. 

Standish  of  STAin>iaH  by  Jane  G.  Austin,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifllin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure  by 
Edward  Eggleston,  containing  stories  of  women  in 
Indian  Wars,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  aty. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by  Longfellow, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by  Eugene 
Presbry,  a  play,  published  by  Samuel  French,  New 
Yor :  City. 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America  by  Alice 
Moore  Earl. 

(2)  Decorations  for  the  bookshelf.  A  long  strip  of 
white  cardboard  on  which  is  prettily  labeled  Ye  Pilgrim 
Book  Shelf.  At  top  of  this  placard  a  Pilgrim  woman 
reading  a  book,  at  foot  of  it  a  Pilgrim  man  reading  a 
book. 

(3)  Displays 

(a)  The  following  pictures  can  be  ordered  from  the 
Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Mass.,  illustrating 
costumes  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  pictures  are  sise  10  x  12, 
price  seven  cents  each.  No  order  is  accepted  for  less 
than  five,  and  a  money  order  must  be  sent  with  the  letter. 

1331  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Weir. 

1332  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Rothemel. 

1336  Pilgrim  Exiles  by  Boughton. 

1337  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  by  Boughton. 
1339    Pilgrims  Going  to  Church  by  Boughton. 

(b)  Pictures  by  Remington.  Some  pictures  in  strong 
color  showing  scenes  of  Indian  life  are  not  only  appro- 
priate but  in  fine  contrast  to  the  quiet  colored  PUgrim 
scenes.  These  scenes  should  not  be  of  the  plains.  They 
should  be  scenes  that  might  be  in  New  England,  such  as 
an  Indian  with  a  canoe;  an  Indian  praying  to  the  Great 
Spirit;  an  Indian  hunting;  etc. 

(c)  Pilgrim  Scene  with  dolls.  A  half  a  dosen  dolls, 
six  or  seven  inches  high  dressed  like  Pilgrims.  One  doll, 
a  Pilgrim  man,  should  be  in  the  stocks.  The  other  dolls 
should  be  ranged  against  a  little  hoUock  which  can  be 
made  by  covering  some  books  with  green  canton  flannel. 
The  dolls  can  stand  against  this. 
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(d)  Posters.  There  may  be  posters  specially  de- 
signed by  local  artists,  showing  special  scenes  from 
Pilgrim  life. 

(e)  Models  of  tiny  stages  showing  the  settings  for 
Pilgrim  plays.  A  Pilgrim  interior,  with  brown  walls, 
stone  hearth  and  brown  furniture  is  suggested. 

Games 
Pilgrim  and  Indian 

PiLQBZM  Gamxb:  How  to  Play  Stool  Ball.  (Extract 
from  "Mary  of  Plymouth"  by  James  Otis.  American 
Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 
Price  60  cents.) 

"I  know  not  if  my  friend  Hannah  has  seen  the  game  of 
stoolball  as  it  is  played  in  our  village  of  Plymouth,  be- 
cause those  among  us  who  take  part  in  it  use  no  sticks 
nor  bats,  but  strike  the  ball  only  with  their  hands.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  real  stools  here  as  yet,  because  of  the 
labor  necessary  to  make  them,  when  a  block  of  wood 
serves  equally  well  on  which  to  sit;  but  the  lads  who  play 
the  game  take  a  short  piece  of  puncheon  board,  and, 
bring  three  holes  in  it,  put  therein  sticks  to  serve  as  legs. 

These  they  place  upon  the  groimd  behind  them,  and 
he  who  throws  the  ball  strives  to  hit  the  stool  rather  than 
the  player,  who  is  allowed  only  to  use  his  hands  in 
warding  it  off.  Whosesoever  stool  has  been  hit  must 
himself  take  the  ball,  throwing  it,  and  continuing  at 
such  service  until  he  succeedsin  striking  another's  stool." 

Indian  Games:  (From  Indian  Games  and  Dances  by 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  k.  Co. 
Price,  $1.00). 

Properties:  One  double-ball;  as  many  sticks  as 
players;  red  and  yellow  head-bands,  equal  in  number,  for 
the  two  sides  of  players.  Directions:  The  double-ball 
should  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  A  strip  of 
leather  or  of  strong,  closely  woven  brown  cloth  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long.  For  six  inches  from  both 
ends  the  strip  should  be  about  seven  inches  wide ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  strip  between  these  ^ide  ends  should  be  about 
three  inches  wide.  The  wide  ends  are  to  form  the 
pouches,  and  the  narrower  middle  section  the  band  to 
connect  the  two  pouches.  The  two  edges  of  the  strip 
should  be  lapped  and  strongly  sewed  the  entire  length  of 
the  strip,  except  a  small  opening  about  an  inch  long  left 
on  the  side  of  each  of  the  pouches.  Through  this  open- 
ing the  pouches  are  filled  with  dry  sand,  then  the  edges 
are  securely  sewed  together  so  that  no  sand  can  escape. 
These  pouches  are  the ' '  balls. ' '  The  sides  of  the  pouches 
should  be  decorated  with  designs  painted  in  bright  colors 
and  a  little  tuft  or  tassel  of  red  yarn  fastened  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom  of  the  pouch.  The  sticks  should  be 
about  thirty-two  inches  long,  not  too  heavy  and  some- 
what pointed  at  one  end  that  is  slightly  curved.  Each 
stick  should  be  marked  by  an  individual  device  so  that 
it  can  be  claimed  by  its  owner. 

Two  wickets,  made  by  crotched  poles  about  five  and  a 
half  to  six  feet  high,  having  a  bar  fastened  across  the  top, 
are  placed  in  line  with  each  other,  one  at  the  East,  the 
other  at  the  West,  and  as  far  apart  as  the  limits  of  the 
grounds  will  permit.  A  red  streamer  to  be  tied  to  the 
eastern  wicket  and  a  yellow  streamer  to  the  western 
wicket. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties  of  eqtial  num- 
bers and  lots  should  be  drawn  to  decide  which  side  shall 


have  the  eastern  goal,  and  all  of  that  side  must  wear  red 
head-bands;  the  other  side  must  wear  yellow  head-bands 
to  show  that  theirs  is  the  western  goal. 

An  umpire  must  be  chosen,  to  whom  belongs  the  duty 
o  f  tossing  the  ball  when  necessary;  to  keep  the  score,  and 
to  settle  any  disputes. 

To  make  a  point  the  ball  must  be  tossed  so  as  to  hang 
on  the  cross  bar  of  the  wicket.  An  agreement  must  be 
made  as  to  how  many  points  shall  constitute  the  game. 

The  Game 

The  players  stand  in  two  rows  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  apart,  one  color  on  one  side,  the  other  color  opposite. 
The  Umpire  takes  a  place  between  the  two  lines  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the  rows.  When  all  are 
in  readiness,  the  double-ball  is  tossed  by  the  Umpire 
straight  up  into  the  air,  and  all  those  whose  places  are 
near  the  middle  of  the  rows  watch  the  descent  of  the 
"ball,"  and  try  to  catch  on  their  sticks  the  connecting 
cord  of  the  double-ball.  If  one  succeeds,  she  tries  to 
send  it  down  the  line  toward  the  goal  of  her  side;  those 
of  the  opposite  side  try  to  prevent  success  to  this  move- 
ment and  to  send  the  "baH"  in  the  other  direction.  The 
"ball"  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground  from 
the  time  it  is  tossed  until  it  is  lodged  on  the  wicket.  The 
side  that  lets  the  "ball"  fall  to  the  ground  loses  a  count, 
and  the  side  that  keeps  the  "  ball"  up  imtil  it  reaches  the 
goal  scores  two  points,  equal  to  four  counts. 

Follow  My  Leader:  This  game  is  widely  played  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  particularly  by  the  boys,  and  also  by 
the  girls.  The  Leader  improvises  the  steps  and  the 
movements,  which  all  who  follow  must  repeat  and  keep 
time  to  the  song.  It  has  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  of  young  folk  to  another — for  how  many, 
"  nobody  knows. " 

Song:      Follow  my  Leader  where'er  he  goes; 
What  he'll  do  next,  nobody  knows. 

The  Oame:  A  leader  is  chosen,  and  all  who  join  in  the 
game  must  go  where  he  goes,  dance  as  he  dances,  move 
the  arms,  hands  and  feet  as  he  does.  The  skipping  and 
dancing  must  be  in  exact  time  with  the  song  that  all  must 
sing.  The  game  gives  opportunity  for  fancy  stops 
winding  intricate  figures,  "cutting  capers"  and  merry 
pranks. 

Music 

Music:  A  full  list  of  music  is  appended  to  the  list  of 
drama. 

Dances 

The  Pilgrims  did  not  allow  dancing;  but  Indian  dances 
and  ceremoniab  are  appropriate  to  the  period.  A  full 
list  of  these  is  given  with  the  list  of  drama. 

Stoby  Tellino 

A  Story  Teller  in  Pilgrim  costume  should  visit  libraries, 
schools,  parks,  playgroimds,  parish  houses,  etc.  Ex- 
cellent material  for  story  telling  will  be  found  in  Mary  of 
Plymouth  by  James  Otis,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  price 
44  cents.  This  is  filled  with  excellent  short  material. 
Recitations  appropriate  for  Story  Tell«^  will  be  found 
in  the  Lift  of  Drama,  which  includes  pageants,  plays, 
tableaux,  recitations,  dances,  ceremonials  and  music. 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  1  Madison  Avenue* 
New  York  City. 
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The  November  Sandtable 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 


THE  problems  for  this  month's 
sandtable  are  to  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  following  respec- 
tive subjects. 

I.  Reading. 

In  second  and  third  grades,  ''Colonial 
Children''  is  suggested  to  he  used  either  as  a 
supplementary  reader  or  as  a  story  to  he  read 
by  the  teacher. 

II.  NxTMBER  Work. 

1.  Log  Cabin,  Use  6"  x  9"  paper  or  better 
9"xl2".  Review  folding  of  square  or  use 
actual  measurements.  From  square,  fold  six- 
teen fold  pattern,  as  in  figure  1.  Cut  door 
\}^"  X  1",  also  window  1"  square.  During 
drawing  period  indicate  logs  with  crayolas  or 
pencil.  Use  the  remaining  3"x6"  piece  of 
paper  to  make  chimney.  Indicate  stones  as  in 
figure  1.  Paste  chimney  to  end  of  house.  Fold 
A  over  B  at  both  ends  of  roof.  Ends  of  cahin 
will  lap  over  each  other  slightly. 

2.  Cradle.  Figure  2.  Use  any  size  oblong. 
Pupils  measure.  Fold  square.  Use  square  for 
body  of  cradle  and  remaining  piece  for  the  two 
rockers.    Insert  rockers  into  slits  A  and  B. 

3.  Loom  for  Rag  Rug,  Use  very  heavy 
cardboard  6"x9".  Place  vertically  on  desk. 
Draw  line  ^  inch  from  top  and  bottom  across 
board,  and  on  these  two  lines  mark  off  with 
ruler  half  inches  starting  ^  inch  and  ending  3^ 
inch  from  end.  Perforate  dots.  With  cord  or 
twine  and  darning  needle  string  as  for  weaving. 
Use  strips  of  rags  9  inches  long  and  one  inch 
wide  for  weavers.  Tie  ends  in  double  knots  as 
the  weavers  will  extend  over  the  edge  of  loom. 
The  weaving  of  rug  should  be  done  at  the  seat 
work  time  as  it  will  be  found  to  be  excellent 
and  profitable  "busy"  work  for  the  entire 
month,  and  when  once  begun  very  little  further 
help  from  the  teacher  will  be  necessary. 

4.  Mayflower,  See  Figure  3.  From  6x6 
square,  fold  sixteen  fold  pattern  or  use  measure- 
ments. Place  working  drawings  on  board  and 
fold  on  dotted  lines  and  cut  on  heavy  lines. 
Turn  up  bottom  and  fold  in  the  inserts  A  and  B. 
See  Figure  4  for  finished  Mayflower. 


ra.  abt. 

1.  Coshune  Design.  Pilgrim  Maid.  Use 
4''  X  6''  oblong.  Fold  and  cut  as  in  figures  9 
and  6.  Fold  a  4"  x  8"  piece  of  paper  in  center 
across  and  cut  dress  double,  fold  coming  at  top. 
Color  dark  gray  or  brown.  Cap,  collar  and 
cuffs  to  be  made  from  oblongs  3"  x  1^''  as 
shown  in  group  8  (based  on  circle) .  Cut  apron 
free  hand.    Dress  doll  as  in  figure  7. 

2.  Picture  Study.  Use  the  Perry  pictures, 
"Pilgrim  Exiles''  by  Boughton,  or  "Pilgrims 
Going  to  Church"  by  Boughton,  or  "The  May- 
flower in  Plymouth  Harbor"  by  W.  F.  Halsall. 
rv.    Nature. 

Study  wild  turkey,  deer,  pimipkin,  etc. 
V.    Seat  Work  (Undirected). 

Weave  rag  rugs.  Model  or  cut  wild  turkeys, 
pilgrim  fathers,  mothers,  guns,  high  hats,  foot 
stoves,  etc. 

Assembling  of  Sandtable 

Use  rugged,  rocky  setting',  pine 
trees,  sea  at  one  side  with  rooky 
shore.  Teacher  selects  thirteen  of  best 
cabins  previously  made  and  pupils 
arrange  in  village.  Construct  stockade 
around  entire  village  for  defence;  also 
construct  and  place  a  fort  or  common 
house.  Select  best  Mayflower  for 
ocean.  Arrange  paper  doll  pilgrims 
going  to  church.  Place  wild  tiurkeys  in 
trees,  wild  animals  in  forest,  pumpkins 
and  com  in  fields. 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  day  the 
teacher  should  tell  story  of  the  "First 
Thanksgiving  Day"  after  which  the 
sandtable  may  be  transformed  some- 
what. Some  of  the  cabins  may  be 
removed  and  some  trees  taken  out  to 
give  more  space.  Some  pupil  will 
volunteer  to  make  a  rude  wooden  table 
and  benches  for  the  feast.  Some  of  the 
Indian  dolls  made  in  October  were  used 
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as  guests  of  the  Pilgrims  in  our  class. 
These  were  placed  around  the  table 
while  the  Pilgrim  doll  mothers  served 
the  feast.  Clay  bowls,  turkeys,  paper 
pumpkin  pies,  previously  saved  from 
seat  work,  were  placed  on  the  table. 

An  ordinary  pasteboard  box,  set  on 
side  with  front  removed  will  furnish  a 
pilgrim  kitchen,  or  perhaps  a  bedroom 
where  such  articles  as  the  rag  rugs  and 
cradles  previously  made  may  be  placed. 

A  Thanksgiving  Dramatization 
Entertainment 

Primary  teachers  are  sometimes  con- 
fronted with  the  question  as  to  what 
form  of  entertainment  should  be  given 
at  Thanksgiving  time.  Perfectly  willing 
to  give  up  the  old  time  "speech  and 
song"  entertainment  which  requires 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  the  latter  are  now  eager  to 
look  elsewhere  for  something  "new." 
The  writer,  from  previous  experience 
has  found  the  pupils  eager  to  take  part 
in  a  dramatization  of  "The  First 
Thanksgiving  Day." 

From  the  knowledge  previously 
gained  from  the  sandtable  story,  very 
little  help  from  the  teacher  was  neces- 
sary in  our  class.  A  few  days  before 
Thanksgiving  the  A  class,  grade  two, 
was  asked  to  be  prepared  on  the 
afternoon  before  Thanksgiving  day  to 
impersonate  Indians.  The  B  class  was 
asked  to  appear  as  Pilgrims.  From  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  dressing  the 
Indian  and  Pilgrim  dolls,  again  it  was 
unnecessary  for  teacher  to  offer  any 
suggestions  asw  as  seen  when  they  ap- 
peared on  the  eventful  afternoon  with 
"overpainted"  faces,  wooden  toma- 
hawks, borrowed  Indian  suits,  newspaper 
Pilgrim  caps,  cuffs,  beebee  guns,  etc. 

The  dramatization  began  with  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving.    The  mothers 


and  children  were  seen  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  paper  pumpkins,  baking  paper 
or  clay  pies  or  popping  com;  while  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  were  sent  to  the  forest 
to  shoot  wild  turkeys.  A  tree  was 
drawn  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  on 
whose  branches  was  placed,  or  pasted, 
the  group  of  paper  turkeys  previously 
cut  during  seat  work  time.  The  teacher 
placed  the  Pilgrim  fathers  in  a  straight 
line  one  back  of  the  other.  The  ever 
ready  bean  bag  was  used  as  a  gun. 
Each  father  in  turn  took  a  throw  or  shot 
at  the  turkeys;  and  as  the  fowls  were 
shot  they  were  taken  home  to  the 
Pilgrim  mothers  for  preparation  for 
the  feast. 

And  thus  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  the  early  church  going  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  B  class  Pilgrims 
after  a  brief  night's  sleep  arose  early  and 
marched  to  church,  in  single  file,  headed 
by  a  drummer.  Upon  arriving  the 
fathers  and  mothers  quickly  and  silently 
took  seats  on  one  side  of  the  church  and 
the  children  on  the  other,  no  one  having 
forgotten  his  clay  or  paper  foot  stove. 
One  pupil  as  preacher  arose  and  sangone 
line  of  a  famiUar  song  and  the  congre- 
gation repeated  same,  and  so  on.  This 
was  followed  by  an  unpromptu  sermon 
by  the  preacher,  a  sermon  which  was 
supposed  to  have  lasted  several  hours  as 
was  indicated  by  the  man  operating  the 
"egg-timer  hour  glass."  The  tithing 
man  with  his  long  pole  with  a  rabbit's 
tail  or  foot  on  one  end  and  a  knob  on  the 
other,  was  kept  busy  trying  to  keep  the 
cold  and  benumbed  members  awake 
or  chastising  some  giggling,  youthful 
offender.  After  services  the  stiffened 
Pilgrims  marched  wearily  home  to  be 
later  joined  by  the  friendly  A  class 
Indians;  then  the  feast  of  real  apples, 
contributed  by  the  pupils,  began. 
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Leaves  from  an  Art  Teacher's  Diary 


Part  II 


OCT.  29.  Discouragements  some- 
times are  larger  than  the  results 
justify.  Adverse  criticism,  however,  is 
beginning  to  both  antagonize  and  en- 
courage me.  I  have  strongly  resolved 
that  no  one  of  my  children  shall  be 
poured  into  a  standard  mould  of 
aesthetic  problems.  I  am  asked,  "  What 
do  you  do  about  exhibits?"  Exhibits? 
Every  lesson  is  an  exhibit  in  the  process 
as  well  as  the  result.  If  the  fourth  grade 
deem  this,  their  own  stage  scenery, 
adequate  for  their  purposes  after  care- 
ful discussions  and  suggestions  both  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  then  that  is  an 
exhibit  of  foiulh  grade  work.  I  make 
no  apologies  for  crudity.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  child,  how  five  or  six  of  the 
best  drawings  were  selected  for  the 
final  show,  were  "touched  up"  by  the 
supervisor  and  viewed  by  instructors 
and  laymen  with  only  one  viewpoint: 
"That  is  good" — ^meaning  technical  neat- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  grade  teachers 
would  labor,  dictate  to  prepare  "results" 
for  the  ever  critical  eye  of  the  art 
teacher. 

Nov,  5,  1  have  heard  today  of  a 
criminal  lesson  (criminal  is  too  mild  a 
word).  An  energetic  young  woman, 
teaching  second  grade  and  whose  atti- 
tude toward  her  work  and  children  is  one 
of  large  capacity  for  educational  growth, 
was  asking  me  to  aid  her  in  planning 
lessons  in  handwork  which  should  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  subject  matter  of 
her  grade.  She  remarked  timidly,  "  You 
know,  all  this  has  to  be  done  outside  of 
the  art  period. " 


"  It  does?  "  I  exclaimed,  surprised. 

"Oh  yes,  we  must  use  the  art  period 
for  work  assigned  by  the  art  teacher. " 

"What  does  she  assign?" 

"  Oh,  copying  a  page  in  a  new  drawing 
book." 

It  so  happened  that  the  page  men- 
tioned was  exquisite  in  color  and  de- 
sign, but  was  made  up  of  colored  paper 
squares  laid  together  forming  two  figures 
in  action. 

"How  did  you  present  this  lesson?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  had  to  draw  a  large  diagram  on  the 
blackboard,  number  each  square  and 
say,  'Lay  square  one  here,  square  two 
here,  square  three  here,'  until  it  was 
completed.  We  worked  after  school, 
late.  Of  course,  the  results  were  all 
perfectly  like  the  book. " 

"Yes,"  heaving  a  sigh,  "they  must 
have  been. " 

"It's  so  discouraging  to  try  to  apply 
one'^  knowledge  to  real  children — I 
know  that  half  inch  squares  are  too 
SDdall  for  them." 

"Bless  you,  both  you  and  the  children 
shou  d  be  given  a  croix  de  guerre  for 
patience. " 

The  art  teacher  "under  whom"  she 
worked  was  graduated  from  one  of  our 
best  known  art  schools — a  fine  little 
lady,  with  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
aesthetic  but  with  no  knowledge  of 
children.  Why?  Partly  because  the 
school  in  which  she  received  her  training 
had  never  thought  to  emphasize  that 
side,  but  had  stressed  art-art-art-  to 
train  artists,  not  American  citizens.  We 
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have  a  long  road  to  travel  toward  real 
democracy. 

Dec.  2,  Christmas  presents!  How 
shall  I  present  them?  I  used  to  sit  at 
my  desk  night  after  night  and  plan  a 
series  of  logical  problems  ranging  from 
first  to  eighth  grades,  each  one  more 
difficult  than  the  preceding  so  as  to 
make  the  first  grade  calendar  and  the 
eighth  grade  blotter  pad  at  enough  vari- 
ance to  feel  my  work  well  organized! 
Very,  very  logical  but  just  like  a  system 
of  drawing  books,  incorrectly  used — 
same  arrangement  of  subjects,  more 
difficult  each  year,  What  shall  I  do? 
The  teacher  in  grade  one  entered, 

"How  many  calendar  pads  are  we 
going  to  need  this  year?  '* 

"Calendars  again?" — reproachfully. 

"I  know  of  nothing  simpler.'* 

"Why,  my  dear,  use  your  same 
philosophy  for  Christmas  that  you  have 
been  working  out.  My  children  are 
already  making  gifts  during  their  free 
periods.  Come  down  a  moment  and 
see  what  is  happening — I  came  up  to 
ask  you. '' 

On  the  floor  was  a  busy  group  of 
first-graders,  paste,  scissors,  crayons  and 
manila  paper. 

"What  are  you  making?" 

"A  doily!"  (a  large  irregular  circle 
with  dots  of  blue  and  orange  near  the 
edge  showing  a  good  feeling  for  design.) 

I  always  thought  that  design  could 
only  be  the  culmination  of  a  labored 
lesson  or  series  of  lessons  about  balance, 
rhythm,  variety.  I  was  ashamed!  Here 
it  was  before  me — almost  instinctively 
produced.  Yes,  I  know,  I  have  been 
building  on  the  ignorance  of  children 
rather  than  on  their  knowledge.  They 
need  me  for  suggestion  and  inspiration, 
not  hard  and  fast  direction.     I  watched 


for  fifteen  minutes,  fascinated,  listening 
to:  "Fm  going  to  use  red  and  green. 
Don't  you  know,  the  five-and-ten-cent 
store  windows  do,"  and  "Oh,  so'm  I; 
yellow  doesn't  show  plain."  Then, 
"Put  a  black  line  around  it."  This 
last  suggestion  I  have  found  so  often  in 
free  periods — the  child  uses  the  heavy 
Une  around  the  sun  or  a  lemon  because 
he  feels  that  yellow  and  manilla  paper 
are  nearly  of  one  value. 

I  turned  toward  the  teacher.  "I 
see,  I  must  give  up  my  regular  art 
periods  in  here  and  let  you  guide  them. 
Pve  spent  too  much  time  bothering 
them  about  paste  spots  on  green  paper. 
They  seem  to  have  no  trouble  alone. 
That's  real  teaching;  if  you  need  me, 
I'll  be  here."  I  turned  to  go,  when 
she  called  me  back:  "Why  not  make 
up  a  few  gifts  in  the  mediums  the 
children  are  using,  the  same  things  they 
are  making  and  that  they  created. 
They  will  perhaps  imitate  your  tech- 
nique, but  that  will  help  them  arrive 
at  the  end  they  desire. " 

"  I'll  do  that,  and  I'm  going  to  try  the 
same  idea  in  the  other  grades. " 

Dec.  4.  This  morning  I  went  to  my 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with 
this  presentation: 

"  Class,  this  year  we  shall  try  a  differ- 
ent plan  in  making  gifts.  I  want  you 
to  make  a  list  of  the  following  material 
which  you  may  use. "  (Here  I  dictated 
colors  and  sizes  of  papers,  kinds  of 
poster  paints,  paste,  cloth,  cardboard 
and  all  else.) 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by,  "  May  we 
use  material  from  home?"  from  some- 
one already  anticipating  individual 
choice. 

"Certainly,  now  comes  your  part — 
you  are  to  decide  for  whom  and  for  what 
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purpose  your  gift  is  to  serve;  as  far  as 
possible,  try  to  do  your  planning  at 
home.  In  tomorrow's  lesson  I  shall 
help  you  with  your  plan. " 

At  first,  I  thought:  "Your  problem 
is  enormous,  my  dear  lady.  One  will 
wish  to  make  a  whisk  broom  holder, 
another  a  checkerboard,  still  another  a 
candle-shade  or  a  telephone  pad.  But 
my  thoughts  matched  not  at  all  what 
did  happen.  Somehow,  the  group  idea 
was  present  and  only  three  different 
objects  were  planned  in  grade  seven. 
In  grade  six,  part  of  the  room  wanted  to 
make  kodak  albums  with  loose  leaves; 
some  others  brought  ivory  from  home  to 
be  decorated  with  enamel  paints;  and 
still  others  wished  to  make  greetings 
and  envelopes.  Naturally,  their  choices 
were  governed  not  only  by  what  they 
made  before  but  also  by  what  was  seen 
in  the  downtown  shops. 

Dec.  11.  For  a  time  the  Christmas 
work  looked  hopeless.  I  mistook  very 
often  the  thinking  process  for  idleness. 
I  had  been  used  to  "clock  work" 
methods  of  something  being  done  every 
minute.  That  was  the  Hohenzollem 
method,  not  American  thought.  The 
new  way  means  that  every  child  knows 
the  why  back  of  every  step.  When  I 
dictated  measuring  kodak  cover  paper 
larger  than  the  boards,  the  thinking  had 
been  done  for  the  pupil,  not  by  him. 
When  I  ask,  "What  relation  has  the 
cover  paper  to  the  cardboard?"  and  he 
answers,  "It  must  be  larger  to  allow 
laps  for  pasting" — ^we  are  both  on  the 


right  track.  Some  say  the  other  way 
saves  time.  Yes,  but  what  is  the  time 
saved  for — only  to  change  the  school- 
room into  an  automatic  paper  box 
factory  with  each  child  a  cog  in  the 
wheel. 

Dec.  1.    Vacation  starts. 

January  first,  after  two  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion, will  see  me  stauncher  than  ever 
for  the  right  way  of  teaching.  It  means 
longer  hours  of  preparation,  more 
knowledge  of  industries,  geography, 
history,  reading,  more  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  children  (I  wish  I  might 
know  them  as  J.  M.  Barrie  did  when  he 
wrote  "Sentimental  Tommy"),  more 
appreciation  and  help  for  and  from  the 
grade  teachers;  less  dictation,  less 
worrying  over  whether  the  children  will 
appreciate  the  aesthetic,  less  over- 
anxiety  for  technique  and  neatness;  a 
big  belief  in  individual  creative  thought, 
in  the  power  of  self  as  the  birthright  of 
all;  in  the  education  of  the  many.  Not 
only  will  each  pupil,  under  this  new 
attitude  of  teachers,  have  a  wider 
training  in  art,  but  the  future  artist  will 
have  a  chance  to  develop  without 
himiling  over  dan^ts  all  the  way. 

A  merry  Christmas!  dear  children. 
This  has  been  the  happiest  autmnn  of 
my  teaching  experience. 

Possibilities  are  opening  and  widen- 
ing. I  see  new  light  for  the  teaching  of 
perspective,  nature  study,  and  a  thous- 
and and  one  other  things.  Will  Ameri- 
can art  come  into  its  own?  Watch  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL  HAVE 
OPPORTUNmr  FOR  A  WIDER  INFLUENCE  THAN 
ALMOST    ANT    OTHER    WORK    IN    THE    SCHOOLS." 

WiUiam  C.  A.  Hammel 
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Paper  Cutting  in  the  Grades 


ELLA  G.   STEWART 


SCISSORS  or  crayon?  Which  shaU 
it  be?  Indeed,  why  scissors  at  all, 
you  ask,  when  the  lesson  should  be  a 
drawing  lesson.  So  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  educational 
value  of  paper  cutting  and  its  place  in 
the  drawing  courses  of  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  some  sub- 
jects are  best  taught  by  using  paper  and 
scissors,  no  matter  what  the  grade. 
But  as  a  medium,  it  has  a  definite  place 
in  the  lower  grades.  It  permits  a  free- 
dom of  expression,  is  an  aid  in  producing 
muscular  control,  and  it  furnishes  a  way 
to  introduce  color  harmonies. 

A  child  seems  to  be  much  freer  when 
using  scissors,  than  when  drawing  with  a 
crayon  or  pencil.  He  will  exaggerate 
the  size  of  objects  when  his  whole  arm  is 
in  motion,  while  there  is  the  tendency  to 
undersize  objects  when  using  crayon. 
The  finger  movement  is  much  more 
liable  in  the  latter  case. 

In  paper  cutting  it  very  soon  becomes 
clear  that  there  is  no  trusting  to  an 
eraser  to  correct  an  error,  and  that  the 
whole  object  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Teaching  the  hand  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  mind  must  promote  accuracy. 

Colors  which  ''look  well"  together  can 
easily  be  selected  from  the  flat  tones 
found  in  any  standard  make  of  construc- 
tion paper.  And  imconsciously,  the 
taste  for  a  more  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  colors  is  developed.  So  we  feel 
that  paper  cutting  has  earned  a  place  in 
the  drawing  courses. 


But  when  the  paper  cutting  is  being 
planned  for  the  intermediate  grades,  one 
must  consider  the  problem  at  hand. 
Wherever  a  flat,  decorative  effect  is 
desired,  paper  cutting  is  a  popular 
medium,  because  such  good  results  can 
be  obtained  with  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  a 
border  for  the  room.  The  subject  may 
be  just  an  old  favorite  such  as  the  circus 
parade,  or  it  may  be  chosen  from  some 
story  read  in  class. 

A  border  of  freehand  paper  cutting 
may  be  done  by  pupils  in  a  third  and 
fourth  grade  room.  The  circus  had 
not  yet  come  to  our  town,  but  past  ex- 
periences told  by  the  more  venturesome 
pupils,  created  the  proper  spirit.  As 
nearly  as  possible,  toned  construction 
paper  corresponding  to  the  real  color  of 
the  various  animals  was  distributed. 

A  model,  prepared  by  the  supervisor, 
was  hung  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
These  ideas  were  collected  from  several 
art  publications  for  this  occasion.  The 
room  was  divided  by  rows  and  each  row 
assigned  a  portion  of  the  model.  Any- 
one was  allowed  to  choose  a  part  more  to 
his  liking.  Originality  was  encouraged, 
and  one  ingenious  boy  designed  the 
spotted  ponies,  drawing  a  white  wagon 
and  having  as  driver  a  jaunty,  little 
monkey. 

The  various  trappings,  including  blan- 
kets, harness,  and  the  coats  on  the 
monkeys  were  cut  from  contrasting 
colors.    Care  was  taken  that  the  color 
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scheme  be  complete.  At  regular  inter- 
vals tones  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  were 
repeated,  but  no  crude  color  was  used. 
The  cuttings  were  mounted  on  a  black 
construction  paper,  size  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches.  Great  care  was  exer- 
cised in  pasting. 

This  problem  proved  to  be  one  which 
was  very  interesting  as  well  as  educa- 
tional. A  knowledge  of  animal  form 
was  gained  which  no  doubt  creates  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  real  animals 
when  the  circus  does  come,  and  the 
influence  of  an  harmonious  color  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  overlooked. 

A  successful  problem  was  the  de- 
picting of  Japanese  life.  Models  were 
prepared  by  the  supervisor  from  illus- 
trations found  in  a  book  of  Japanese 
Fables,  and  adapted  to  this  problem. 
The  work  was  apportioned  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  previous  illustration.  But 
in  this  case  patterns  were  cut  from 
9  X  12  inch  white  paper,  freehand,  and 
used  to  trace  around  on  colored  paper. 
The  head,  hands  and  dress  decorations 
were  cut  apart  from  the  figures,  and  each 
little  piece  laid  on  toned  construction 
paper,  corresponding  to  color  used  in 
model.  It  almost  proved  to  be  a  Chinese 


puzzle  instead  of  a  Japanese  border,  and 
it  took  not  a  little  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  to  complete  the  work. 
When  all  the  parts  were  assembled  on  a 
dark  brown  mounting  paper,  a  narrow 
space  of  background  was  allowed  to 
show  between  the  parts,  and  thus  a 
peculiarly  attractive  effect  was  pro- 
duced. A  complete  color  scheme  was 
carried  out  in  this  border,  also.  Only 
soft  shades  of  red,  blue  and  yellow  and 
their  combinations  were  used. 

This  problem  brought  out  the  fact 
that  correlation  meant  additional  in- 
terest in  both  reading  and  drawing.  A 
clearer  knowledge  of  Japanese  charac- 
ters and  a  better  understanding  of  ar- 
rangements of  spots  was  gained. 

Since  it  is  the  silhouette  we  see  more 
often  than  any  of  the  detail  of  a  figure 
or  object,  the  ability  to  express  this 
freely  should  be  cultivated.  Paper 
cutting,  by  reason  of  its  flat  decorative 
effect,  gives  this  impression  very  quick- 

ly. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  an  able  art 
educator,  ''facts  of  form,  appearance  of 
form,  and  decoration  of  form,  are 
quickly  and  freely  expressed"  in  paper 
cutting. 
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Print-writing  Should  Supplant  Script 


EDWARD  G.  NORBERY 


WITH  all  due  respect  to  our  boards 
of  education,  their  teachers  and 
assistants,  the  average  person  who  at 
some  time  or  other  finds  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  read  the  handwritings  of  a 
variety  of  persons  will  readily  admit 
that  the  present  system  of  teaching  does 
not  stand  the  test  of  modem  business 
needs.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a 
compositor  in  a  printing  office.  In 
spite  of  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  tyi)ewriter  for  business  corre- 
spondence and  copy  writmg,  the  average 
compositor  receives  his  copy  in  the 
original  handwriting  of  the  author. 
Unless  you  have  attempted  work  along 
similar  lines  it  is  not  easy  for  you  to 
imderstand  what  he  has  to  face.  Many 
systems  of  teaching  writing  in  the 
schools  have  been  tried  out  in  recent 
years,  and  the  compositor's  copy  is  sure 
to  be  either  one  of  these  styles  or,  what 
is  worse,  a  kind  of  combination  of  these 
styles.  Uncrossed  ''t*s"  and  imdotted 
"i's"  along  with  misspelled  and  jointed 
words  contribute  to  the  necessity  of  his 
seeking  the  aid  of  glasses  at  an  early  age. 
Undoubtedly,  the  compositor  as  well 
as  the  clerk,  pubUc  recorder  or  any 
person  similarly  occupied  would  wel- 
come anything  that  oflfered  the  least  bit 
of  help  toward  making  handwritmg 
more  legible. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  begin  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  which  may  be  our 
present  system  of  teaching  writing  in 
the  pubUc  schools.  Children  are  not 
bom  with  perfect  eyesight.  At  the  age 
of  commencing  school  life,  the  eye  is 


still  immature,  and  oculists  find  upon 
study  that  the  eyes  do  not  reach  full 
development  until  twelve  years  of  age. 
In  the  earlier  years  the  eye  is  easily  and 
frequently  permanently  injured  by  im- 
proper use.  There  is  room  to  believe 
that  the  combined  study  of  script 
writing  and  print,  each  studied  sep- 
arately from  different  angles  is  detri- 
mental to  the  eyesight.  The  result  of 
experiments  and  tests  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the 
American  Type  Foimders  Company, 
show  that  some  styles  of  type  used  in 
printing  are  very  much  more  legible 
than  others.  A  new  type  face  known 
as  the  "Century  Schoolbook,"  optically 
correct,  has  been  recently  designed  by 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  some  such  letter  in 
our  textbooks,  we  would  probably 
attain  the  maximum  legibiUty  for  the 
scholar  to  read.  Now  then,  why  not  go 
a  step  farther  and  eliminate  the  teach- 
ing of  script  writing  and  adopt  in  its 
place  a  system  of  print-writing,  using 
characters  similar  to  the  textbook? 

In  advocating  hand  lettering  as  a 
logical  substitute  for  script  hand  writing 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  such  advan- 
tages (besides  legibility)  as  a  fixed 
standard,  the  use  of  the  same  or  very 
similar  characters  both  in  hand  print- 
writing  and  printing,  the  reduction  of 
the  amoimt  of  study  and  teaching  by 
fifty  percent,  and  no  time  wasted  in 
joinings  and  superfluous  loops  and 
flourishes. 
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There  are  those  who  will  object  to 
this  on  the  ground  of  "lost  art,"  beauty 
and  individuality,  but  it  is  not  hard  to 
believe  that  within  a  few  years,  perhaps 
several  generations,  handwriting  as  it 
is  today  will  be  obsolete.  The  average 
business  letter  contains  but  a  signature 
in  writing,  and  but  for  the  printed  name 
generally  found  on  the  letter  head,  the 
identity  even  of  the  writer  would  not  be 
known.  Public  documents,  checks  and 
similar  legal  papers  contain  but  little 
handwriting  today,  and  the  signature  so 
easily  imitated  has  necessitated  mechan- 
ical safety  devices. 


The  tjrpewriter  offers  a  fair  example 
of  the  appearance  of  a  print  written 
letter.  Others  include  the  work  of  the 
draftsmen,  copy  writers,  designers  and 
advertising  lay-out  men,  as  taught  by 
the  correspondence  schools  and  insti- 
tutions.  Many  business  houses  request 
that  important  copy  be  "printed." 

According  to  historians  print  charac- 
ters were  used  by  monks  years  before 
script  writing  came  into  vogue,  as  shown 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly copied  by  early  type  de- 
signers. 


• 

Fine  umting  uTill  oiue 
us  fine  lettering  U7her'' 
euer  lettering  is  used, 
U7hether  in  our  printed 
books,  on  the  noard- 
ings  in  the  streets,  in  the 
aduertisement  columns 
of  our  neuTspapers,  or 
on  the  monuments  and 
memorialsinourgraue- 
uards  and  churches 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EYBRTWHERE  ARE  INYITBD  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABETICON  BiATERIAL 

FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT.      THE  EDITORS  ARE  GLAD  TO  CONSIDER  ANYTHING    SUBMITTED    AND    WILL 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


Texana  Jordan,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  sends 
the  following  description  of  Health  Poster 
problems: 

Help!  is  a  wonderful  word.  So  this  spring 
when  the  call  came  from  the  school  nurses  and 
doctors  to  bring  before  the  parents  of  the  child- 
ren the  necessity  for  stronger  and  more  healthy 
children,  the  question  was  how.  This  was 
answered  by  the  children  themselves  by  making 
''  health  posters.  '^  Both  teachers  and  children 
were  so  much  interested  in  the  work,  they  all 
felt  they  were  working  with  an  object  in  view — 
health.  And  all  phases  of  art  were  brought 
before  the  children,  such  as  perspective, 
(round  and  square),  object  drawing,  figures  in 
action,  in  color  and  black  and  white,  illustra- 
tion, original  mottoes  and  verses,  and  lettering. 
A  clever  drawing  was  made  by  one  little  boy, 
who  represented  an  Arab  on  a  camel,  with  the 
following  verse: 

"Dates  grow  on  the  desert, 
Dates  are  very  sweet, 
Dates  to  little  chUdren 
Seem  a  dainty  treat." 

Another  one  showed  the  interior  of  a  room 
with  fumitiu^  and  rug  drawn  by  perspective 
and  was  labeled  with  the  words,  "Windows 
open  at  night."  So  with  pencil  and  brush 
more  can  be  accomplished  than  by  simply  the 
telling,  which  proves  how  true  is  the  saying  of 
our  much  admired  Henry  Turner  Bailey: 

"Draw  and  the  chUd  draws  with  you. 

Talk  and  you  talk  alone. " 

TO  CELEBRATE  THE  300TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  AMERICANS  ORIGIN  the 
year  1920  is  doubly  significant,  historically. 
It  marks  the  300th  anniversary  of  two  impor- 
tant events  which  led  to  the  foimding  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.  One 
is  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  and  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  the  other  is  the 
meeting  of  the  first  American  Legislative  assembly. 


On  Nov.  11,  1620.  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower,  a  tiny  bark  lying  off  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  a  little  band  of  liberty-loving  men,  from 
"Brittania,''  entered  into  what  history  has 
styled  the  Mayflower  Compact.  This  agree- 
ment bound  the  forty-one  adult  males  in  the 
ship's  company  into  a  civil  body  politic  for  the 
better  ordering,  preserving,  and  furthering  of 
their  mutual  ends.  And  it  provided  for  such 
just  and  equal  laws  and  offices  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony. 

Ten  days  later,  so  records  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot's  inscription  on  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Monument  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  "the 
Mayflower,  carrying  102  passengers,  men  and 
women  and  children,  cast  anchor  in  this  harbor 
67  days  from  Plymouth,  England. 

"This  body  politic,  established  and  main- 
tained on  this  bleak  and  barren  edge  of  a  vast 
wilderness,  a  state  without  a  king  or  a  noble,  a 
chiu'ch  without  a  bishop  or  a  priest,  a  demo- 
cratic oonunonwealth,  the  members  of  which 
were  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's 
good,  and  of  the  whole  by  every  one. 

"With  long-suffering  devotion  and  sober 
resolution  they  illustrated  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty and  the  practice  of  a  genuine  democracy." 

Meantime,  uninformed  of  the  Pilgrims, 
fellow-colonists  of  Captain  John  Smith  had  met 
at  "James  City"  (Jamestown),  Virginia  for  the 
first  American  Legislative  Assembly.  On  July 
30,  1619,  they  had  thus  broken  ground  for  the 
foundation  of  the  present  democratic  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States. 

This  year  (in  1920)  these  events  are  being 
conunemorated  in  the  United  States,  in 
England,  and  in  Holland.  In  August,  the 
origin  of  the  PUgrim  movement  was  cele- 
brated in  England.  And  early  in  September 
meetings  were  held  in  Holland  in  memory  of 
the  Pilgrims'  sojourn  in  that  ooimtry. 

In  September,  a  second  Mayflower  set  sail 
from  Southampton,  England,  to  follow  to  the 
American  shore  the  path  taken  by  the  original 
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Mayflower.  (But  this  second  Mayflower  ia 
modem,  and  therefore  much  more  ae&worthy 
than  her  smaller  predecesaor.) 

This  boat,  carrying  many  prominent  people 
of  England,  Holland  and  the  United-  States 
anchored  in  Provincetown  Harbor  in  late 
September.  Its  arrivat  marked  the  crowning 
dramatic  episode  ot  the  entire  Tercentenary 
celebrations. 

These  eventa  will  not  be  celebrated  in  the 
United  States  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  Vii^nia  alone.  Nor  solely  by  the  New 
Engltuid  and  South  Atlantic  states.  Com- 
munities throughout  America  are  pUnnbg  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  the  ''foundation 
upon  which  the  United  States  ruts," — and  to 
re-emphasiie  those  principles  which  these 
anceBtors  established — and  which  their  sons, 
their  foUowera,  and  their  followers'  eona  have 
handed  down  to  lu  through  our  form  of 
representative  govenunent. 

America  is  appropriating,  from  national  and 
state  treasuries,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  be  used  in  plans  for  the  commemora- 
tion. One  plan  is  to  erect,  overlooking 
Plymouth  harbor,  a  colossal  statueof  Maasasoit, 


the  Indian  chief  who  befriended  the  Puritan 
pioneer.  Another  is  to  set  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
which  in  1741  was  raised  alxive  the  tide,  in  ita 
original  position. 

Seventy  American  cities,  including  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Boston  have  started  plans 
for  their  celebrations  of  the  Tercentenary.  The 
Sulgrave  Institution  and  the  American  May- 
flower Council  have  t>een  active  in  coordinating 
these  plans 

GOOD  SCHOOL  ART  EXHIBITIONS  are 
illustrated  by  the  engraving  showing  displays 
of  school  work  by  Joseph  Wiseltier  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  who  says  of  this  exhibi- 
tion:— "We  have  examples  of  high  school 
tempera  work  in  four  values  of  gray  and  in 
color,  of  decorative  landscapes  and  bird 
compositions,  etc.,  still  life  studies  in  expressive 
line,  tone  colored  crayon  and  colored  chalk, 
examples  of  pen  lettering  and  block  printed 
holiday  cards,  the  latter  printed  on  a  school- 
made  linoleum  wringer  press.  Our  Prevoca- 
tional — Grammar  School  is  represented  by  a 
set  of  cover  designs  for  the  graduation  program. 
These  were  done  in  doss  entirely  with  speed ' 
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pens  and  an  the  result  of  yearly  competitioos. 
The  cover  deaign  chosen  by  the  pupils  as  the 
best  is  selected  for  reproduction.  From  this 
school  we  also  have  designs  for  appliqufid  bags 
bother  with  the  finished  products,  painted 
tin,  glass  and  wood  ware,  and  nature  work  in 
opaque  color.  While  front  the  first  six  grades 
w«  can  show  examples  of  colored  cut  paper  and 
water  color  work,  painted  wooden  toys,  raffia 
basketry,  booklets,  clay  objects,  etc.  Most  of 
the  flat  work  is  mounted  on  22"  x  28"  cards. 

"We  organised  a  very  large  EducationaJ 
Exhibit  expending  for  publicityand  installation 
almost  SIOOO,  which  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  the  community  not  only  what  the 
local  sohoola  were  doing  for  their  children  but 
also  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  need  for  better 
school  accommodations  and  increased  appro- 
priations. Incidentally  this  exhibit  made 
easier  the  passage  of  legislation  granting  the 
teachers  a  flat  increase  of  $300  each,  together 
with  a  reorganization  of  the  salary  schedule. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Director  of 
Art  Education  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Commiette  on  Flan  and  Installation.  I 
am  sending  you  a  few  of  the  photographs 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  exhibit." 


BOOKLET  CONSTRUCTION  is  described 
by  Miss  Clara  Fowler  in  the  following  specifi- 
cations. Some  of  the  booklet  pages  are  shown 
in  this  section. 

Holland  Booklet  4}^"  x  6" 

Dutch  Flag — Trace  around  crayon  box  for 

flag  outline.     Divide  ends  into  1"  divisions  and 

draw  lines.    This  is  a  good  chance  to  review 

1"  unit  of  measure. 

Dutch  Gibl— Trace  around  1J4"  square 
just  below  center  of  paper.  Draw  three  lines 
thus  making  smaller  square  above.  Add  two 
lines  at  each  side  to  form  arms.  Slant  sides  of 
lower  square  to  form  sides  of  skirt.  Draw 
circle  for  head  at  top.     Draw  cap  by  adding  on 

Dutch  Bot — Build  up  flgure  as  in  above 
lesson.  Curve  sides  of  large  square  to  farm 
sides  of  trousers. 

Windmill — Two  comers  of  an  oblong 
2"  X  3"  are  clipped  off  and  then  rounded.  Cut 
an  oblong  }4"  x  4>^"  through  the  middle  to 
form  arms. 

Shob — This  shape  is  out  from  ohiong 
3"  X  1  i^".  Make  straight  outs  first  and  then 
clip  off  tiny  points  to  give  curved  appearance. 
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JiHRiKiBHi— Trace  around  a  1"  disk.  Add 
action  line  figures. 

Tea  Cuf  and  Sauceb — Cut  strip  for 
saucer  from  iii"  x  3".  Fold  and  clip  comers. 
Make  remainmg  piece  shorter.  Fold  and  cut 
into  cup  shape.     Mount. 

Fan— Fold  piece  2H"  «  ^W  white  and  cut 
into  fan  shape.    Unfold  and  color. 

Lantern — Make  stencil  by  folding  3"  x  4  J^' 
paper  and  cutting  out  hate.  Unfold  and  lay 
across  4H"  x  6"  paper.  Color  with  crayon 
across  hole.    Add   black  rims,    handle,   and 

FusiYAMA — Out  foreground  shape  from  4)-5' 
square  gray.  Cut  mountain  from  remaining 
piece  with  straight  edge  tor  lower  edge.  Add 
white  chalk  for  top  of  mountain.  Mount  on 
manila  paper  and  add  tree  with  black  crayon. 

THE  PASTE-ON  POSTERS  presenU  a 
problem  always  an  attractive  one  to  pupils. 
Miss  Hope  Hauptt,  of  Nalchitochce,  Louisiana, 

"The  Paste-on  Poster  gives  a  valuable 
lesson  in  composition.  Let  ua  suppose  the 
subject,  Thanksgiving,  is  chosen.    Four  small 
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Tdup — A  square  is  cut  into  a  circle.  This 
can  easily  be  done  after  a  little  practice.  Cut 
out  two  notches  for  tulip  blossom.  Cut  leaves 
and  stem  from  green  construction  paper. 
Mount  on  gray  or  manila  paper. 

Japanese  Booklet  4}^"  x  6" 

Japanese  Flag — Trace  around  crayon  box 
for  outline.  With  a  little  preliminary  practice 
the  children  can  make  the  red  dot  by  the 
round,  round  movement  with  the  crayon. 

Japanese  Girl— Trace  around  IJ-^"  square 
below  center  of  paper.  Draw  three  lines  thus 
making  a  smaller  square  on  top.  Draw  circle 
on  top.  Add  slanting  lines  for  skirt,  two  lines 
to  form  each  arm,  add  feet,  and  color.  Outline 
with  pencil. 

Japanese  Paooda  in  cut  paper — Fold  and 
cut  a  3"  square  from  4'/i"  x  3"  oblong.  Fold 
and  cut  a  3"  square  from  4J^"  x  3"  oblong. 
Fold  and  cut  the  square  on  diagonals.  Cut 
point  from  oblong.  Make  oblong  shorter, 
arrange,  and  paste. 

Paooda  Drawn — This  gives  an  opportunity 
to  review  names  of  lines.     Begin  at  the  top. 
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plans  of  the  general  scheme  lire  worked  out  by 
each  pupil.  The  figures  may  be  chosen  from 
their  supply  of  pose  drawings  made  earlier  in 
the  year.  The  best  plan  is  chosen  and  followed 
in  general.  The  parts  to  be  pasted  on  are 
drawn  in  the  proper  sise  on  another  piece  of 
paper.  A  color  scheme  is  so  planned  that  the 
colors  used  are  repeated  throughout  the 
picture.  The  background  should  include 
certain  colors  employed  in  thepasted  onobjects. 
Paint  the  cut^jut  parts  first,  then  the  back- 
ground. Cut  the  letters  from  squared  paper 
and  paint  them  a  contrasting  color.  Before 
pasting,  arrange  all  parts  in  various  ways  to 
see  if  any  improvement  in  composition  will 
result." 

NATIONAL  POSTER  CONTEST 
School  children  all  over  the  country  partici- 
pated in  this  year's  poster  prise  contest  of  The 
American  Humane  Association.  The  pictures 
submitted  were  of  an  unusually  high  order  and 
according  to  Mr.  Leon  L.  Winslow,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  also  helped  to  pick  out  the  prize 
winners  in  last  year's  contest,  the  drawings 
showed  a  marked  improvement.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  matter  of  lettering  and 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  colors.  Mr. 
Winslow  and  the  other  two  judges,  Mr.  Ray 
Greenleaf,  art  director  of  Ward  &  Gow,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Horton,  General  Manager 
of  the  American  S.  P.  0.  A.,  of  New  York  City, 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  pictures  and  had 


quite  a  task  to  determine  the 


1  the 


Only  the  better  drawings  among  the 
thousands  made  by  school  children  and  others 
scattered  from  Maine  to  California  were  sent  to 
Albany.  The  American  Humane  Association 
feels  that  the  contest  has  done  marvels  in 
awakening  interest  in  kind  treatment  of  animals 
among  the  children  of  the  nation.  First  prize 
in  the  fourth  class  was  awarded  for  a  picture 
"The  Evils  of  Child  Labor,"  showing  that  the 
interest  of  the  competitors  was  not  confined 
merely  to  animals,  but  embraced  the  entire 
field  of  The  American  Humane  Association. 

A  number  of  the  priie-winning  posters  are 
published  in  this  issue  of  the  Redevi  and  others 
will  appear  later.  The  high  quahty  of  the 
pictures  submitted  reflects  credit  upon  the 
youthful  competitors,  as  well  as  on  their 
teachers  and  the  local  Humane  Societies  in 
their  respective  cities. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  prizes  given. 
The  competitors  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
the  first  including  the  first  four  grades  of 
school ;  the  second,  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades 
inclusive;  third,  high  school  and  training  class 
pupils;  fourth,  aX\  persons  not  included  in  the 
other  three  classes.  Money  prizes  of  $25,  S15 
and  SIO  each  respectively  were  awarded  in  each 
class.  In  addition  to  these  two  copies  of 
"Rhymes  for  Kindly  Children"  and  two  of 
."The  Lovely  Garden,"  autographed  and  given 
by  the  author,  Ethel  Fairmont  Snyder,  were 
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awarded  in  class  one.  In  class  two  six  copies 
of  "Golden  Dickey,"  presented  by  the  author, 
Marshall  Saunders,  were  given,  and  in  the  third 
class  two  copies  of  "Lad,"  by  Albert  Payson 
Terhune,  given  by  the  publishers,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  were  presented.  Finally,  five  subscrip- 
tions to  The  National  Humane  Review  and  ten 
honorable  mentions  were  awarded  in  each 
class.  In  addition  to  the  regular  prizes  there 
aws  a  grand  prize  of  $25  given  by  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  for  the  best  drawing  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  publicity  for  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  two  prizes 
of  $10  and  $5  each  donated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  posters 
showing  the  value  of  blanketing  horses  in 
winter. 

It  was  decided  by  the  judges  to  make  no 
prize  awards  for  a  strip  or  series  of  drawings 
showing  the  value  of  kindness  to  animals,  as 
only  a  few  were  submitted,  and  they  were  not 
considered  good  enough.  For  a  similar  reason 
no  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  drawing 
(one)  by  boy  scout;  (two)  by  girl  scout;  (three) 
by  a  member  of  a  Jr.  Humane  Society;  (four) 
for  the  best  drawing  in  any  class  typifying  the 
work  of  The  Red  Star  Animal  Relief;  (five) 
the  best  grouping  of  the  words  "Be  kind  to 
animals."  The  contest  will  remain  open  in 
these  groups  until  Fall,  the  date  to  be 
announced  later. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  list  of  prizes  given  that 
the  girls  carried  away  the  lion's  share.  Miss  Ida 
C.  Guenther,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  won  the  first 
prize  in  class  three  and  also  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  poster  showing  the  value  of  blanketing 
horses.  Another  two-prize  winner  was  Miss 
Martha  Flanders,  also  of  Buffalo,  who  carried 
off  the  $25  prize  given  by  the  American 
S.  P.  C.  A.  as  well  as  landing  in  third  place  in 
class  three.  All  money  prizes  in  class  four 
went  to  young  men,  thus  making  up  somewhat 
for  the  relatively  poor  showing  of  the  boys  in 
the  other  three  classes.  Following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  prizes  awarded: 

Class  I 

First  Prize:  Ada  Godsey,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Second  Prize:  Clara  Wallace,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Third  Prize:  Evelyn  Cockrun,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Extra  Prizes:  Beatrice  Bayless,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Division  Street  School,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 
Howard  Drysdale,  Washington,  D.  C;  Willie 
Hutchison,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Humane  Retnew  Subscriptions:  Dorothy 
Miles,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Robert  Bumstead, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Billie  Drowns,  St.  Joseph 
Mo.;  Robert  Erckman,  Boise,  Idaho;  Bessie 
Harris,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Honorable  Mention :  Ambrose  Adams,  Boise, 
Idaho;  Marjorie  Flint,  Homell,  N.  Y.;  Helen 
Karl,  Homell,  N.  Y.,  Ruth  Schlosser,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.;  Lindsey  Jeanblanc,  Le^  Center, 
111.;  Mary  L.  Hoopes,  Salem,  Ohio;  Adela 
Tomkowicz,  Adams,  Mass.;  William  Street 
and  Homer  Freeman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Jeannette  Charbonneau,  Adams,  Mass.; 
Jennie  Ryuecki,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Class  II 

First  Prize:  Esther  Ashley,  Boise,  Idhao. 

Second  Prize:  Hazel  Stevens,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Third  Prize;  Jesse  Simons,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  Prizes:  William  Webster,  St.  Joseph, 
O.;  Laura  Granger,  Homell,  N.  Y.;  Julia 
Hoyle,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Ellen  Benson,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  Morris  Okun,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Margaret 
Stuft,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Humane  Review  subscriptions:  Esther 
Powers,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Gertmde  Furrer,  Boise, 
Idaho;  Ruth  R.  Goss,  East  Lynn,  Mass.; 
Virginia  Filson,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Lewis  Nemec, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Honorable  Mention:  Theda  Knauf,  Salem, 
Ohio;  Cheerful  Harris,  Salem,  Ohio;  Clarence 
Graver,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Bumpus, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Stacia  Ramacki,  Adams^ 
Mass.;  Griswold  Hane,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.;  Carl 
Ernst,  Adams,  Mass.;  Bernard  Green,  Milan, 
Italy;  Howard  Flynn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Marion 
MacKenzie,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Katharine 
Mason,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Class  III 

First  Prize:  Ida  C.  Guenther,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize:  Ruby  B.  Zahn,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Third  Prize:  Martha  Flanders,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Extra  Prizes:  Mildred  Kraengel,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Lysle  Fosterling,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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Hvmant  Seviete  subecriptiom:  Nadin«  Ella 
Hewlett,  Moldeo,  Mass.;  Ethel  Abbott, 
Gardner,  Mass.;  Gretchen  Mackler,  Miaaoula, 
Mont.;  Theodore  Hall,  Jr.,  Takoma  Park,  D.C. 

Honorable  Mention:  Rose  Donohue,  Elm- 
hurst,  Long  Island;  Evelene  Flanagan,  Prince- 
ton, Calif.;  Barbara  SpoSord,  Maiden,  Mass.; 
Henry  Taylor,  Denver,  Colo.;  Berenice  M. 
Tupper,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Pearl  Fine,  Maiden, 
Mass. ;  Alexander  Key,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; 
John  Ray,  PortlsJid,  Me.;  Dorothy  Taylor, 
Missoula,  Mont.;  Mary  Muchmore,  Missoula, 

Class  IV 

First  Prize:  Paul  M.  Swisher,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Second  Friie:  Herman  Van  Cott,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Third  Prize:  John  Q.  Curley,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Humane  Review  subscriptions:  Howard  W. 
Jeffrey,  Guilford,  N.  Y.;  Odessa  M.    Long, 


Gorham,  Me.;  Robert  Elder,  Pratt,  Kansas; 
Robert  M.  Raber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walt«r 
R.  Wentworth,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Honorable  Mention:  L.  Calvareae,  Kalama- 
Eoo,  Mich; George Rupprecht,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Margaret  J.  Sanders,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Nina 
R.  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Julia  M.  Seabury, 
Yarmouth,  Me.;  Juliet  S,  Gifford,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Wilfred  Whitcomb  Riley,  Richmond, 
Caiif,;  Katherine  E.  Williams,  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
Juliette  F.  Lyon,  Hyatteville,  Md.;  Mildred  £. 
Roberts,  Portland,  Me. 

Special  Gbanu  Prizes 

Twenty-five  Dollars  (125.00)  given  by  the 
American  S.  P.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  Martha 
Flanders,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  best  drawings  showing  value  of  Blanket- 
ing Horses:  First  Prize:  Ida  C  .Guentber, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  second  prize,  Harold  S.  BelttMe, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Short  artides  on  currenl  school  art  fubjecl*  are  reqaetledfor  thU  depart- 
ment. They  must  be  brief,  Aelp/ul,  cotalructively  criUcal,  and  "to  the  point," 
ART  FOR  THE  FEW  ? 
'  I  'HERE  remaina  in  my  mind,  aa  aftermath  of  on  art  teachers'  meeting  recently  attended,  the 
following  wish  of  one  of  the  Bpeakersr — "I  wish  it  were  poeaible  tor  uh  to  eliminate  from  our 
classes  all  Btudenta  without  special  art  ability;  then  we  could  progress."  The  lackof  vision  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  art  training  in  public  schools  are  surely  back  of  such  a  desirelTo  be  sure,  we 
must  recognize  tt^ent,  foster  and  train  it  to  the  finest  passible  degree;  indeed,  we  must  be  ever 
alert  to  discover  talent  I  Nopersonismoreof  a  respecter  of  ability  than  I,  but  certainly  in  public 
school  work  there  is  something  more  for  us  to  do.  I^hat  a  soft,  delightful  position  it  would  be  if 
teachers  merely  worked  with  the  chosen  few  of  special  talent.  ■\  I  wonder  if  there  would  be  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment?  ('la  my  own  work,  I  have  groftn  to  believe  that  the  largest  and 
very  vital  thing  art  training  does  for  all,  talented  or  not,  is  that  it  develops  judgment  and  ability 
to  reason.  ^How  better  can  we  serve  the  human  race  and  our  nation  than  to  develop  people  of 
sound  judgment?  Haven't  the  many  modem  troubles  of  social  and  industrial  life  come  from  mob 
action,  without  reasoning  power?  '  The  child  who  tries  to  represent  some  object  he  sees  is  called 
upon  to  judge  proportions,  lines  and  masses.  If  he  tries  to  represent  colors  he  must  use  judg' 
ment  in  selection  for  matching.  The  child  asked  to  design  a  thing  must  reason  what  the  thingB 
to  be  used  for  and  how  he  may  best  fit  the  decoration  to  the  use.  He  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
make  choices,  decisions,  to  get  at  the  "why"  a  thing  is  beet  suited  to  his  needs.  I  know  of  no 
subject,  outside  mathematics,  offered  in  our  public  schools  that  actually  trains  thinkii^  power  as 
does  art  training. ^If  this  phase  of  teaching  appeals  as  strongly  to  other  teachers  of  art,  surety  wc 
will  not  tolerate  any  such  suggestion  as  elimination  of  the  pupil  who  has  not  special  talenti 

How  important  the  ability  to  purchase  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  object  tor  the  least 
money,  we  shall  never  know.  This  ability  comes  from  art  training  and  natural  talent  is  wholly 
unnecessary  tor  gaining  practical  knowledge  from  such  problems.  The  development  of  appre- 
ciation of  true  values  and  keenness  of  observation  may  be  gained  whether  or  not  one  has  the 
faintest  trace  of  art  ability.  Just  how  vital  these  factors  are  in  the  lives  of  our  students  we  cannot 
know,  but  certainly  they  play  their  parts.  Take  the  phase  of  picture  study  alone — it  may  be  made 
a  source  of  never-ceasing  delight,  inspiration  and  comfort  to  anyone.  Then,  fancy  cheating  the 
hundreds  who  aren't  talented  and  who,  by  nature,  will  not  pursue  art  education  after  leaving 
school,  of  this  education! 

There  would  be  no  market  for  art  in  any  form  if  there  were  no  appreciative  buyers.  It  is 
up  to  the  art  teacher  to  give  the  essence  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  a  very  simple,  practical 
manner  to  every  person,  regardless  of  his  natural  gifts.  In  my  opinion,  public  school  art  will 
reach  its  highest  pinnacle  only  when  it  serves  oil  pupils,  regardless  of  talent.  When  patrons  of 
public  schools  are  satisfied  that  art  is  no(  for  a  select  few,  that  it  is  a  vital  force  for  every  child,  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  more  appreciative.  That  democracy  in  art  be,  not  just  approved,  but  ac- 
tually taught  by  our  teachers  is  a  thing  I  earnestly  plead  for. 

Florence  Mobrison. 
GENIUS  IN  RAGS 
There  is  a  fable  about  a  little  girl  who  had  a  pet  bird.    The  bird  sang  sweetly.    But  the  little 
girl  forgot  to  feed  it.    The  bird  died.    Then  the  child  cried  bitterly  and  buried  it  with  great 
ceremony. 
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The  case  of  Ralph  Blakelock,  the  painter,  is  the  case  of  artist  against  human  society — the 
case  of  the  bird  against  the  little  girl.  Seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Blakelock  was  driven  insane  by 
his  struggle  against  poverty.  Today  the  pictures  he  painted  seventeen  years  ago  sell  for  thousands 
of  dollars. 

It  is  an  ironic  conunent  that  this  country  has  for  seventeen  years  kept  one  of  its  greatest 
painters  in  an  insane  asyliun.    The  bird  was  not  starved;  only  caged. 

Artist,  scientist,  inventor,  composer,  poet,  novelist,  thinker — the  man  of  genius  who  has  not 
had  to  undergo  his  "starving  time''  is  the  exception.  Any  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  directory  of  genius 
in  rag3. 

The  English  poet  Keats  had  to  cook  for  a  living.  He  died  at  twenty-six,  largely  as  result  of 
the  physical  and  moral  hardships  of  poverty. 

It  was  the  $500  from  the  American  sales  of  his  French  Revolution  which  enabled  Carlyle  to 
go  on  writing  at  a  time  when  England  paid  him  little  heed. 

It  was  France  and  Germany  who  shamed  America  into  tardy  recognition  of  the  genius  of 
Edgar  Allen  Foe,  whom  we  allowed  to  drag  out  a  most  miserable  existence. 

Walt  Whitman  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  had  to  publish  his  Leaves  of  Grass  at  his  own 
expense,  even  setting  his  own  type.  Thoreau's  Walden,  now  a  staple  of  the  book  trade,  fell 
absolutely  flat  when  it  first  came  out. 

As  contrasted  with  these  men  who  have  attained  places  of  immortal  glory  in  the  world's  Hall 
of  Fame,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  man  like  Charlie  Chaplin  receiving  $670,000  a  year,  and  such  arUsts 
as  Goldberg  receiving  $150,000? 

If  there  ever  was  an  ''insane  age"  we  are  living  in  it  right  now  and,  I  dare  say,  men  wiith  as 
great  or  greater  genius  than  the  illustrious  names  mentioned  in  the  above  article,  are  actually  in 
need  of  the  physical  things  of  life  right  here  and  right  now  in  America,  yes  and  in  every  so-called 
civilized  country  of  the  globe. 

Now  listen — ^it  is  my  most  profound  and  decided  conviction  that  no  person  ever  rendered 
actual  service  to  his  fellows  that  is  equal  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  ape-like  performances  of  the 
aforementioned  ''Charlie"  or  for  the  grotesque  caricatures  of  the  aforementioned  ''Goldberg,"  as 
compared  with  the  mere  stipend  that  goes  to  the  average  mortal  who  is  a  usejvl  producer  of  the 
essential  things  of  life.  I  believe  that  such  phenomena  are  the  positive  evidence  of  a  crazy 
industrial  and  intellectual  condition  that  produces  abnormalities  and  puts  a  premium  on  things 
undesirable  rather  than  on  things  of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  mental  and  physical  value. 

For  all  that,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of  the  great  men  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  above  printed  would  have  changed  places  with  a  "Charlie  Chaplin"  or  a  "Goldberg". 
In  spite  of  their  poverty  in  this  world's  goods  they  were  rich  in  soul,  and  the  great  Law  of  Com- 
pensation gave  them  payment  not  measured  in  terms  of  gold,  but  in  terms  of  character.  For  ages 
hence  when  the  Charlie  Chaplins  and  his  stripe  are  forgotten  dust,  their  work  will  live,  and  their 
lives  will  bless  the  race  and  their  names  will  be  spoken  with  kindness. 

Here  is  to  the  immortal  souls  who  would  rather  live  in  poverty  and  produce  great  things  than 
to  don  the  cap  and  bells  for  the  passing  hour.  One  such  is  worth  all  the  mountebanks  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  stripe  that  ever  made  the  human  form  hideous — and  ungainly. 

Would,  however,  that  true  worth  could  live  at  least  in  comfort,  while  spurious  freaks  hold  the 
center  of  the  stage  and  roll  in  gold  and  the  plaudits  of  the  thoughtless  multitude,  who  would 
sooner  listen  to  a  coarse  joke  than  the  siren  song  of  some  immortal  bard! 

G.  H.  LocKwooD. 

STRUGGLES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN 

In  order  to  be  able  to  write  his  fine  novel,  Evan  Harrington,  (George  Meredith),  lived  on 
oatmeal  for  upward  of  a  year.  It  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  sixty  that  England  recognized  him 
and  then  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  his  Diana  of  the  Crossways  in  America.  At 
Meredith's  eighty-ninth  birthday,  after  he  had  scraped  along  on  nothing  a  year  for  a  lifetime,  a 
great  stir  was  made  over  him.  He  was  singularly  undisturbed  by  that  stir  and  died  shortly 
afterward.  < 

Matthew  Arnold  composed  his  greatest  poem  on  scraps  of  paper,  writing  on  his  knee  on  rail- 
road trains  as  he  went  around  England  examining  schools.  He  could  have  written  more  and 
better  poems  somewhere  else,  but  he  had  to  ride  around  in  trains  to  earn  his  living. 
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Milton  received  about  twenty-five  dollars  for  Paradise  Lost. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  had  to  be  rescued  from  the  debtor's  prison. 

The  painter  Rembrandt  died  poor  and  in  neglect. 

Samuel  Johnson  sat  up  all  night  to  write  Rasselas  to  pay  for  his  mother's  funeral. 

The  German  poet,  Schiller,  who  was  a  political  radical,  was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Wurttem- 
berg  to  stop  writing  plays  and  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  anybody  outside  of  Wurttemberg.  He 
had  to  flee  the  country. 

Spinoza,  the  Dutch  philosopher,  supported  himself  by  polishing  lenses.  The  Jewish  syna- 
gogue of  Amsterdam  had  excommunicated  him  because  his  views  were  not  orthodox,  though  he 
offered  him  2,000  florins  as  a  gift.  He  declined.  DeVries  dying  young,  left  Spinoza  his  fortune. 
Spinoza  turned  it  over  to  the  younger  brother  of  DeVries. 

Musicians  have  cultivated  the  habit  of  starving  cheerfully.  Mozart  died  at  thirty-five,  half 
his  best  work  undone,  wretchedly  poor  and  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

Beethoven  was  supporting  tne  family  (including  a  drunken  father)  at  seventeen.  For  want 
of  proper  care  and  enough  to  eat  deafness  developed  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  by  middle  life 
he,  the  greatest  of  composers,  was  stone  deaf.  He  said  himself  that  it  was  notning  but  love  of  his 
art  that  saved  him  from  suicide. 

The  bread-and-butter  dilemma  was  settled  for  Franz  Schubet  by  one  friend  paying  for  his 
clothes,  another  for  his  room,  anlther  for  his  food,  another  for  his  pens  and  music  paper,  and  so  on. 
Thus  equipped,  nobody  could  have  worked  harder  than  Schubert  at  his  divinely  appointed  task, 
and  it  is  to  this  kindly  arrangement  that  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  songs  which  have  ever  been 
written.  The  world  has  received  Who  Is  Sylviat  and  Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark!  because  the  friends  of 
Franz  staked  him  to  his  room  and  board. 

All  a  genuine  artist  asks  is  his  room  and  board.  Given  that,  he  is  only  too  glad  to  work  for 
nothing  for  the  sheer  joy  of  creatine  beautiful  things.  Artists  are  often  denied  those  things. 
Only  the  strongest  succeed.  And  when  they  do,  we  try  to  spoil  them  with  flattery  and  fancy 
prices. 

Mark  Twain  has  a  whimsical  story  about  four  starving  artists  who  arranged  that  one  must 
die  in  order  to  become  famous.  One  disappeared.  The  others  raised  a  hue  and  cry.  He  did 
become  famous.  The  fact  that  the  supply  of  his  paintings  had  stopped  boosted  the  prices.  The 
hoax  made  all  four  rich. 

Somehow,  one  can't  help  wishing  this  immoral  story  were  true.  As  Mark  Twain  adds,  a 
little  vindicatively,  "Anyhow,  there's  one  song  bird  they  didn't  starve!" 

From  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe. 

TEACHING  TEACHER 

The  statement  that  our  public  school  teaching  leaves  much  to  be  desired  carries  with  it  no 
covert  sneer  or  ill-natured  innuendo.  The  patient,  uncomplaining  fidelity  of  teachers  is  proverbial 
and  we  suppose  there  is  no  class  of  public  servants  characterized  by  higher  enthusiasm  or  loftier 
ideals.  It  has  lamentably  often  happened,  however,  that  young  men  and  women  who  had  it  in 
them  to  become  teachers  of  the  highest  rank  have  been  drawfed  and  stunted  by  the  injudicious  or 
notional  guidance  of  their  official  pastors  and  masters.  Countless  teaching  careers  have  been 
cramped  and  atrophied  by  required  courses  in  summer  schools  and  so-called  teachers*  institutes. 
Much  precious  time  has  been  devoted  to  pedagogy  that  might  have  been  far  more  profitably 
expended  upon  basic  studies. 

Pedagogy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  teaching.  The  technic  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion is  obviously  useful  to  teachers  of  youth;  but  the  indispensable  prerequisite  is  a  sound  and 
broad  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  A  man  may  possess  a  thorough  mastery  of  mathe- 
matics for  example,  and  not  be  a  gifted  teacher,  but  in  the  long  run  he  will  get  better  results  than 
the  most  accomplished  student  of  pedagogy  whose  knowledge  of  fundamentals  is  vague  and  hazy 
and  who  has  not  greatly  overpassed  the  goal  to  which  he  is  expected  to  lead  his  pupils.  The  former 
may  not  know  how  to  sugar-coat  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  but  his  instruction  will  be  more  useful 
than  that  of  the  latter,  who  is  strong  on  the  coating,  but  weak  on  the  filling.  Educational  fads, 
untried  theories  and  novelties  whose  newness  is  their  sole  recommendation  have  often  been  forced 
upon  young  teachers  by  those  in  authority. 

Common  sense,  sound  judgment  and  well-proved  methods  are  just  as  essential  in  teachiaf^ 
teachers  as  in  educating  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers  themselves  will  be  the  first  to  hail  with 
honest  pleasure  whatever  new  and  well-considered  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  professional 
advancement. 
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[e  Ihai  knowj  no!  5t"T^Heiha<  knowond&knowst^  He  Iha*  kno¥«j &  krx)»^WJielhaj knows fiknowgdr/ 
iiow3nol1h(ilhckno»(»£5l  flHlhcknovwsnoliswiliinfl  \  (noHhal  heknows  is  \  Ihal.hcknwd  is.  A  / 
o1  isaTool.5nunhimJ  I  lolearn.  Teachhim.    |J  asleep.W^kennim.  ) J  wise.  Follow  hi  mJJ  J 

Qtiesiions  and  answers  from  subscribers,  thai  are  of  general  art  informa' 
Hon  to  our  readers ^  will  be  printed  as  space  permits.  AU  questions  shoiud  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  maUy  and 
addressed  to  Information  Editor,  School  Arts  Magazine,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,  Calif omia. 

I  wish  to  color  lantern  slides  but  find  difficulty  in  coloring  them  smoothly.  Can  you  describe  the 
right  way? 

Lantern  slides  should  be  first  brushed  with  a  thin  coat  of  dissolved  gelatin.  When  dry, 
aniline  colors  (lantern  slide  colors  can  be  purchased)  should  be  painted  on  in  thin  transparent 
washes.  Every  defect  is  enlarged  on  the  screen  and  it  takes  a  little  practice  to  secure  even  coloring. 
Faults  can  be  washed  off  again  if  the  color  has  not  penetrated  the  chemical  film. 


What  is  an  air-brush  and  how  is  it  used? 

An  air-brush  is  a  patented  atomizer-like  spray  which  by  air  pressure  blows  the  color  in  an 
even  spray  over  a  given  surface.  Pottery,  show-cards,  novelties,  and  boxes  are  commercially 
covered  with  a  large  type  of  air-brush.  Commercial  artists  use  a  smaller  and  more  intricate  type 
of  air-brush  for  illustrations,  retouching  photographs  and  machinery  drawings.  It  is  a  short-cut 
toward  securing  a  smooth,  or  graded  tone  in  a  drawing  to  be  engraved. 


/  want  to  know  what  you  consider  the  best  medium  to  use  in  outdoor  sketching  where  paints  are  not 
to  be  used.    Something  that  unit  be  small  equipment. 

I  suggest  a  medium  gray  pad  of  good  pencil  paper  and  a  soft  lead  or  crayon  pencil.  I  find  a 
Wolff  crayon  pencil  very  good.  Sketch  in  the  subject  largely  in  outline,  shading  in  only  the 
darker  postions.  Then  with  a  white  crayon  or  white  chalk  pencil,  put  in  the  highlights.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  lot  can  be  told  in  this  way  with  limited  time  and  equipment. 


We  wish  to  design  a  number  of  gift  cards  for  the  holidays  and  to  do  the  design  and  the  printing  in 
our  classroom.  Should  we  make  the  designs  in  colors  for  the  engraver  or  should  they  be  in  bUick  and 
white?     What  are  the  proper  steps? 

1  assimie  that  by  printing  you  mean  "lettering."  Many  teachers  speak  of  "lettering"  as 
printing.  Many  subjects  may  be  printed  besides  lettering  and  "lettering"  is  the  correct  work  to 
use.  Your  gift  cards  should  be  first  planned  in  color  sketches  the  size  of  the  card.  The  colors 
should  be  limited  to  two,  three  or  four  colors.  The  colors  used  should  be  flat  without  shading 
and  colors  may  be  combined  to  produce  other  colors.  A  black  drawing  of  the  main  subject 
should  be  used.  This  is  the  "key  drawing"  and  is  usually  drawn  twice  the  size  of  the  color 
sketch.  Both  the  color  sketch  and  the  key  drawing  are  sent  to  the  engraver  and  he  does  the  rest. 
The  engravings  are  sent  to  the  printer  when  completed,  with  the  color  sketch  as  a  guide  in  color 
printing. 
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Good  Books  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ANATOMY  is  a  book  by  George  B.  Bridgman,  Instructor  in  Drawing 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Construction  and  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Figure  in  the  Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  This  nationally  known  instructor  has  presented  in  this  publication  his  fine,  simplified 
methods  of  drawing  the  human  figure.  He  presents  the  various  parts  of  the  hiunan  body  in  mass 
and  blocks  and  unites  them  in  wedged  formation.  The  pages  of  the  book  throughout  are  replete 
with  strong  drawings  made  by  the  author  to  illustrate  the  text.  It  is  the  finest  book  published  for 
the  student  of  art  on  the  subject  of  artistic  anatomy.  It  is  devoid  of  anatomical  terms  which 
mean  nothing  to  the  art  student,  as  it  has  been  written  by  an  active,  working  artist.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Edward  C.  Bridgman  of  Pelham,  New  York. 

DYNAMIC  SYMMETRY:  THE  GREEK  VASE  is  issued  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 
Jay  Hambidge  is  the  author  and  in  this  book  through  his  re-discovery  of  the  principles  used  by  the 
Greek  artists  of  the  classic  age,  Mr.  Hambidge  has  opened  up  a  new  field  in  modem  art.  He  shows 
that  the  same  formulae  which  applied  to  Greek  design  also  apply  to  the  natural  patterns  found  in 
nature-forms;  in  a  word,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  Greek  design  and  of  design  in  nature  are 
identical.  In  his  new  book  ''  Dynamic  Symmetry,  **  Mr.  Hambidge  describes  his  theory  in  detail. 
The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  in  nearly  200  pictures  and  diagrams. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  CURRICULUM— EXPERIMENTS  IN  ADAPTATION 
is  the  title  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  '^  School  Studies  in  Education. ''  This  is 
one  of  a  series  of  booklets,  published  by  the  faculty  of  this  Chicago  school.  The  subject  is  one  vital 
to  thoughtful  teachers  of  today.  Although  they  may  believe  with  heart  and  soul  that  real  educa- 
tion means  the  teaching  of  individual  himian  beings  rather  than  subject  matter,  they  are  never- 
theless thwarted  in  the  practice  of  this  faith  at  every  turn  by  the  required,  cast-iron  courses  of 
study  designed  for  a  wholesale,  machine-made,  human  product.  Miss  Jenny  Hall's  article  on  the 
trial  of  the  individual  project  method  in  a  seventh  grade  class  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  school 
where  freedom  for  experimentation  exists.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  such  articles  of 
related  interest.    It  has  160  pages,  38  illustrations,  and  4  colored  plates. 

THE  MAGEE  READER— BOOK  SIX  by  Anna  F.  Magee,  teacher  in  New  York  City,  is 
now  published,  being  issued  from  the  presses  of  Ginn  and  Company.  This  reader  adds  another 
book  to  this  well-known  series.  Illustrations  are  well  made,  printed  in  two  colors  accompanied 
by  simple  outline  pictures  that  will  interest  the  children.  The  book  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  art  teachers  because  it  has  correlated  drawing  with  almost  every  story.  As  the  children  use  the 
reader  they  cannot  help  wanting  to  copy  these  outline  pictures,  thus  creating  a  two-fold  interest 
in  the  book. 

A  PAGEANT  OF  PILGRIMS  by  Esther  Willard  Bates  is  a  pageant  bringing  out  against  the 
interesting  historical  background  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  Pilgrims,  interpreting  in  this  way  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  young  people  and  adults  of  today  the  real  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  the  Pilgrims.    This  is  issued  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  of  Boston. 
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Playthings  of  the  Different  Lands 


JOHN  T.  LEMOS 


WITH  Christmas  so  near  at  hand, 
we  are  sure  to  find  many  children 
figuratively  with  "their  ears  to  the 
ground"  listening  for  sounds  of  dear  old 
Santa  tinkering  in  his  work  shop.  Also 
many  children,  especially  the  more 
mischievous  ones,  determining  definitely 
to  lead  a  model  and  upright  life  so  as  to 
run  no  chance  of  being  missed  by  the 
aforesaid  gentleman  when  he  makes  his 
busy  rounds. 

The  potency  of  the  toy,  or  the  power 
of  the  promise  of  one,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  overlooked  by  oiu*  digni- 
fied historians.  They  have  been  too 
busy  with  stories  of  wars  and  the 
actions  of  grown-ups  to  tell  us  what  the 
little  people  of  those  times  had  for 
playthings.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
big  oversight,  we  have  been  able,  largely 
through  the  excavation  of  ruined  cities 
of  long  ago,  to  locate  many  of  the 
cherished  toys  of  the  children. 

So  we  find  that  the  Uttle  folks  who 
Uved  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  some  three  thousand 
years  back,  had  toys  made  of  terra 
cotta  clay.  This  clay  was  easily  formed 
and  with  a  simple  firing  produced  a 
durable  material. 

Many  interesting  playthings  have 
been  found  among  these  Cyprian  collec- 
tions, as  the  excavators  call  them.  Here 
we  find  many  figures  of  animals,  chariots 


with  horses  and  drivers,  horses  on 
platforms  which  ran  on  four  terra  cotta 
wheels,  and  riders  of  grotesque  and 
ciuious  shapes  holding  a  jar  on  one  arm 
and  driving  wildly  with  the  other. 
Again  we  find  toys  representing  various 
games,  showing  figures  with  hands 
joined  playing  games  which  might  very 
well  have  been  "Drop  the  handker- 
chief" or  "Lovely  Mary  will  you  get 
up?" 

Historians  do  not  admit  definitely 
that  these  were  toys,  but  claim  that 
they  may  have  been  statuettes  used  by 
the  grown-ups.  Human  nature  tells 
us  that  our  neighbors  of  three  thousand 
years  back  must  have  loved  their 
children,  as  much  as  the  twentieth 
century  people  do  theirs,  and  this  being 
the  case,  we  feel  certain  that  their 
children  had  toys  and  many  of  them. 
If  these  interesting  little  figures  were 
not  toys,  they  certainly  should  have 
been. 

Among  the  toys  found  in  ancient 
Egypt  are  many  which  make  us  wonder 
if  we  have  progressed  so  rapidly,  after 
all.  In  the  ruins  and  pyramids  of  that 
mysterious  land  have  been  found  many 
movable  toys,  figures  washing  or  knead- 
ing bread,  worked  by  fiber  strings, 
crocodiles  whose  mouths  opened  and 
shut  with  a  himgry  snap,  marbles,  balls 
and    even    footballs.    Some    of    these 
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balls  have  been  stuffed  with  bran  and 
covered  with  leather.  Others  are  made 
of  rushes  gathered  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Nile. 

Among  other  things  were  found  some 
little  artist's  paintbox  and  his  inkwell 
and  writing  pens.  Take  a  look  at  them, 
and  see  whether  we  have  progressed  so 
much  after  all. 

The  Greeks  have  left  quite  a  number 
of  things  which  help  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  toys  of  their  children.  The  first 
toy  a  little  Grecian  was  allowed  to  have 
was  a  rattle-box,  symbolical,  as  they 
said,  of  the  "eternal  agitation,  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  progress."  After  the 
little  Greek  baby  had  "agitated"  the 
rattle  and  his  elders'  nerves  sufiicienty 
his  next  toy  was  generally  the  ever- 
present  doll.  These  were  made  of  a 
clay  which  when  baked,  was  very 
similar  to  coarse  china,  and  were  not 
only  figures,  but  animals,  tortoises, 
ducks,  and  other  things  attractive  to  the 
childish  eye. 

These  little  Greek  children  must  have 
had  some  wonderful  times,  for  we  learn 
of  their  little  wooden  wagons  to  which 
they  harnessed  live  mice  and  hauled 
loads  of  seeds  or  pebbles  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  little  girls  played 
Jacks  with  Jack-stones,  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  the  girls  of  now-a-days. 
The  boys  also  had  tops  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  even  the  Greek  and  Roman 


ladies  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
play  ball. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  Egypt  of  three 
thousand  years  ago  to  the  present  time, 
but  we  find  that  many  of  our  modem 
toys  are  very  closely  related  to  those 
used  by  the  httle  ancients.  If  we  were 
to  select  the  one  universal  toy  found 
today,  we  would  surely  be  compelled  to 
say  doU.  From  the  little  Eskimo  babies 
to  our  own  little  American  girls,  and 
true  to  say,  oftentimes,  boys,  the  doll  is 
the  one  popular  choice. 

The  doll  of  the  little  Eskimo  children 
is  quite  an  elaborate  being,  carefully 
carved  out  of  wood  or  ivory,  and  having 
eyes  made  of  bits  of  pearl  shell.  Some- 
times these  toys  are  made  of  a  slat« 
stone  which  carves  very  readily  and  yet 
is  not  easily  broken.  Most  of  their  dolls 
are  quite  small,  although  sometimes 
a  very  proud  little  Eskimo  will  be  found 
with  one  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high. 

The  long  Arctic  winter  which  compels 
the  little  Eskimo  to  remain  indoors  so 
many  months  of  the  year,  has  its  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  toy  industry. 
Parents  while  away  many  hours  carving 
out  small  toys  of  ivory  or  slate.  These 
are  always  quite  small,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  but  so  cleverly  done  that  no 
one  could  mistake  them,  whether  they 
are  seals,  whales,  bears,  foxes,  wolves, 
or  geese. 

Although  the  Mohammedan  religion 
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forbids  toys  in  a  general  way,  it  does  not 
seem  to  penetrate  deeply  enough  to 
counteract  the  little  Mohammedans* 
demand  for  playthings.  So  we  find 
among  the  Mohammedan  children  quite 
a  number  of  toys,  rag  dolls,  balls,  tops, 
and  animals  such  as  donkeys,  dogs, 
lions  and  tigers.  Practically  all  these 
animals  are  made  of  a  terra  cotta  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  Cyprian  toys. 

The  toys  of  the  Hindu  children  nm 
largely  to  dolls.  In  fact  their  dolls  are 
so  important  that  the  accidental  death 
of  one  brings  a  show  of  mourning  which 
extends  even  to  the  grown-ups.  The 
happiness  of  their  children's  dolls  is  also 
shared  by  the  grown-ups,  and  it  is  no 
unusual  event  to  see  a  solemn  proces- 
sion of  children  and  their  parents 
traveling  along  the  street  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  two  gaudily  painted 
dolls.  Besides  dolls,  the  Uttle  Hindu's 
taste  nms  to  animals, — animals  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes, — elephants,  tigers, 
leopards,  all  painted  in  gorgeous  dots 
and  stripes  with  a  great  profusion  of 
gilt  paint,  and  with  movable  ears. 

The  little  African  tots  seem  to  be 
sorely  in  need  of  playthings.  Outside 
of  a  doll  or  two,  the  only  other  toy 
seems  to  be  a  rattle.  These  are  generally 
made  of  some  gourd  out  of  which  the 
pulp  has  been  squeezed  leaving  the 
seeds  to  rattle  inside  the  hard  outer 
shell. 

The  little  New  Zealand  girls  have 
quite  a  number  of  toys,  tops,  kites, 
cradles  and  houses.  But  many  of  the 
little  girls  prefer  to  play  with  little  live 
pigs,  very  much  as  our  little  girls  would 
handle  a  kitten.  They  dress  them  up 
in  shawls,  play  house  with  them,  and 
carry  them  about  from  morning  until 
night. 


Japan  has  long  been  considered  the 
Toy  Land.  Many  grown-ups  in  this 
land  even  make  a  business  of  AmiiRing 
children,  very  much  as  the  organ-grinder 
and  his  monkey  do  in  our  larger  cities. 
These  professional  fun-makers  perform 
sleight-of-hand  stunts,  or  go  about 
blowing  soap  bubbles  out  of  curiously 
constructed  bubble  pipes. 

Most  of  their  toys  are  made  of  paper 
or  a  thin  wood  which  does  not  last  long, 
but  its  ingenuity  is  such  that  it  gives  a 
thrill  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Such  a  toy  is 
one  made  of  pasteboard,  which  when  it 
bursts  apart,  allows  a  winged  figure  to 
fly  out.  A  great  pastime  in  Japan  is 
that  of  kite-flying,  and  on  windy  days 
the  sky  is  Uterally  covered  with  kites  of 
every  shape  imaginable,  from  graceful 
winged  birds  to  grotesque  wriggling 
dragons  or  serpents. 

The  dolls  of  the  Uttle  girls  in  Japan 
are  kept  very  carefully  and  generally- 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  as  a  family  heirloom.  On  a 
certain  festival  day,  known  as  the  Feast 
of  Dolls,  there  is  a  great  show  of  dolls  bj'' 
these  little  black-eyed  maidens. 

Both  boys  and  girls  attain  their 
proudest  moment  when  their  mother 
gives  them  some  money  and  allows  them 
to  buy  from  the  professional  Cake  Man 
the  privilege  of  cooking  some  griddle 
cakes  from  ready-made  batter  on  his 
little  charcoal  stove. 

The  toys  of  China  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  Japan,  particularly  in  the  kite 
line.  Many  of  the  Chinese  play  toys 
run  to  lanterns.  Lanterns  of  every 
shape  and  color  imaginable,  lanterns 
that  spin  like  a  top  and  keep  burning, 
others  that  roll  like  hoops,  and  still 
others  that  dance  or  gallop  like  horses. 
These    interesting    toys     have    been 
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planned  so  that  the  current  of  warm  air 
from  the  light  keeps  them  going. 

The  English  toy  makers  have  always 
specialized  in  dolls  and  in  boats.  For 
this  reason,  the  most  beautiful  wax  dolls 
in  the  world  are  said  to  come  from 
England.  Wonderful  boats  of  all  sizes 
and  makes  are  also  found  in  England, 
as  well  as  marvelous  theatres  that  are 
almost  like  real  ones. 

Germany  for  many  years  sought  to 
control  the  toy  market,  and  for  a  time 
nearly  every  toy  one  would  pick  up  was 
of  German  make.  The  strong  mili- 
taristic trend  was  evident  in  the  large 
number  of  so-called  "  box  toys  "  contain- 
ing regiments  of  lead  or  wooden  soldiers, 
cannon,  and  other  war  implements. 
The  cheapness  of  the  German  toy  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  each 
workman  specialized  in  only  one  or  two 
toys,  and  became  an  adept  in  producing 
them.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  run 
across  some  old  peasant  in  Germany 
who  has  been  painting  white  horseswith 
black  spots  or  black  horses  with  red 
spots  all  his  life. 

Since  the  recent  war,  the  European 
countries  have  been  busy  with  recon- 
struction work.  This  has  left  a  nearly 
clear  field  for  Japan,  who  has  sought  to 


capture  Germany's  toy  trade.  But  our 
own  resourceful  Ameri  can  manufacturers 
have  had  a  few  thoughts  along  this  line 
themselves,  and  so  we  find  the  little 
American  boy  or  girl  completely  sur- 
rounded with  a  rapidly  increasii^  array 
of  toys  wonderiul  to  behold  and  to 
work. 

True  to  their  reputation,  American 
manufacturers  are  producing  toys  un- 
equalled anywhere  for  their  mechanical 
construction.  Boats,  steam  engines  and 
aeroplanes  that  are  twin  brothers  to  the 
large  ones  used  by  grown-ups  are  now  a 
common  thing.  Building  materials 
calculated  to  encourage  the  young 
craftsman's  inventive  genius  are  found 
everywhere.  Dolls  that  rival  those  of 
French  and  English  make,  movable  toys 
that  have  all  the  novelty  of  the  Japanese 
ones  plus  durability,  are  all  being  turned 
out  by  our  own  toy  makers. 

Santa's  workshop  is  moving  south- 
ward from  the  North  Pole,  and  beii^ 
located  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  For 
inventive  genius,  no  country  can  excel 
us.  If  art  teachers  and  toy  buyers  will 
all  help  to  encourage  toys  that  are 
based  on  good  design  and  craftsmanship, 
Santa  may  decide  to  make  this  locaUty 
his  permanent  residence. 
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The  Selection  and  Development 
of  a  Picture  Study  Lesson 


N.  B.  ZANE 


IN  picture  study,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  classroom  activity,  the  success 
of  the  lesson  is  based  upon  stimulation 
of  the  initial  interest,  with  due  relation 
to  the  child^s  stage  of  development,  and 
the  direction  of  that  interest  along 
logical  lines  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  careful  selection — planning 
the  work  and  working  the  plan.  In  the 
grades,  where  there  is  so  much  work 
with  which  a  correlation  may  be  made, 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  fit  the 
choice  of  a  picture  to  the  general  trend 
of  class  work.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
manage.  From  any  general  theme  in 
which  a  class  may  at  any  time  be  inter- 
ested, a  point  of  departure  can  easily  be 
made.  Literature,  history,  geography 
or  nature  topics  may  readily  lead  the 
way  to  a  pictorial  subject,  where,  in 
its  new  form,  the  topic  will  afford  new 
delight.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  a  fatigue  point  may  have  been 
reached  in  a  given  phase  of  the  general 
curriculum,  and  in  such  case  a  picture 
in  an  entirely  different  or  opposite 
category  might  be  studied  with  profit. 
The  only  approximation  to  a  rule  is — 
when  interest  is  alive,  feed  it;  when 
interest  has  flagged,  find  a  new  stimulus 
by  variety. 

For  our  purposes,  pictures  may  be 
classified  into  groups  related  to  history, 
geography,  literature,  nature  and  human 
and  aesthetic.  An  historical  interest 
may  lead  variously  to  Leutze's  Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware,  Bastien- 
Lepage's  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Vandelyn's 
Landing  of  Columbus,    A  geographical 


interest  may  find  echo  in  the  out-of- 
doors  particulars  of  Dupre's  Balloon, 
a  bit  of  rocky  coast  as  in  Winslow 
Homer's  Fog  Warning,  or  again  in 
Turner's  Approach  to  Venice,  Litera- 
ture interests  may  lead  to  Abbey's 
Galahad  the  Deliverer,  Alexander's  Pot 
of  Basil  or  Guido  Reni's  Aurora, 
Nature  subjects  are  easily  related  to 
Mauve's  Sheep,  Bonheur's  Horse  Fair, 
Inness's  Coming  Storm,  Dougherty's 
Land  and  Sea.  Human  and  esthetic 
interests  may  well  be  served  by  Millet's 
Angelus,  Breton's  Song  of  the  Lark, 
Hoffman's  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Bume- 
Jones'  Golden  Stair,  Watt's  Sir  Galahad, 
Hals'  Laughing  Cavalier  and  Whistler's 
Portrait  of  His  Mother,  The  teacher 
will  have  little  trouble  in  classifying 
pictures  in  a  helpful  and  ready  grouping 
that  will  serve  the  need  of  the  moment. 

With  a  given  choice  of  subject,  then, 
let  us  proceed  with  the  lesson  plan  of 
the  picture  to  be  presented.  However 
difficult  it  may  appear  to  devise  a 
formula  sufficiently  flexible  for  universal 
application,  there  are  practical  funda- 
mentals of  procedure  that  apply  help- 
fully to  any  picture.  A  happy  inspira- 
tion may  operate  spontaneously  in 
developing  a  lesson,  but  such  happy 
inspirations  are  not  always  sure  of 
realization.  An  analysis  of  the  modes 
of  attack  characteristic  of  successful 
lessons  that  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation suggests  the  following  outline: 

7.     The  Part  of  the  Painter. 

So  much  of  the  pictiu*e  has  been 
conditioned  by  the  nationality,  period 
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and  personality  of  the  paintej*.  While 
that  much  of  a  touch  of  art  history  need 
not  be  given  special  stress  as  such,  some 
of  it  is  always  worth  while.  If  there 
have  been  striking  circumstances  at- 
tending the  painting  of  the  picture,  they 
should  be  related.  The  older  children 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  fact  that 
a  landscape  by  Corot  is  necessarily 
dififerent  from  one  by  Turner,  and  a 
portrait  by  Holbein  could  never  have 
been  painted  by  Hals.  Consult  CaflBn's 
"How  to  Study  Pictures"  for  helpful 
comparisons.  A  picture  is  an  artist's 
work — striven  for  and  attained — and  as 
such  it  holds  a  vast  human  interest. 
No  doubt  a  fine  apperceptive  basis  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  picture  can  be 
established  by  presenting  interesting 
facts  about  the  artist,  even  before  the 
picture  itself  is  placed  in  the  children's 
hands. 

II,  Whaty  objectively f  does  the  'painter 
show  ust 

This  is  an  analytic  process — a  cata- 
loging of  the  factors  in  the  picture 
which  the  painter  has  very  deliberately 
contrived.  Whatever  the  painter  places 
on  the  canvas  is  significant.  Much 
enjoyment  is  to  be  found  in  finding 
first  the  big  thing  and  then  the  lesser 
details  of  costume,  of  outdoor  or  indoor 
environment  that  make  the  big  thing 
convincing.  In  proportion  to  the  tea- 
cher's fertility  in  bringing  out  these 
points  by  skillful  comment  and  question 
is  the  success  of  the  study  assured. 
The  child  responds  to  a  picture  to  just 
that  extent  to  which  he  is  made  aware 
of  its  objective  fullness.  This  means 
that  he  must  be  led  here  and  there 
finding  new  elements  which  would  be 
passed  by  without  notice  in  a  general 
and  a  careless  survey. 


///.  What,  subjectively f  does  the  pic- 
ture make  us  feel? 

This  is  a  selective  process.  Pictures 
are  painted  for  humans  and  a  picture 
is  worth  while  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
arouses  an  emotion.  Our  affair  is  to 
discover  that  appeal  to  which  the  visual 
factors  of  the  picture  most  forcefully 
contribute.  What  is  the  ciunulative 
meaning  of  the  details  in  which  an 
interest  has  been  established?  In  land- 
scape it  may  be  some  new  theme  of  love 
of  out-of-doors.  "Every  great  land- 
scape painting  not  only  makes  its  own 
contribution  but  enables  us  to  look  out 
upon  the  world  with  imsealed  eyes." 
Ask  questions  of  the  painting.  "Why 
did  Corot  bring  the  dawn  Ughting  in 
from  behind?  What  do  the  dancing 
figures  add  to  the  impression  of  the 
whole?  Why  are  the  trees  grouped  at 
one  side?  What  was  the  artist  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  painting?  What 
is  the  relation  to  the  actual  nature 
work?"  In  portraiture  it  may  be  some 
new  and  delightful  estimate  of  person- 
ality— only  let  it  be  that  the  student  is 
led  to  the  place  where  he  feels  it  and 
says  it  for  himself.  This  means  no 
mean  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  an  ability  derived  not  so  much  from 
extended  reading  of  criticism  and  his- 
tory of  art  as  from  exactly  such  ques- 
tions as  have  been  suggested  above  with 
regard  to  Corot's  landscape,  and  applied 
with  similar  intention  to  the  picture 
world  at  large;  always,  of  course,  when 
applied  in  the  classroom,  in  relation  to 
the  child's  stage  of  development.  Ques- 
tions on  composition  become  more  and 
more  important  in  bringing  about  a 
realization  of  the  artist's  means  and 
intentions  as  the  child  approaches  high 
school  age.    Read  Mr.  Henry  Turner 
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Bailey's  appreciation  of  Bume-Jones' 
The  Golden  Stairs  for  a  splendid  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  of  composition 
in  a  picture. 

IV.  What  final  impression  do  we 
want  the  picture  to  leave? 

This  is  a  synthetic  process.  It  is  the 
emphasis  of  the  one  thought  most  worth 
remembering.  The  development  of  the 
lesson  must  pertain  to  that  end.     It  is 


largely  a  matter  of  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  must  be  stated  very  simply  in 
terms  of  his  understanding.  Frequent- 
ly a  brief  story  may  be  told  that  will 
enhance  the  point,  and  still  more 
frequently  a  few  lines  of  a  poem  may  be 
quoted  which  express  the  thought 
concisely  and  beautifully.  It  is  the 
business  of  poetry  to  animate  imagery — 
the  ear  and  the  .eye  singing  in  tune. 


One  Hundred  Graded  Picturers 
for  Children's  Rooms  in  Libraries  and  Schools 


LIDA  CLARK 


First  Grade 
Madonna  of  the  chair — Raphael 
He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee — 

Taylor 
Feeding  her  birds — Millet 
The  first  steps — Millet 
Girl  with  cat — Hoecker 
Cat  family — ^Adam 
Swan— Rhine  prints 
Mother    Goose   rhymes.    Set   of   six — ^Jessie 

Wilcox  Smith. 
Little  children  of  the  sea — Israels 

Second  Grade 

Madonna — Correggio 

Children  of  the  shell — Murillo 

Mother  and  child — Brush 

Ring  around  a  rosey — Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 

A  child's  world  series — ^Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 

Helping  hand — ^Renouf 

Angel  with  musical  instruments — Da  Forli 

The  cats'  dancing  party — Jan  Steen 

The  belated  kid— Hunt 

Milking  time — Dagnan  Bouver^t 

The  torn  hat— Sully 

Third  Grade 

Holy  night — Correggio 
Angel  with  lute — Carpaccio 
Ilpenstein  baby — Frans  Hals 
Children  of  Charles  I — VanDyck 


Prince  Baltasar  Carlos — ^Valasquez 

Knitting  lesson — Millet 

Shoeing  the  bay  mare — Landseer 

Sheepfold — ^Jacques 

The  return  to  the  barnyard — ^Troyon 

Midday  rest — ^Rhine  prints 

Fourth  Grade 

Sistine  Madonna  (detail) — Raphael 

Presentation  in  the  temple — Rembrandt 

Boy  with  sword — Manet 

Flowergirl  in  Holland — Hitchcock 

Oxen  going  to  work — ^Troyon 

Escaped  cow — Dupre 

Deer  in  forest — Bonheur 

Set  of  fairy  tales — Maxfield  Parrish 

The  frugal  meal — Israels 

The  gleaners — Millet 

Hiawatha — ^Taylor 

Longfellow 

Fifth  Grade 

Repose  in  Egypt — ^Van  Dyck 
St.  Cecelia — Raphael 
The  angelus — Millet 
The  song  of  the  lark — Breton 
The  melon  eaters,  etc. — Murillo 
The  horse  fair — Bonheur 
Autumn — Mauve 
Haymakers — Dupre 
End  of  day— Edan 
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The  Indian  hunter — Couse 
AU's  well — ^Winslow  Homer 
Pilgrims  going  to  church — Boughton 

Sixth  Grade 

Head  of  Christ — Hofifman 

Appeal  to  the  great  spirit — ^Dallin 

King  David  with  harp — Rubens 

Boyhood  of  Raleigh — Millais 

At  the  watering-trough — Dagnan-Bouveret 

Fog  Warning — Winslow  Homer 

The  sower — Millet 

Oxen  plowing— Troyon 

Return  of  the  fishing  boats — Mesdag 

Sir  Galahad— Watts 

In  a  Capri  garden — Coleman 

George  Washington 

Columbus  in  the  court  of  Isabella — Brozik 

The  capitol — ^Jules  Gu^rin 

Seventh  Grade 

Christ  and  the  peasants — L'Hermitte 

Notre  Dame  cathedral.    Paris 

Cathedral  of  St.  Marks.    Venice 

Flight  of  night — ^Hunt 

The  fighting  temeraire — ^Turner 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution — ^Johnson 

Boyhood  of  Lincoln — ^Johnson 

Abraham  Lincoln — St.  Gaudens 

Nightwatch — Rembrandt 

The  jester — ^Frans  Hals 

Aurora — Guido  Reni 

A  Dutch  living  room — Peter  de  Hooch 

Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail — Abbey 

Lavinia — ^Titian 

Independence  hall — Jules  Gu^rin 

Eighth  Grade 

Prophets — Michaelangelo 

Frieze  of  prophets — Sargent 

St.  Michael  and  the  dragon — Guido  Reni 

Opportunity  and  regret — ^Ryland 

Joan  of  Arc  hearing  the  voices — Bastian  Lepage 

The  mill — Hobbema    _ 


The  lake— Corot 
The  pot  of  basil — ^Alexander 
The  bugler— Hunt 
Mrs.  Siddons — Gainsborough 
Evolution  of  the  book.    Six  lunettes — ^Alex- 
ander 
Portrait  of  artist's  mother — ^Whistler 
Three  ages  of  man — ^Lotto 
Shaw  memorial — St.  Gaudens 
CoUeoni  monument 
Arch  of  Titus 
Grand  Canal.    Venice 

The  accompanying  memoranda  of 
dealers  in  pictures  may  make  a  con- 
venient starting  point  in  purchasing. 
The  study  of  their  catalogues,  the 
visiting  of  good  picture  shops  and  of 
libraries  and  schools  which  have  begUn 
collections,  are  all  necessary  to  a  satis- 
factory selection: 

The  University  Prints,Newton,  Mass.; 
Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Mass. ; 

Braun  and  Co.  (256  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.);  Medici  prints  (imported  by 
Foster  Brothers,  4  Park  Square,  Boston) 
Copley  prints  (Curtis  and  Cameron, 
30  Harcourt  Street,  Boston);  Alinari 
and  Anderson,  (Rome  and  Florence, 
Italy);  Elson  prints  (Belmont,  Mass.); 
Rhine  prints  (318  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  (large,  many  subjects 
and  delightful  in  color);  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  Co.  (publishers,  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  pictures);  Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
(N.  Y.  publishers  of  pictures  by  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith  and  Maxfield  Parrish); 
Berlin  Photo  Company,  (New  York). 
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Everybody  who  has  thb  least  bensibiltfy  or  imagination 
derives  a  certain  pleasure  from  pictures. 

— Robert  Montgomery, 
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Christmas  Gift  Cards 


J.  L.  GARRABRANT 


THE  message  of  the  Christmas  gift 
card  has  had  a  wider  appeal 
within  the  last  few  years  than  ever 
before.  The  simple  remembrance  l)ear8 
a  greeting  from  friend  to  friend  that 
spans  the  Universe. 

So,  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
demand  for  gift  cards  in  mind,  the 
design  of  a  Christmas  Greeting  of  this 
kind  has  become  a  yearly  problem  of 
great  interest  in  our  high  school. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany  this 
article  are  selected  from  the  work  of  a 
third-year  class  and  the  results  were 
arrived  at  in  the  following  manner: 


The  statement  of  the  problem  is  first 
made  and  illustrated  by  a  rather  com- 
prehensive collection  of  Christmas  cards 
and  other  helpful  material — a  little  talk 
is  given  upon  the  origin  and  types  of 
Greeting  cards,  and  the  thought  is  here 
emphasized  of  avoiding  the  extremely 
hackneyed  symbols  found  in  the  usual 
commercial  card. 

The  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lesson  is 
next  stated.  This  includes  the  desigD 
principles  worked  for,  such  as  beauty  of 
proportion  or  the  fine  relation  of  sizes — 
beauty  of  contour,  or  the  fine  relation  of 
shapes,  and  beauty  of  dark  and  light,  or 
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the  fine  relation  of  values.  The  principle 
of  dominance,  or  the  necessity  of  one 
leading  idea,  with  other  parts  subordi- 
nate is  here  stressed. 

The  method  comes  next:  a  choice  of 
three  of  four  definite  sizes  is  given  within 
which  the  student  may  make  his  design. 
This  latter  makes  the  work  of  the 
printer  infinitely  easier,  as  it  does  not 
necessitate  a  change  of  gauge  when 
printing  each  card.  These  sizes  should 
all  be  one  and  one  half  times  or  twice  as 
large  as  the  finished  card. 

The  students'  first  page  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  lay-outs  or  rough  plans 
(A)  made  proportionately  true  to  the 
larger  sizes.  The  medium  used  is  folt 
pencil  or  charcoal,  and  the  design  is 
made  in  two  values  of  dark  and  Ught. 

(B)  From  the  rough  ideas,  the  best  is 
selected  and  carefully  drawn,  the  letter- 
ing being  planned  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  harmonize  in  style  and  tone  with  the 
rest  of  the  design. 

(C)  This  larger  drawing  is  worked  out 
in  pencil  or  charcoal  in  three  values  if 
desired,  the  middle  tone  being  obtained 
in  the  finished  card  through  the  use  of  a 


pen  decorative  Une  as  the  final  drawing 
is  made  in  ink  upon  Bristol  board.  This 
is  sent  to  the  photo  engraver,  where  the 
zinc  plate  is  made,  which,  in  our  case 
was  returned  to  the  School  Print  Shop 
and  printed  upon  stock  selected  from 
the  Art  Department,  after  the  students 
had  carefully  considered  the  margins  to 
be  used  in  the  printed  cards.  The 
students  also  made  their  own  envelopes. 

Then  came  the  try  out  of  the  different 
color  schemes  and  the  illumination  of 
the  cards.     (D)  Finished  card. 

The  final  step  in  this  interesting 
problem  was  a  card  sale,  involving  the 
making  of  Posters  and  announcements 
to  advertise  it.  Last  Christmas,  from 
six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  cards  were 
sold,  which  was  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  both  studentsand teacher. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  derived 
from  the  sale  was  put  into  the  general 
fund  to  do  its  bit  toward  forwarding 
the  many  activities  of  the  school,  but 
every  student  also  received  a  small 
amount  upon  each  of  his  cards  sold. 

As  a  Uve  wire  problem,  the  Christmas 
card  is  full  of  promise. 
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THE  SPECIAL  NUMBERS 

The  special  numbers  for  April,  May  and  June  are  to  be  as  follows: 

April — Costmne  and  Textiles  Nmnber;  May — Outdoors  Number; 
June — Drawing  and  Painting  Number. 

You  should  assemble  drawings  and  manuscript  for  these  subjects 
and  mail  them  to  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  Stanford  University,  very 
soon.  You  can  gain  added  recompense  for  your  material  above  that 
which  the  publishers  send  you  by  being  able  to  "Measure  up"  your 
work  and  your  students'  problems  with  those  of  others  on  our  pages. 
Clarify  your  own  problem  by  writing  it  out  for  others  to  know  and  share 
your  success.  Every  teacher  who  has  contributed  knows  he  has  been 
benefited.    You  should  share  this  benefit. 
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Home  Made  Gift  Cards 

A  New  Method  op  Sunlight  Printing 


PEDRO  J.  LEMOS 


MANY  a  teacher  and  student  will  be 
somewhat  perturbed  and  disap- 
pointed this  year  upon  receiving  the 
estimate  from  his  engraver  and  printer 
on  the  producing  of  his  personal  gift 
cards. 

"I  just  won't  design  any  this  year.  I 
shall  buy  the  regular  stock  cards  at  the 
Card  Shop.  Why,  for  200  cards  and 
envelopes  in  only  three  colors  it  would 
cost  me  $32  for  the  engraving  and 
printing  and  paper!  Why  is  it  that 
they  can  retail  cards  in  several  colors 
and  gold  for  fifteen  cents  each,  when  it 
would  cost  me  more  than  that  when  I 
make  the  drawing?" 

What  a  natiiral  question,  and  it  is 
typical  of  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  many  a  time  and  which  has  but 
the  following  answer: 

"The  cards  that  are  sold  for  fifteen 
cents  with  several  colors  and  gold  and 
envelopes  are  printed  possibly  in 
himdred  thousand  lots;  going  through 
the  press  in  groups  of  from  twenty-four 
to  sixty-four  cards  at  a  time.  This 
brings  the  initial  cost  of  the  color 
engraving  down  to  a  minimum — ^besides, 
the  expensive  part  of  color  printing  is 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  in  the 
press-work.  This  involves  just  as  much 
time  and  care  for  the  printing  of  twenty 
cards,  two-h\mdred  cards,  or  twenty- 
thousand  cards — so  that  a  small  lot  of 
color  printing  is  boimd  to  be  expensive. " 

Paper  is  high,  engravings  are  higher, 
and  labor  is  highest.  To  those  usually 
sending  out  a  specially  designed  gift 


card,  whose  purse  hasn't  a  chubby 
appearance,  other  methods  will  have  to 
be  pursued.  Necessity  can  here  play  an 
important  role  as  the  proud  mother  of 
invention. 

When  my  'phone  rang  a  short  time 
ago  and  this  message  came,  "Can  you 
suggest  some  way  that  we  can  produce 
inexpensive  gift  cards  in  our  schoolroom 
this  year?",  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
find  a  short  cut  in  printing,  and  after 
several  experiments  with  interludes  of 
disappointment,  I  solved  the  problem 
with  what  I  call  "Sunlight  Printing", 
which  is  herewith  described. 

This  process  has  room  for  improve- 
ment and  can  be  related  to  many  uses. 
It  is  now  being  used  by  several  people 
with  good  success.  To  describe  the 
process  briefly,  it  is  as  follows: 

Blue-print  or  brown-print  paper  or 
photographic  paper  is  used  to  print  upon 
from  a  prepared  celluloid  negative  con- 
taining the  image.  The  print,  instead 
of  being  white  lines  upon  a  dark  back- 
groimd  is  black,  brown  or  dark  blue 
lines  upon  a  white,  or  nearly  white 
backgroimd.  To  secure  this  result  the 
celluloid  negative  is  produced  as  follows: 

The  Negative.  Take  a  thin,  clear 
piece  of  celluloid  and  lay  it  over  a 
definite  pencil  or  ink  sketch  of  the 
subject.  With  solvble  drawing  ink  (not 
waterproof  ink),  or  with  black  diluted 
watercolor  ink  on  a  pen,  trace  the 
subject  onto  the  celluloid.  If  the 
celluloid  repels  the  ink,  rub  chalk  dust, 
whiting,   or  talcum  powder  over  the 
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surface.  This  will  cause  it  to  take  the 
ink  easily.  All  free  powder  should  be 
brushed  off  the  surface.  After  the 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  drawn  and 
dried,  a  printer^s  ink  roller  charged  with 
ink,  black  or  brown  in  color  should  be 
rolled  over  the  celluloid,  covering  the 
inked  subject.  A  photograph  roller  and 
thick  house  paint  will  serve  the  purpose. 
When  this  is  done,  it  should  then  be 
held  under  running  water  and  the  water 
will  develop  and  loosen  all  the  soluble 
ink,  carrying  away  the  printer's  ink 
from  these  parts.  This  leaves  the 
opaque  inked  or  painted  suface,  the  only 
transparent  parts  being  those  belonging 
to  the  subject.  If  parts  are  slow  in 
clearing,  the  water  can  be  sprayed  hard 
upon  that  part  until  it  is  open.  Occa- 
sionaly  some  detail  can  be  cleared  only 
by  scratching  with  a  knife  point. 

When  the  negative  is  developed  in 
this  way,  it  should  be  left  alone  for  a 
day  or  two  until  the  ink  has  dried. 
Bronzing  powder  or  whiting  can  be 
dusted  over  the  ink  and  its  dried  state 
thereby  hastened. 

Printing.  When  the  negative  is  dry, 
a  piece  of  blue  print  paper  is  placed 
imdemeath  the  negative  with  the  sensi- 
tive side  up,  and  locked  into  a  printing 
frame.  A  piece  of  glass  pressed  well 
onto  a  cardboard  will  serve  the  purpose, 
although  the  best  contact  is  produced 
with  a  printing  frame,  such  as  is  used  in 
printing  photographs.  When  the  paper 
has  been  exposed  a  few  minutes  it  is 
taken  out  and  plimged  into  water,  and 
changed  into  cleaner  water  after  a  half 
hour  or  so.  When  dried  the  image  will 
be  a  dark  blue  upon  white.  Other 
colors  are  secured  by  the  use  of  other 
papers. 

Variations.    The  open  lines  having 


been  exposed  to  equal  action  by  the 
sunlight  have  come  out  equally  dark 
throughout  the  subject;  if  some  hues 
are  desired  lighter  in  the  background 
than  in  other  places,  a  paper  mask  can 
be  cut  to  slip  between  the  negative  and 
the  paper,  so  as  to  allow  only  part  of  the 
exposure  on  part  of  the  subject.  This 
will  produce  line  strengths  of  varying 
degrees,  similar  to  the  line  values  in 
etchings.  To  insure  replacing  the  nega- 
tive and  sensitive  paper  in  position  when 
inserting  the  mask,  a  cardboard  frame 
can  be  used,  or  the  two  pieces  can  be 
hinged  together  with  a  gummed  paper. 

Flat  Tones.  Tones  can  be  secured  as 
follows:  Use  a  brush  to  make  the  large 
parts  and  roll  up  with  ink  and  develop 
as  usual,  (all  parts  should  appear  open), 
then  with  thin  paper  or  with  a  smooth 
wash  of  partly  opaque  water  color  cover 
those  parts  that  are  to  be  lighter  tones — 
one  layer  of  tissue,  or  two  or  three  layers 
will  give  diflferent  degrees  of  tone. 

Tonal  Backgrounds.  A  printing  may 
be  made  with  a  tissue  paper  negative  to 
secure  a  background  tone,  after  which 
the  negative  may  be  used  first  or  at  the 
end.  (The  Beyard  Teddy  Bear  picture 
was  made  in  this  way.)  First  I  placed 
a  tissue  paper  negative  which  had  the 
white  parts  painted  in  opaque  paint 
(Indian  Red),  the  print  was  exposed  for 
a  half  minute,  I  then  released  the  frame, 
placed  the  regular  subject  on  celluloid 
in  correct  position  and  continued  the 
exposure  for  three  minutes.  The  result 
was  that  all  parts  had  been  subjected 
to  some  exposure  excepting  the  white 
highlights. 

Coloring.  Blue  print  paper  takes 
coloring  well.  Its  only  disadvantage  is 
its  thinness.  If  mounted  or  ** tipped" 
on  to  something  else,  it  makes  a  pleasing 
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card.  Any  unsized  paper  may  be 
sensitized,  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  their  own  paper  or  cardboard, 
directions  are  given  below. 

It  will  be  found  that  with  a  few 
additional  touches  of  greens  and  blues 
that  a  night  picture  can  be  produced 
rapidly  over  a  blue  printed  subject. 

With  a  few  experiments  teachers  and 
students  will  find  it  possible  to  produce 
their  own  gift  cards.  For  the  teacher 
who  needs  to  secure  a  few  dozen  subjects 
for  classroom  use,  nothing  is  simpler 
than  to  make  a  celluloid  tracing  by 
placing  the  celluloid  over  the  magazine 
page  to  be  copied.  The  inking  and 
developing  and  printing  are  then  fol- 
lowed as  directed  and  duplicate  subjects 
will  result,  far  better  in  detail  and  paper 
surface  than  the  usual  hectograph.  The 
enterprising  art  teacher  will  find  this 
an  inexpensive  method  of  producing 
instruction  plates  for  her  classroom  use. 

Altogether,  it  will  prove  a  fascinating 
method,  for  the  worker  will  be  his  own 
designer  and  printer,  and  the  card  will 
be  a  distinctive  one  in  that  it  is  a 
personal  production  at  every  step, 
particularly  if  the  worker  has  sensitized 
his  own  paper. 

Making  Sensitized  Paper.  Some 
people  still  find  it  desirable  to  sensitize 
their  own  paper.  Occasions  may  arise, 
too,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  prepared  paper. 
It  is  therefore  a  great  convenience  to  the 
blueprinter  to  be  able  to  prepare  the 
paper  himself.  The  formula,  and  the 
method  of  making  prepared  paper  is 
given  for  any  who  may  wish  to  make  the 
blueprint  paper.  Students  and  others 
interested  in  blueprinting  will  also  find 
the  preparing  of  blueprint  paper  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  experiment. 


Sensitizing  soluHons.  For  an  ordinary, 
slow  printing  paper  use  the  following 
formula: 

I.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  ammonium  citrate  of 
iron  (red  crystals)  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  or  rain 
water. 

II.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
in  6  oz.  of  distilled  or  rain  water. 

When  ready  to  use  mix  equal  quantities  of 
I  and  II.  Mix  only  what  you  will  need  for  the 
job  in  hand. 

When  a  rapid  paper  is  desired  the 
following  formula  may  be  used : 

I.  Dissolve  1}4  oz.  of  ammonium  citrate  of 
iron  (green  crystals)  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  or  rain 
water. 

II.  Dissolve  yi  oz.  of  potassium  ferricyandie 
in  6  oz.  of  distilled  or  rain  water. 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  I  and  II  to  the 
amount  desired. 

Simlight  has  no  effect  on  these 
solutions  when  kept  separate.  It  is 
considered  best,  however,  to  keep  them 
in  dark  colored  glass  bottles  with  good 
stoppers.  The  citrate  of  iron  solution 
does  not  keep  long  and  it  is  best  to  mix 
only  enough  for  the  single  job  in  hand. 
The  chemicals  used  are  not  expensive. 
Frequently  they  can  be  purchased  at  a 
pharmacy. 

The  Process  of  Sensitizing  Paper. 
Only  the  unprepared  commercial  papers 
or  an  unsized  or  well  washed  paper 
should  be  used.  A  bond  or  parchment 
paper  is  satisfactory.  If  blueprinting 
solution  is  applied  to  a  sized  paper,  it 
immediately  becomes  discolored .  Like- 
wise any  paper  will  discolor  which  has 
not  had  all  the  sulphur  which  was  used 
in  its  manufacture  washed  off. 

Cut  the  paper  into  sheets  of  the 
required  size.  A  very  easy  way  to 
keep  the  sheets  flat  while  applying  the 
sensitizing  solution  is  to  form  them  into 
a  pad.    This  pad  can  be  built  up  by 
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placing  a  drop  of  mucilage,  paste  or  glue 
in  the  extreme  comers  of  each  sheet,  and 
then  simply  piling  the  sheets  one  on 
another. 

Mix  what  you  judge  will  be  about  the 
right  amount  of  sensitizing  solution. 
A  glass  or  pottery  vessel  is  the  best  to 
mix  the  solution  in.  Apply  witl^  a 
cameFs  hair  brush  or  sponge,  brushmg 
the  solution  both  with  and  across  the 
grain  of  the  paper  to  insure  an  even 
coating.  Pull  off  the  coated  sheet  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  The  drying  may  take 
from  five  minutes  to  a  couple  of  hours, 
depending  upon  the  heat  and  humidity 
of  the  room.  Do  not  try  to  dry  the 
paper  over-rapidly  by  applying  great 
heat,  for  extreme  heat  will  cause  the 


paper  to  discolor  just  as  sunlight  does. 

Another  method  of  coating  is  to  float 
the  sheet  of  paper  a  few  seconds  in  a 
sensitizing  bath.  A  shallow  pan  is  the 
best  kind  of  a  vessel  for  this  purpose. 
Needless  to  say,  all  of  the  work  of 
sensitizing  and  drying  must  be  done  in 
subdued  light,  orange  or  red  light  being 
the  best.  As  soon  as  the  paper  is  dry 
it  should  be  rolled  up  and  put  in  a  light- 
proof  container,  or  well  wrapped  in 
paper  and  placed  in  a  drawer  or  other 
dark  place  until  needed. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  1  tea- 
spoonful  to  4  gallons  of  water,  will 
deepen  and  produce  greater  contrast 
between  the  white  parts  and  blue  back- 
ground. 


Action  Gift  Cards  for  Little  Artists 


Now  that  the  hohdays  are  here  once 
more,  we  are  sure  to  hear  this 
question  from  little  artists  and  crafts- 
men, *' whatshall  ImakethisChristmas? '* 
Although  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  give  our 
masterpieces  a  little  touch  here  and 
there  that  will  keep  them  individual  and 
make  them  more  interesting. 

Since  all  children  like  action,  why  not 
let  them  try  some  Christmas  gifts  that 
will  be  able  to  develop  some  of  this  much 
approved  quality.  If  George  sends 
AHce  a  Christmas  Card  with  the  usual 
greeting,  all  may  be  well,  and  the  card 
put  away  with  many  others  of  its  kind. 
But  if  George  sends  Alice  a  card  which 
not  only  expresses  a  Christmas  wish  but 
which  also  has  the  added  attraction  of 


being  a  minature  "movie  show''  she 
will  value  it  many  times  over.  Such  a 
card  can  be  made  very  easily,  and  from 
the  children's  standpoint,  particularly, 
not  only  is  interesting  to  the  receiver 
but  also  to  the  producer  thereof. 

On  the  attached  pages  are  some 
greeting  cards  which  have  been  planned 
from  this  standpoint.  These  can  all  be 
made  of  cardboard  and  paper,  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  our  little  artists. 
The  designs  have  been  planned  so  that 
they  can  be  either  traced  off  onto  other 
paper,  or  cut  out  of  the  sheet  here  and 
pasted  down  and  colored.  It  is  always 
better  if  the  young  artist  is  able  to  trace 
and  draw  his  own  gift  card,  but  in  cases 
of  very  little  folks  cutting  and  pasting 
may  be  necessary. 
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PAPER  WORK  18  CHRISTMAS  FIREPLACE 
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If  the  classroom  teacher  desires  she 
could  make  hectograph  copies  of  these 
simple  drawings  and  let  each  child  draw 
and  construct  one  of  these  gift  cards. 
Another  way  would  be  to  make  original 
variations  of  the  mechanical  ideas 
suggested  in  these  drawings.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  magazines  are  full 
of  Christmas  motifs  and  figures,  and  the 
little  tots  may  be  encouraged  to  cut  out 
Santa's  dolls,  engines  and  other  such 
things  and  use  them  in  the  ways  similar 
to  those  shown  here. 

For  instance  in  the  one  of  the  little 
girl  and  the  fireplace,  the  children  may 
decide  to  substitute  two  or  three  little 
boys  and  girls  in  front  of  the  fire.  A 
fancy,  cut  from  some  magazine  might 
take  the  place  of  the  little  brownie,  and 
a  teddy  bear  in  place  of  Mr.  Cat.  In 
this  way  such  cards  could  be  varied 
indefinitely,  helping  to  develop  the 
young  craftsman's  imagination  as  well 
as  his  art  ability. 

In  the  card  showing  the  open  window 
a  practically  limitless  number  of  things 
could  be  added  to  the  procession.  To 
add  to  the  general  eflfect,  a  sheet  of  thin 
tissue  might  be  pasted  over  the  opening 
to  give  the  window  effect.  Various 
colors  as  pink,  light  blue  or  green  could 
be  used  to  match  other  settings.  This 
tissue  of  course  should  be  thin  enough  to 
allow  the  procession  to  be  seen  through 
it.  If  desired,  waxed  paper,  could  be 
used  as  this  is  always  fairly  transpar- 
ent. 

In  the  Rocking  Horse  design,  variation 


may  be  obtained  by  changing  the  figures 
on  the  horse's  back.  One  artist  may 
decide  to  have  two  figures  on  the  horse. 
Another  may  plan  a  messenger  with  a 
little  card  in  his  hand.  This  card  could 
have  the  receivers  name  lettered  on  it. 
Bunnies,  Teddys,  dolls  and  innumerable 
other  figures  can  be  used  this  way. 

The  same  ideas  or  variations  of  them 
can  be  worked  out  in  heavier  materials 
by  the  older  students.  This  is  true 
especially  in  the  one  showing  the  fire- 
place. With  a  little  patience  and 
carpenter  work  any  boy  could  make  a 
minature  "Moving  Picture  House"  that 
would  delight  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  With  an  ordinary  cigar  box  or 
other  light  wooden  box  he  could  manu- 
facture a  very  realistic  fireplace  with  all 
the  "fixings"  little  andirons,  vases  and 
a  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  could  all  be 
added.  The  figures  could  be  real 
"honest-to-goodness"  ones  purchased  at 
any  toy  shop  and  could  be  fastened  with 
thread  to  a  wheel  cut  from  thin  wood  or 
heavy  cardboard.  The  figures  in  front 
could  be  dolls  dressed  up  by  some  sister 
or  ambitious  girl  friend,  and  presto — 
the  show  is  ready  to  begin. 

At  all  events  the  ideas  suggested  may 
help  some  Uttle  artists  to  a  new  enjoy- 
ment of  Christmas  gift  cards,  and  also 
develop  their  constructive  ability.  Let 
us  hope  that  if  their  artistic  production 
is  a  success  that  they  will  send  it  along 
to  one  of  their  friends,  as  most  of  our 
enjoyment  comes  from  passing  along  our 
good  times. 
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AT  CHRISTMAS  PLAY  AND  MAKE  GOOD  CHEER, 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  COMES  BUT  ONCE  A  TEAR." 
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Oriental  Children 

BERNADINE  MEADOWS  ANGUS 

IN  their  quaint,  picturesque  attire,  Oriental  childreD  make  decorative  designs 
and  single  motifs.     One  little  figure  can  be  used  in  many  ways. 
For  the  teacher  who  has  to  rely  upon  her  own  resources  for  ideas,  the  modem 
adaptation  of  the  Oriental  motifs,  colours  and  figures  will  prove  a  little  gold  mine 
of  interesting  material. 
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JAPANESE  CHILDREN 


I  went  to  the  San  Francisco  Chinatown  the  other  day  to  study  Chinese  textiles 
and  brocades,  but  I  found  so  many  fascinating  Chinese  children  in  their  attractive 
Oriental  garb,  I  spent  an  afternoon  sketching  them. 

The  little  Oriental  maiden  holding  the  chrysanthemun,  is  wearing  a  jade  green 
coat,  banded  in  black  satin,  and  embroidered  in  gold  cord.  Her  trousers  are 
turquoise  blue,  trimmed  in  black  satin  and  gold  braid.  The  band  around  her  jet 
black  hair  is  turquoise  embroidered  in  gold,  and  the  long  tassel  hangii^  over  her 
shoulder  is  amber  coloured,  as  are  her  embroidered  slippers. 

The  httle  chap  diligently  studying  his  first  lesson  is  got^eously  attired  in  a 
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dark  bluisb-purple  cost  and  trousere,  banded  is  wide  Oriental  embroidery  of  coral, 
jade  green  and  amber,  outlined  in  black.  Totally  oblivious  of  his  Oriental  splendor, 
he  crinkles  his  olive  brow  over  the  intricate  perplexing  problems  of  the  first 
American  primer. 

The  prim  little  Japanese  maids  in  their  flowing  kimonos,  were  sketched  in 
Japan.  The  little  lady  serving  tea  is  wearing  an  orchid-coloured  kimono,  embroid- 
ered in  pink  and  white  cherry  blossoms,  her  sash  is  deep  purple  and  coral.  Her  Uttle 
guest  facing  you  has  a  kimono  of  coral  color,  embroidered  in  small  motifs  of  tur- 
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quoise  and  jadegreen;  while  the  other  guest  is  wearing  a  dull  blue  kimono  apphqued 
in  fiame  and  jade  green  motifs. 

The  little  girl  holding  the  young  puppy  is  robed  in  sand  color  trimmed  in 
brightly  embroidered  brocade.  Her  little  friend  standing  in  wrapt  admiration  of 
the  new  pet  has  on  a  kimono  of  peach  blossom  pink,  embroidered  in  laige  motifs  of 
lavender,  green,  and  black. 

These  color  arrangements,  which  I  have  described  may  be  used  in  many 
different  problems.  They  are  particularly  good  for  design  motifs  and  single 
decorations. 
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Co-operation 

DOROTHY  G.  RICE 


THE  Art  Director  sank  into  a  chair, 
removed  her  hat,  jabbed  in  the 
hat  pins,  and  cast  it  recklessly  upon  the 
table. 

The  Art  Instructor  picked  it  up  from 
the  floor  where  it  had  rolled,  sat  down 
opposite  the  Art  Director  and  waited 
for  her  to  speak. 

"  Fm  worn  to  a  frazzle,  Pen, ' '  announced 
that  young  woman.  "  I  worked  till  one 
o'clock  last  night,  and  twelve  the  night 
before,  and  the  work  is  piled  that  high 
in  my  oflSce."  And  she  measured  an 
imaginary  stack. 

Penelope  Stone,  the  Art  Instructor, 
was  one  of  those  large  capable  women 
who  are  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  such 
high-strung  sensitive  scribs  as  was  the 
Art  Director.  In  charge  of  the  High 
School  Art  Department  she  showed 
marked  executive  and  artistic  ability. 

"I'm  brim-full  of  ideas,"  continued 
the  Art  Director,  "But  I  can't  find  time 
to  present  them  as  I  should  like  to  do. 
Now  here  is  something  I  found  in  my 
aunt's  scrap-book.  It  is  so  old,  it  will 
seem  new  to  the  present  generation. " 

She  imfolded  the  paper  and  read  the 
verses: 

"On  Monday,  I  wash  my  dolly's  clothes, 

On  Tuesday,  smoothly  press  them. 

On  Wednesday,  mend  their  little  hose. 

On  Thursday,  neatly  dress  them, 

On  Friday,  I  play  they're  ill, 

On  Saturday,  something  or  other. 

On  Sunday,  I  say;  Lie  still! 

I'm  going  to  church  with  mother." 

"Now,  I  want  to  use  that  in  the 
Primary  Grades,  I  think  Third  Grade 
people  can  do  it — let  them  illustrate 
each  line  with  the  symbols  of  the 
occupation.    Do  you  understand?  One 


sheet  of  paper  for  each  line;  for  instance, 
'On  Monday,  I  wash  my  dolly's  clothes' 
— a  clothes  pin  drawn  from  the  real 
clothes  pin,  too, — and  the  text  neatly 
printed  beside  it." 

"And  a  flat-iron  for  Tuesday?"  asked 
Penelope. 

"Yes.  You  see  they  must  be  simple 
objects,  simply  placed.  A  stocking  for 
Wednesday — a  doll's  dress  for  Thursday 
— ^medicine  bottle  for  Friday — a  whisk 
broom  for  Saturday,  and  a  doll's  bed 
for  Simday." 

"Good,"  said  Penelope,  "but  where 
do  I  come  in?" 

"You  come  in  with  trumpets  and 
cymbals,  my  dear.  My  little  people  in 
the  grades  cannot  draw  figures,  but  they 
like  to  look  at  pictures  and  try  to  copy 
them,  so  I  thought  it  would  add  to  the 
interest  if  you  had  some  talented  pupil 
who  could  make  large  drawings  of  a 
little  girl  and  her  busy  week. " 

Penelope's  face  lighted  up  with 
enthusiasm.  "If  Raymond  were  only 
in  school  now,  I  could  trust  the  entire 
work  to  him.  I'm  so  proud  of  him! 
He  is  doing  splendid  work  at  the  Art 
School.  And  there  is  Bemice — she  is 
equal  to  the  work,  but  she  goes  to  so 
many  dances,  and  has  so  many  conse- 
quent vacations  that  I  could  not  rely 
upon  her.  No,  I'll  do  it  myself, — ^make 
small  sketches,  that  won't  take  so  much 
time,  and  have  'extra  work'  pupils 
enlarge  them. " 

The  Art  Director  rose  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "You  are  an  angel.  Pen.  I  knew 
you  would  help  me  out. " 

The  next  day  was  one  when  an 
assembly  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
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the  school  building,  but  as  the  hall 
could  not  accommodate  all  the  pupils  at 
one  time,  it  gave  many  of  them  an  extra 
period  for  study. 

A  group  of  eager  young  faces  awaited 
the  Art  Instructor  on  her  arrival.  **  Miss 
Stone,  will  you  sign  a  slip  for  me?" 
asked  several  as  they  fluttered  the 
blanks  before  her.  *  *  I  can't  draw  much, 
but  I  love  to  come  to  the  studio,  it's  so 
nice  and  quiet  here, "  said  one. 

"I  have  just  the  work  for  you;  you 
are  so  painstaking  that  I  can  trust  you 
to  do  this  when  I  couldn't  some  one  else 
who  took  drawing  for  a  regular  subject. " 

Feeling  the  importance  of  this  especial 
task,  the  "extras"  were  promptly  on 
hand  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  Assistant  provided  them  with 
ruler,  triangle,  and  T  square,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  divide  their 
sheet  of  paper  into  one  inch  squares. 
She  then  gave  them  the  Art  Instructor's 
drawings  and  showed  them  how  to 
divide  that  into  one-fourth  inch  squares, 
— how  to  label  each  vertical  line  A.B.C. 
etc.,  at  the  top  of  both  copy  and  blank 
paper;  also  to  niunber  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  lines. 

"No,  not  the  spaces,"  she  corrected, 
"Niunber  and  letter  the  lines.'' 

The  Art  Instructor  heard  her  and 
turned  to  look.  "  It  helps  you  to  locate 
points  more  quickly,"  she  explained. 
"If  a  line  of  the  drawing  crosses  Line  B 
at  the  intersection  of  Line  5,  and  you  are 


faithful,  it  will  appear  at  the  same  point 
in  your  copy.  It  also  helps  you  to 
discover  any  error  you  have  made. 

"You  know  you  are  working  just  as 
great  artist  do.  Raphael  did  it,  so  do 
the  modern  men.  You  have  seen  the 
wall  paintings  at  the  Public  Library — 
they  were  enlarged  from  small  sketches 
just  as  you  are  doing,  only  they  were 
worked  out  in  feet  instead  of  inches." 
(Even  the  all-knowing  Sophomore  looked 
interested.)  "It  is  like  working  out  a 
puzzle.  It  does  not  require  artistic 
ability,  only  application  and  a  little 
brain  power." 

"What  do  we  do  next?  Mine  is 
enlarged  now, "  inquired  a  pupil  who  had 
been  working  diligently  most  of  the 
period. 

"They  are  to  be  transferred  to  toned 
paper  for  painting. " 

"  Can  we  do  that?  " 

"Perhaps.  But  you  will  not  have 
time  today." 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  these  when 
they  are  painted?  "  asked  another  pupil 
as  the  work  was  collected  at  the  close  of 
the  period. 

"They  are  to  be  distributed  among 
schools  in  the  Primary  Grades  as 
illustrations  for  these  verses." — ^and 
Miss  Stone  read  them — "The  little 
people  will  draw  symbols  of  the  occupa- 
tions which  you  have  represented.  It 
is  a  case  of  co-operation.  Thank  you 
for  helping." 
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'twas  the  night  before  CHRISTMAS  WHEN  ALL  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE 
NOT   A   CREATURE   WAS   STIRRING, — NOT  EVEN    A   MOUSE; 
THE    STOCKINGS   WERE    HUNG    BY    THE    CHIMNEY   WITH    CARE, 
IN   HOPES  THAT  8T.    NICHOLAS   SOON   WOULD    BE   THERE. 

— Clement  C.  Moore 
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The  Tin  Can  Electric  Bell 


FRANK  M.  RICH 


ATTN  can  electric  bell  or  buszer  of 
this  pattern  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  made  out  of  waste 
materials  everywhere  at  hand,  and  of 
being  readily  altered  to  a  telegraph 
Bounder  or  motor  whenever  the  owner, 
for  any  reason,  wishes  to  change  it  for  a 
different  instrument. 

The  materials  needed  are  Bome  ordi- 
nary tin  cans  or  other  soft  sheet  iron,  cut 
into  half  inch  strips;  a  couple  of  tin  box 
covers — one  a  quarter  inch  or  so  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  other;  a  little 
friction  tape;  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound 
of  bell  (covered  annunciator  or  no.  18) 
wire;  a  small  base  board;  and  a  few 
washers  and  round  head  screws  and  one 
small  stove  bolt  for  binding  posts. 

Bend  8  to  10  strips  of  the  sheet  iron 
80  as  to  make  a  double  core,  shaped  like 
the  Roman  number  II  with  a  connecting 
yoke  across  the  top,  but  open  at  the 
bottom.  Have  a  couple  of  the  outside 
strips  long  enough  to  bend  around  this. 


with  an  additonal  L-sbaped  leg  on  each 
side  to  support  the  coils  at  the  right 
height  over  the  box  covers. 

Cover  the  cores  with  one  layer  of 
friction  tape,  to  hold  them  solid  and  to 
prevent  the  sharp  edges  of  the  sheet 
metal  from  cutting  isto  the  insulation 
and  thus  deadening  the  instrument  by 
short  circuiting  the  coils. 

Wind  the  coils  with  four  to  six  layers 
of  wire;  fasten  the  two  loose  ends  of 
each  coil  with  a  single  hitch  to  prevent 
unwinding  and  leave  a  generous  strip 
projecting  for  connections,  scraped  and 
finished  at  the  ends  and  neatly  wound  on 
a  pencil  to  make  a  compact  spiral. 

Determine  the  right  ends  to  connect 
to  get  the  correct  polarity — i.  e.,  so  that 
one  coil  will  not  neutralize  the  other. 
Connect  the  two  outside  ends  to  binding 
posts,  made  by  running  a  screw  through 
several  washers  placed  at  the  comers  of 
the  base  board. 

In  the  center  of  the  base  board  screw 
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the  smaller  box  cover  with  two  or  three 
washers  underneath,  so  that  it  will  be 
connected  with  one  of  the  inside  wires 
from  the  magnets.  Bolt  the  other  in- 
side wire  to  the  center  of  the  larger  box 
cover,  trimming  a  strip  off  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  if  necessary,  so  that  it  will  not 
touch  anything.  Put  a  narrow  strip  of  ^ 
paper  or  thin  cardboard  around  the* 
inside  box  cover  to  separate  it  from  the 
outside  cover  or  '^bell"  so  that  there 
will  be  no  electrical  contact  between  the 
covers  except  at  the  upper  edges  of  the 
inside  one. 

Punch  screw  holes  for  the  legs;  bend 
them  carefully  so  that  there  will  be  a 
short  space  between  the  magnet  ends 
and  the  cover  which  serves  both  as 
bell  and  armature.  Adjust  the  tension 
of  the  wire  connected  with  the  armature 


so  that  the  spring  it  exerts  will  overcome 
the  magnetic  retentiveness  of  the  core 
and  prevent  a  tendency  for  the  arma- 
ture to  stick.  Connect  it  with  battery 
and  push  button;  space  and  adjust 
carefully;  press*  the  button  and  the 
magnetism  draws  up  the  bell;  this  im- 
mediately breaks  the  circuit  and  allows 
it  to  fall  back,  and  this  connects  it 
again  and  soon,  giving  a  loud,  vigorous 
roll,  as  the  upper  cover  beats  upon  the 
lower  one,  cymbal  fashion. 

By  connecting  both  inside  wires  to  the 
armature,  and  driving  two  nails  into  the 
base  board  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the 
armature  from  quite  touching  the  ends 
of  the  core  and  sticking,  we  have  a  single 
stroke  bell  or  telegraph  soimder.  Or  by 
substituting  a  spindle  in  place  of  the 
box  covers,  boring  one  layer  of  the  yoke 
for  the  upper  bearing,  and  screwing 
down  a  corresponding  lower  bearing  to 
the  base  board,  fastening  bracket  shaped 
strips  of  sheet  metal  wound  with  a  layer 
of  tape  and  two  or  four  layers  of  wire  for 
an  armature,  fastening  the  two  bare 
ends  of  armature  wire  over  a  little 
pulley  of  tape  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tough  paper  for  a  commutator,  and  ad- 
justing the  two  inside  ends  of  the  coils 
for  a  brush,  and  we  have  a  very  effec- 
tive little  motor. 


New  Uses  for  Old  Boxes 
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THERE  is  no  exultation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  the 
creator,  and  especially  the  youthful 
creator.  When  a  child  looks  upon  his 
own  work  and  sees  that  it  is  good,  he 
discovers  in  himself  new  possibilities. 
He  glimpses  the  '' undiscovered  coun- 


try'' of  his  own  powers,  and  marvels  and 
is  glad.  In  his  own  mind  he  says  with 
Little  Jack  Homer,  "O,  what  a  good 
boy  am  L'"  And,  after  all,  isn't  this  a 
wholesome  view  to  take  of  ones  self? 
Self-confidence — ^it  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold ! 
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It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  anyone  to 
find  that  he  can  take  an  old,  unlovely, 
cast-off  object  and  convert  it  into  a 
thing  of  use  and  beauty,  and  therefore 
"a  joy  forever,"  if  the  poet's  words  are 
to  be  credited. 

The  accompanying  illustration  No.  1, 
shows  a  plain  pasteboard  stationery  box 
rescued  from  the  wastebasket  and 
decorated  with  panels  painted  in  dog- 
wood design.  The  design  is  drawn  on 
white  water-color  paper  and  the  back- 
ground painted  in  with  brush  and  black 
India  ink,  leaving  flowers  and  3tems 
blank.  The  leaves,  centers  of  flowers 
and  tips  on  dogwood  petals  are  painted 
in  water  color.  Then  the  panels  are 
pasted  on  the  box,  leaving  a  small  mar- 
gin on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  treated 


with  three  coats  of  white  shellac.  This 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  black  metal  or 
teak  wood. 

Illustration  No.  II  is  a  cast-off  chalk 
box,  of  which  every  school  has  many, 
sandpapered  and  decorated  with  cut 
paper  design  in  various  colors,  and 
treated  with  two  coats  of  orange  shellac. 

In  this  box  the  grooved  edges  have 
been  cut  off,  but  these  may  be  left  on 
and  the  top  decorated  also,  making  a 
more  finished  box  than  the  one  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  inside  of  the 
box  may  be  sandpapered  smooth,  or 
lined  with  silk  or  colored  paper  to  har- 
monize with  colors  used  in  decorating 
the  box. 

Many  variations  of  these  two  ideas 
will  suggest  themselves. 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

IBTWHESE  ARE  INVITED  TO  BKND  IN  ORIODrAL  IDKAB  AND  ALPHABETICON  UATBRIAl. 
DITOH8  ARE  GLAD  TO  CONSa>ER  ANTTBING  BTTBUIITED  AND  WILi 
HELPe  rOR  TBB  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  D 


HOLIDAY  WINDOWS  should  be  a  problem 
given  more  attention  by  art  departmentB. 
The  better  amngemeata  o(  windowa  of  the 
main  street  would  go  far  toward  making  a 
pronoimced  civic  improvement,  besides  proving 
of  great  value  to  the  merchant.  There  are  a 
great  many  windows  that  are  the  same  to  day 
as  they  were  a  year  ago ;  the  only  changes  being 
that  there  are  more  cobwebs  because  the  spiders 
have  located  more  flies.  Are  there  any  such 
windows  in  your  town?  Let  your  energetic 
students  plan  and  propose  a  change.  They 
will  learn  much  even  though  it  is  not  accepted, 
and  if  accepted,  it  will  start  window  desiRn  in 
the  right  line. 

A  Hallowe'en  window  planned  for  a  lighting 
fixture  merchant  of  Webster,  Mass.,  by  William 
Tourtellotte  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lugene  Andrews  is  shown  on  this  page.  Miss 
Andrews  addsi 

"It  was  an  October  window,  as  the  sign  at 
the  left  mentions  the  Hallowe'en  Party.  The 
balance  of  the  window  was  not  so  much  upset 
by  the  tone  of  the  real  percolater  as  in  the 
photograph.  The  orange  of  the  shiny  copper- 
lined  afTair  at  the  left  was  beautiful  in  the 
orange  and  black  scheme  of  the  window — and 
the  note  of  green  in  the  little  electric  bulbs 
used  to  emphasize  pussy's  eyes  certainly  did 
bring  out  the  comfort  idea  of  the  lamp  as  a 
centerpiece  for  the  window.  The  pusay  cat's 
beads  were  repeated  in  tiny 


lamp  just  to  make  the  idea  hang  together  as  a 
whole  for  Hallowe'en  night. 

GIFT  CARDS.  Mias  Ruth  E.  Hutchins 
sends  in  a  number  of  excellent  gift  cards  (shown 
on  another  page)  and  says: 

"The  set  of  Christmas  cards  which  I  am 
enclosing  were  designed  this  year  by  my 
students  in  the  High  School  of  East  Orange,  in 
which  city  Miss  Strange  is  supervisor  of 
Drawing.  These  cards  were  chosen  from 
twenty  or  more,  designed  by  my  sophomore  and 
junior  classes.  The  only  work  done  outside 
the  school  was  the  making  of  a  line  plate  for 
each  card.  After  the  boys  in  our  print  shop, 
under  Mr.  Price's  supervision,  had  printed  in 
gray  ink,  about  700  cards  all  of  the  students 
in  the  Drawing  Department  completed  them 
by  adding  hand  touches  with  colored  inks." 

THE  BEAR'S  HOUSE.  A  problem  that 
will  delight  the  children  is  described  by  Miss 
Elise  E.  Lockwood  as  follows: 

"All  this  year  the  kindergarten  children  have 
been  intensely  interested  in  Goldilocks  and  the 
Three  Bears.  They  have  listened  to  the  story 
many,  many  times;  studied  the  pictures; 
dramatized  it  into  a  play  and  talked  about  it 
continually.  If  a  child  were  peevish  and  cried, 
everyone  was  the  Baby  Bear  and  cried,  "Some- 
body's been  sitting  in  my  chair  and  she's 
broken  it." 
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January  was  here!  Next  month  they  would 
be  in  lA.  How  would  they  like  to  make  a 
bear's  house  to  take  home  for  their  very  own? 
At  once  the  interest  was  very  pronounced. 
The  first  question  in  the  morning  would  be: 
"Are  we  going  to  work  on  the  'Bear's  House' 
today?" 

The  house  was  made  first.  Paper  the  right 
size,  (9  X  12  inches)  was  folded  like  a  book. 
Dots  were  placed  5  inches  from  the  bottom  on 
either  side  and  in  the  center  at  the  top.  The 
children  cut  from  dot  to  dot  and  then  cut  o(T 
the  point  at  the  top.  One  sheet  of  brown  for 
the  cover  and  four  sheets  of  white  paper  for 
the  pages  were  folded  and  cut  in  this  manner. 
A  cardboard  model  2  inches  square  for  the 
window  and  2x3  inches  for  the  door  were 
given  to  each  child.  He  traced  around  them 
and  then  cut  on  the  line.  Some  of  the  chDdren 
outlined  the  door  and  window  with  black 
crayon  but  as  we  had  just  been  learning  to  use 
pencils  for  the  first  time,  most  of  the  children 
wanted  to  use  their  new  pencils.  The  window 
was  completed  next,  the  children  bringing 
paper  for  lace  curtains  from  candy  boxes  at 
home.  Everything  else  used  was  regular  kin- 
dergarten material. 

The  next  lesson,  Goldilocks  and  the  three 
bowls  were  cut  out  of  white  drawing  paper  and 
colored  with  crayons.  Some  children  colored 
the  whole  bowl,  others  put  bands  of  red  or 
blue  around  them.  Some  of  the  Goldilocks 
had  dotted  dresses,  some  checked,  some 
striped,  and  one  or  two  were  flowered.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  were  cut  free  hand  and  all 
who  could,  cut  butterflies.  The  rest  cut  on 
line,  butterflies  drawn  by  the  teacher.  The 
trees  were  cut  free  hand  but  the  three  bears 
were  cut  from  models  drawn  by  the  teacher. 
Then  strips  }/i  inch  wide  were  given  the 
children.  The  chairs  and  beds  were  to  be 
4,  3,  and  2  inches  respectively  but  the  children 
measured  them  on  the  squares  of  the  kinder- 
garten tables  and  so  they  only  approximated 
those  lengths — ^the  little  fingers  not  being  very 
steady.  The  full  width  was  used  for  the  big 
chair  and  bed.  Pieces  were  cut  off  for  the  little 
chair  and  bed  leaving  pieces  the  right  width  for 
the  middle  chair  and  bed. 

February  first  and  promotion  day  came  all 
too  soon.  The  day  before,  the  books  were  put 
together,   read,  admired,   and  carried  trium- 


phantly home.  The  little  new  brothers  and 
sisters  all  wanted  to  know,  ''are  we  going  to 
make  a  'Bear's  House*?" 


CUT-OUT  POSTERS  continue  to  be  some 
of  the  best  problems  received  by  the  School 
Arts  Magazine.  Many  depend,  of  course, 
upon  their  color  harmonies  for  attractiveness, 
and  often  good  form  and  arrangement  is 
sacrificed.  The  effort  and  good  to  be  gained 
by  the  "broadness"  of  paper  cutting  will  be 
lost  if  form  and  construction  of  picture  parts 
are  not  observed.  The  page  of  paper  cut-outs 
by  Miss  Mary  J.  Hoke  show  good  picturesque 
qualities,  with  pleasing  and  out  of  the  usual 
arrangements.  Unfortunately,  the  black  and 
white  reproduction  does  not  show  the  charm  of 
the  color  in  the  originals.  The  editor  hopes 
that  some  day  a  School  Arts  Traveling  Exhi- 
bition will  permit  teachers  everywhere  to  see 
many  of  the  originals  received  at  its  office  so 
that  the  technique  and  colors  which  are  not 
reproducable,  may  be  studied. 

After  all  scissor  cutting  must  be  considered 
the  end  of  a  means — ^the  student  should  be 
encouraged  to  carry  the  simplicity  and 
broadness  of  his  scissor  cut  pictures  into  his 
sketching,  painting  and  posters.  If  he  returns 
to  other  work  and  continues  the  little,  fussy, 
tangled,  brush  strokes  through  his  work,  he 
has  not  learned  the  biggest  reason  for  doing 
paper  cut-outs. 

A  CARDBOARD  AEROPLANE  problem 
with  working  drawings  has  been  sent  in  by 
Miss  Clara  M.  Goodman  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut.   It  is  further  described  as  follows: 

"This  is  a  problem  in  cardboard  construction 
worked  by  boys  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
It  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory  problem  for 
boys  and  teacher. 

Gray  cardboard  12"  x  18"  was  used  and  the 
model  fastened  together  with  paste  or  fasteners. 
I  used  fasteners  in  my  work.  The  completed 
model  took  three  lessons. 

First  lesson.     Measure  and  draw  the  parts. 

Second  lesson.    Cut  and  fold. 

Third  lesson.    Fasten  together. 

After  folding  and  before  fastening  the  body 
together,  open  and  adjust  the  wings,  then  close 
and  fasten  the  body.    The  ends  of  wings  are 
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then  fastened  into  place.     A  little  pinwheel  ia 
fastened  to  the  front  of  model. 

This  same  model  is  made  in  wi>od  by  older 
hoi's  in  siitth  and  aeventh  grades. " 

THE  SANTA  CLAUS  CUT-OUTS  shown 
on  one  of  the  pages  have  been  sent  in  by  Miaa 
Edith  McCoy  of  Newark,  Ohio,  who  tells  about 
them  in  this  letter: 

"Three  years  ago  our  little  First  and  Second 
grade  folk  made  him  in  red  cap  and  coat  for 
'Daddy's  Christmas  Present.'  The  next  year 
he  smiled  at  Daddy  from  a  holly  wreath.  This 
year,  the  war  over  and  his  pack  well  filled,  he 
peered  out  from  the  chimney-top. 

"  We  like  to  make  our  own  patterns,  and  so  I 
have  laid  some  of  them  with  the  Santas,  that 
you  may  see  how  our  small  folk  are  learning  to 
draft,  to  cut  and  to  fit. " 

8ANITAS  GIFTS.  The  following  season- 
able suggestion  for  sensible  gift  making  was 
received  from  Miss  Florence  C.  Morrison,  of 


Sheibyville,  Indiana:  "Very  attractive,  prac- 
tical and  inexpensive  gifts  may  be  made  by 
grammar  school  pupils  from  sanitas,  or  oil 
cloth.  Sanitas  comes  in  lovely  dull  finished 
colors  and  is  quite  durable.  It  retails  at  sixty 
cents  a  yard,  while  ordinary  glaied  oil  cloth 
costs  fifty  cents  a  yard.  Sanitas  has  the 
advantage  over  ordinary  oil  cloth,  in  that  it 
will  not  crack  and  may  be  bad  in  all  colors; 
while  oil  cloth  has  an  unpleasant  ^ase  and 
comes  only  in  black  and  whit«. 

"In  the  high  school  art  class  the  girls  cut 
patterns  of  children's  play  aprons,  in  ona 
piece  to  fasten  at  the  neck  and  waist  in  th« 
back.  Pockets  were  carefully  shaped  and 
located.  All  edges  and  pockets  were  bound  in 
linen  tape,  of  a  contrasting  color  to  the  oil 
cloth.  Animal  designs  were  used  to  decorate 
either  the  pockets  cr  the  apron  fronts.  1\m 
designs  were  painted  with  oil  paints  to  make  the 
apron  entirely  waterproof.  This  was  a  tery 
successful  problem,  practical  in  every  detail. 
It  correlated  color  harmony,  decorative  deaign 
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and  tewing  into  a  sane  inexpensive  product, 
which  delighted  children  who  received  them. 

"Many  other  attractive,  useful  gifts  were 
made  of  this  same  material.  Luncheon  sets, 
book  and  magazine  covers,  bags  of  all  kinds 
and  toys.  Animals  may  be  cut  and  colored, 
making  gay  durable  toys  which  water  will  not 
injure.  Sample  books  of  sanitas  were  donated 
by  wall  paper  dealers  of  our  city,  so  that  we 
might  experiment,  try  out  colors  and  make 
small  things  without  cost. 

"All  of  our  work  with  this  material  was  most 
pleasant,  and  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  sane  kind 
of  work  for  public  schools. " 

A  CHRISTMAS  FIRE  PLACE.  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Construction  of  a  Christmas  Fire 
place  shown  on  one  of  our  pages  is  described  by 
Miss  Hope  Haupt  as  follows : 

From  a  sheet  of  medium  weight  paper  cut 
out  the  rectangles  C  and  D  using  the  dimen- 
sions given  on  the  patterns.  Fold  D  as  indi- 
cated in  B,  cutting  on  the  heavy  lines  to  form 
fireplace  opening.     C  is  then  folded  as  shown  in 

A,  the  top  flap  pasting  just  above  the  fireplace 
opening;  the  lower  beneath  the  hearth.  Bricks 
may  be  drawn  directly  on  the  paper  or  be  cut 
from  colored  paper  and  pasted  into  position  on 

B.  This  should  be  done  before  the  general 
pasting.  Any  figures  chosen  and  the  andirons 
etc.,  are  made  to  stand  up  by  folding  back  the 
flaps  and  pasting  into  position.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  up  other  figures 
and  toys  and  to  use  their  own  originality  in 
arrangement.  The  completed  construction 
may  be  used  effectively  in  the  school-room 
decoration.  As  a  reward,  the  child  getting  the 
best  result  may  be  asked  to  construct  a  large 
fireplace  to  occupy  an  important  spot  in  the 
room. 

CUTTING  OUT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 
AND  STARS.  Using  a  strip  of  paper  about 
3J^  X  12  inches  fold  one  short  edge  to  the 
other.  In  the  same  manner  fold  creases  even- 
ly two  more  times.  On  one  of  the  folded  edges 
draw  half  of  a  Christmas  tree,  extending  some 
branches  and  the  ground  to  the  opposite  fold. 


Cut  on  these  lines  to  obtain  the  row  of  trees. 
Cut  stars  as  indicated  in  figures  1  to  6.  The 
trees  may  be  colored  or  left  white  and  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  blue  paper.  A  satisfactory 
finish  that  delights  the  children  is  the  spatter- 
ing of  snow  (white  tempera  paint)  from  a  stiff 
bristle  brush  stroked  over  a  knife  blade. 

A  FINE  DRILL  to  stimulate  inventiveness 
and  develop  the  imagination  is  the  one  above 
received  from  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  It  is  a 
problem  that  combines  the  play  element  with 
art  and  is  another  of  those  fine  ideas  that  have 
come  from  his  pencil  and  so  Liberally  help 
teachers  to  add  interest  to  their  problems. 

To  proceed,  an  animal  or  bird  drawing  is 
first  made.  The  spaces  or  outside  angles  are 
then  considered  as  the  beginning  form  of 
another  subject  and  this  plan  is  followed,  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  all  over  progressive  drawing  of 
creatures.  Try  it  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
lots  of  fun. 

AN  INTERESTING  POSTER  is  one  being 
issued  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion for  use  in  its  annual  Christmas  seal  sale 
which  is  to  be  held  this  year  from  December  1 
to  11th. 

The  drawing  is  the  work  of  Ernest  Hamlin 
Baker  who  designed  last  year's  as  well  as  this 
year's  Christmas  seals  for  the  Association. 
The  design  is  treated  simply,  in  flat  tones,  in  a 
color  scheme  of  red,  blue  and  green.  The  back- 
groimd  of  the  poster  is  a  deep  ultra-marine 
blue,  against  which  the  red  figure  of  Santa 
Claus  and  the  green  one  of  the  child  stand  out 
in  clear  relief.  Especially  interesting  are  the 
clearness  and  carrying  quality  of  the  lettering 
and  the  envelope  upon  which  the  youngster  is 
pasting  the  seal. 

The  Christmas  seal  sale  is  held  each  year  in 
order  to  provide  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  its  1200  affiliated  associations 
throughout  the  country  with  funds  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis  disease. 
It  is  a  project  well  worthy  of  interest  and 
active  participation  by  every  art  department 
in  our  country. 
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I  Want  to  Know' 


Questions  and  anstoers  from  svbscribers,  thai  are  of  general  art  inSorma- 
Hon  to  owr  readers^  wiU  be  printed  as  space  permits.  AU  questions  should  he 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply  by  mail,  and 
addressed  to  Information  Editor,  School  Abtb  Magazine,  Stanford  Uni^ 
versiiy,  California. 


I  have  an  old  frame  rather  ornate  in  desiffn  with  some  of  the  ornamentation  broken.  It  is  a  bright 
gold  and  rather  too  light  in  color.    For  sentiment's  sake  I  wish  to  keep  it.    How  can  I  repair  itf 

To  repair  the  frame  break  away  the  remaining  projecting  comers  so  that  they  will  all  relate  in 
form.  If  the  material  is  plaster,  they  can  be  scraped  or  have  plaster  added  to  it  to  correct  shapes. 
Give  the  whole  surface  a  coat  of  bronze  paint  to  which  a  little  burnt  sienna  is  added.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  dull  the  whole  with  a  wash  made  from  gray  brown  or  gray  green  paint  added  to 
gasoline,  the  whole  to  be  the  consistency  of  water.  After  a  day  polish  the  surface  with  a  soft 
cloth. 


Is  there  a  simple  way  to  secure  wood-blocks  in  the  intermediate  grades  without  needing  carving  tools 
and  equipment? 

Linoleimi  or  erasers  are  good  for  the  younger  students  to  use  for  either  textile  woodblocks 
printing,  or  pictorial  work.  The  printing  number  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  (October,  1919) 
explains  these  processes  in  detail. 

Three  ply  wood  has  solved  the  troubles  of  many  teachers.  Stencil  paper  firmly  glued  to  tar- 
board  or  pulp  board  gives  an  inexpensive  block,  allowing  for  easy  cutting.  The  knife  edge  is 
inserted  between  the  strata  of  the  paper  composition  and  the  cut  parts  easily  pryed  out.  This 
does  away  with  the  "carving  out"  required  on  wood,  which  is  the  student's  greatest  difficulty. 


WhcU  suggestions  can  you  make  for  avoiding  the  confusion  of  students  leaving  their  seats  in  the 
classroom  when  working  on  problems  of  handicraft? 

Teachers  everywhere  are  confronted  with  the  requests  or  time  worn  idea  that  students  must  do 
aU  their  learning  tied  to  a  desk.  Handicrafts  should  be  taught  as  close  to  the  professional  condi- 
tions as  possible  and  that  doesn't  mean  constant  relation  to  a  desk.  If  lack  of  school  equipment 
prevents  proper  tables  or  craft  benches,  the  teacher  can  arrange  some  sort  of  convenient  bases  of 
supplies  or  equipment  in  the  classroom  to  which  students  can  go  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
way  without  confusion.  Art  education  in  time  will  do  away  with  the  present  idea  that  it  can  be 
taught  successfully  in  the  methods  prescribed  for  mathematics  and  languages.  In  teaching,  and 
particularly  in  art,  do  not  be  closely  harnessed  by  pedagogic  prescriptions. 
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Good  Books  for  Pupils  and  Teachers. 

COLOR  TABLET  FOR  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  APPLIED  COLOR  by  James  and 
Benson  presents  a  packet  containing  fifteen  plates  in  outlines.  These  outlines  are  for  the  use  of 
the  student  of  color  theory  so  that  he  can  fill  in  the  color  drills  described.  The  outlines  include 
problems  in  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Design  and  Architecture,  giving  a  very  helpful  set  of 
ideas  for  the  teacher  of  color.     Published  by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Illinois. 

THE  LIKE-TO-DO  STORIES  by  Laura  Rountree  Smith  tell  in  an  interesting  way  about 
boys  and  girls  who  liked  to  do  things  and  do  them  well.  The  drawings  by  L.  Kate  Deal  are  very 
well  done  and  are  the  kind  of  illustrations  to  delight  the  little  readers.  The  book  is  published 
by  Beckley-Cardy  Company  of  Chicago, 

NONSENSE  RHYMES  AND  ANIMAL  STORIES  is  a  book  to  help  language  teaching  in 
the  primary  grades  as  well  as  number  stories.  It  has  been  written  by  Alhambra  G.  Deming, 
principal  of  the  Washington  School  of  Winona,  Minnesota.  The  foreword  of  the  book  is  "Over- 
come Evil  with  Good. "  Every  verse  and  story  presents  a  correction  or  moral  in  a  pleasing  way 
for  the  child.    Published  by  the  Beckley-Cardy  Company  of  Chicago. 

APPLIED  ART  by  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  is  a  book  prepared 
for  students,  teachers,  or  parents  who  wish  a  concise,  direct  self-instruction  course  in  drawing, 
painting,  design  and  the  handicrafts.  There  are  over  400  pages  in  the  book,  of  which  nearly  300 
plates  are  full  page  illustrations,  35  of  which  are  in  color.  The  first  eight  chapters  give  eight  years 
progressive  problems.  The  last  six  chapters  are  advanced  sections  on  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Color,  Design,  Handicrafts,  Lettering  and  Illustration.  There  is  probably  no  educator  who  has 
told  so  much  in  a  single  page  of  art  methods  as  Mr.  Lemos.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  giving 
a  whole  lesson  on  a  School  Arts  Magazine  page,  and  his  book  '^ Applied  Art"  contains  over 
400  such  pages.     Published  by  the  Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company,  Mountain  View,  California. 

E.  R.  r . 

BATIK  AND  OTHER  PATTERN  DYEING  by  Walter  Baker  and  Ida  Baker  issued  by 
Atkinson-Mentzer  and  Company  of  Chicago,  presents  the  best  book  for  teachers  on  this  subject 
heretofore  published.  It  gives  the  history  and  character  of  batiks,  the  principles  of  dyeing  for 
plays  and  pageants  and  a  final  chapter  on  stick  printing,  block  printing  and  stencil  dyeing.  The 
whole  book  is  not  large  but  contains  an  immense  amount  of  direct  information  very  applicable 
to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  these  interesting  forms  of  textile  enrichment. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  arranged  with  the  charm  that  is  a  part  of  the  Atkinson-Mentzer 
productions. 

BLUE  PRINT  READING  is  a  book  by  E.  M.  Wyatt,  Manual  Trainmg  Supervisor  of  Houston, 
Texas.  It  explains  and  interprets  working  drawings  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of 
manual  training  teachers  and  craftsmen  wishing  to  be  fluently  versed  in  the  universal  language  of 
mechanical  drawing.     Published  by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

ELEMENTARY  MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE  by  T.  J.  Palmateer,  Instructor  in  Machine 
Shop  Practice  at  Stanford  University,  California,  is  a  concise  well  illustrated  book.  It  gives 
practical  information  on  Vise  work,  Drilling,  Lathe  workmilling.  Machine  work  and  is  the  kind  of 
manual  that  is  re-read  and  used  constantly  by  the  student.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Manual 
Arts  Press  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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Editorial  Comment 


"  TOO  LATE  TO  USE  THIS  YEAR'' 
is  the  comment  I  have  had  to  make  a 
number  of  times  on  opening  up  packages 
received  for  the  School  Arts  Maga- 
zine. The  contributors  are  disappointed 
and  so  is  the  Editor.  Our  schedule 
requires  that  we  make  up  our  numbers 
three  months  in  advance.  That  seems 
a  long  way  ahead,  but  some  publishers 
even  make  up  their  numbers  one  year 
ahead.  Please  forecast  our  numbers  so 
that  we  can  receive  and  use  those  fine 
ideas  that  you  send  in  appropriate 
issues.  To  help  out  we  give  the 
following: 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor 
as  follows: 

On  June  1,  for  September  Issue. 

On  July  1,  for  October  Issue. 

On  August  1,  for  November  Issue. 

On   September    1,   for   December 
Issue. 

On  October  1,  for  January  Issue. 

On    November    1,    for    February 

Issue. 

On  December  1,  for  March  Issue. 

On  January  1,  for  April  Issue.  . 

On  February  1,  for  May  Issue. 

On  March  1,  for  June  Issue. 
Send  everything  typewritten  if  possi- 
ble. 

Use  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 
Make  all  line  drawings  in  waterproof 
India  ink,  not  more  than  twice  the  size 
you  wish  them  to  be,  on  white  bristol 
board. 

Be  sure  that  illustrations  are  properly 
lettered  and  that  all  references  to  them 
are  perfectly  clear  in  the  text. 


Photographs  for  reproduction  should 
be  clear  and  sharp  and  printed  on  glossy 
surfaced  paper. 

Write  legends  for  illustrations  on 
back  of  each  original. 

Give  your  full  name,  official  position 
and  mailing  address  at  the  end  of  your 
manuscript,  or  on  first  page. 

Send  everything  flat  (do  not  fold  or 
roll  manuscript  or  illustrations),  and 
securely  wrapped  and  prepaid. 

Enclose  postage  if  you  wish  rejected 
material  returned  to  you. 

All  Material  should  be  addressed  to 
Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Editor,  the  School 
Arts  Magazine,  Stanford  University 
California. 

HERE  IS  SOME  GOOD  PUB- 
LICITY for  the  art  teacher.  Art 
teachers  should  become  active  leaders 
in  all  local  movements  to  better  teaching 
conditions: 

Some  Forceful  Publicity 

The  Connecticut  State  Teachers 
Association  has  issued  a  post  card 
containing  a  number  of  short  messages 
so  vital  and  well  worded  that  they  are 
certain  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  A 
placard  containing  them  hung  in  every 
home  in  the  United  States,  as  the  food 
pledge  cards  were  displayed  during  the 
war,  would  render  a  great  and  timely 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  citizenship. 
It  is  such  publicity  as  this  by  local  and 
state  associations  and  by  state  educa- 
tional journals  that  gives  heart  to  those 
who  are  working  to  obtain  for  education 
the  consideration  it  deserves  from  the 
National  Government. 
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Five  Rights  of  the  Child 

1.  The  right  to  health. 

2.  The  right  to  work  and  play. 

3.  The  right  to  the  social  inheritance 
of  arts,  lettore  and  acience. 

4.  The  right  to  efficiency. 

5.  The  right  to  believe  in  himself. 
The  idea  of  the  modern  teacher  is  to 

help  the  child  attain  these  rights.  The 
modem  school  is  not  any  longer  a 
"knowledge  factory."  The  toacher  is 
the  guardian  of  the  child's  health  and 
personality  as  well  as  of  his  brain.  Are 
the  teachers  in  YOUR  town  oj  this  sort? 
Ifnol,whynolf  SAVE  OUR  SCHOOLS 


ally. 


Five  RmuTS  of  the  Teacher 

1.  The  right  to  live  comfortably. 

2.  The  right  to  be  free  from  favorit- 

The  right  to  advance  professioa- 

The  right  to  face  sickness  and  old 
age  without  fear. 

5.  The  right  to  feel  self-respecting 
and  to  enjoy  social  esteem. 

Desire  for  service  and  love  of  children 
attract  teachers  to  the  profession. 
Loyalty  to  the  ideal  keeps  them  in  the 
profession. 
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HUMAN  FIGURE  15 


PINE  TREE  FAIRY 


**THE   PINE  TREE   FAIRY " 

Songa  of  the  pines  this  fairy  sings 
Songs  of  nature's  wonderful  things. 
Her  whispering  winds  and  breetes  blow 
Secrets,  children  like  to  know. 

A  PAIRY  DRAWING  BY  TED  SWIFT.    WITH  SUCH  AN  OUTLINE  THE  SUBJECT 
CAN  BE  USED  FOR  COLORING,  FOR  POSTER  DESIGNING  OR  FOR  BOOKLETS 
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POSTER  DESIGN  47  15  HEALTH  POSTER 


U  eAl£  POBTER  FOR  IBM. 


K  POSTER  DESIGNED  BT  ERNEST  HAULIN  BAKER  FOR  THE  TUBERCULOSIS  CHRtSTUAS  Bl 
IT  IB  AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OP  WHITE  PATTERNS  AOAINBT  A  DARK  BACKQROUND.     E 
UNE  USED  IS  NEEDED  AND  SHADING  HAS  BEEN  OUITTED.      THESE  ARE    TWO  POSTER  P< 
WELL   WORTH    REMBMBERINO 
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The  Community  House 

The  Solving  of  an  Indoor  Problem 
JOSEPHINE  W.  DUVENECK 


WHY  don't  you  come  over  to  the 
Community  House  with  me  if 
you're  so  lonely?" 

"What  is  the  Conmiunity  House?" 

"Why,  haven't  you  been  there  yet? 
That's  the  greatest  thing  in  this  town. 
It's  open  all  the  time  and  anyone  can  go 
there  to  read  or  sit  by  the  fire  or  play  the 
Victrola  or  dance,  if  there  are  two  of  you. 
And  then  there  are  concerts  on  Sundays 
and  on  some  week-day  nights.  I  go 
there  almost  every  afternoon  and  never 
feel  lonesome  anymore.  Come  on  over. " 

The  above  conversation  took  place 
between  two  high  school  girls  who  had 
come  to  Palo  Alto  from  country  homes 
to  finish  their  education.  The  one  who 
had  been  here  longest  was  making  the 
other  welcome  to  what  she  considered 
the  best  place  in  town.  She  spoke  of 
the  Conmiimity  House  as  if  it  belonged 
to  her — ^with  the  conscious  pride  of 
possession.  And  she  was  quite  right. 
The  Community  House  is  her  special 
possession,  hers  and  everyone  else's  who 
finds  there  rest  or  encouragement  or 
stimulation.  It  does  not  belong  to  any 
one  group  but  to  all  groups  equally,  and 
since  it  is  supported  by  city  taxes  every 
member  of  the  conmiunity  should  feel 
responsible  for  its  success. 

During  the  war  the  building  was 
known  as  the  Hostess  House  at  Camp 
Fremont,  fulfilling  there  a  perfectly 
democratic  and  wholly  indispensible 
part  to  the  men  whose  destinies  were  so 
uncertain.  After  the  armistice  when 
the  tents  were  folded  away  and  the 


little  redwood  buildings  were  being 
knocked  down  and  sold  for  kindling,  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  this  house  should 
suffer  a  like  fate.  It  was  attractively 
planned  and  furnished;  it  embodied 
ideals  of  very  great  significance.  And 
so  the  happy  thought  arose  in  the 
minds  of  a  small  group  of  idealists  to 
convert  its  usefulness  from  the  needs  of 
war  to  the  needs  of  peace — in  short,  to 
transform  it  into  a  hospitality  hoiise  for 
the  whole  locality. 

The  consent  of  the  National  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
obtained,  and  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  left  from  funds  raised  by  the 
War  Camp  Conmiunity  Service  was 
generously  given  for  moving  the  house 
from  the  Camp  to  a  site  near  the  center 
of  Palo  Alto.  The  Defender's  Club 
gave  the  furnishings  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  playground. 
The  City  Council  gave  the  land  which 
is  convenient  and  spacious,  voting  also  a 
budget  of  a  little  over  $3,000  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  first  year.  The 
Council  also  appointed  a  Commission 
to  take  charge  of  the  imdertaking. 

On  November  11th,  Armistice  Day, 
the  house  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  those  men  and  women  from  Palo  Alto 
and  the  surrounding  districts  who  had 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war. 

Very  soon  after  its  formal  opening  the 
House  began  to  ofifer  to  many  clubs  and 
societies  an  appropriate  place  for  meet- 
ing and  discussion.  Either  in  the  main 
hall  or  in  some  of  the  smaller  rooms. 
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space  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Now,  six  months  after  its  inauguratioD, 
fourteen  societies  hold  regular  meetings 
there,  among  which  may  be  included  the 
American  Legion,  the  Woman's  Civic 
League,  the  Men's  Singing  Club,  the 
Mother's  Discussion  Club,  the  Athletic 
Club,  the  Dramatic  Club,  the  Painter's 
Union  and  many  others. 

If  you  haVe  a  few  moments  to  spare 
let  us  go  inside  together,  stopping  an 
instant  as  we  go  on  to  the  sheltered 
brick  porch.  If  you  were  here  at  the 
noon  hour  in  winter  time  you  would  see 
little  groups  of  men  and  wmnen  eating 
their  luncheons  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
Opening  the  door  we  enter  directly  into 
the  main  hall  and  at  once  react  to  an 
impression  of  reetfulness  and  space. 
There  are  big  armchairs  with  cushions,  a 
piano,  writing  tables,  and  a  fireplace  at 
either  end  of  the  large  room.  Every- 
where are  lovely  vases  of  flowers  such 
as  we  should  delight  to  have  in  our 


homes.  Just  now  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  very  pleasant  homelike  club,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  chairs  might  be 
pushed  back  to  allow  of  dancing  as  well 
as  for  an  audience  attending  a  lecture 
or  a  musical.  At  one  comer  of  the  big 
auditorium  is  the  rest-room  and  day 
nursery  well  stocked  with  toys  which  is 
open  every  afternoon  and  in  chaise  of  a 
representative  of  the  P.  E.  0.  On  the 
tables  are  the  latest  magazines  and 
there  is  a  small  library  including  some 
books  for  children.  One  day  when 
passing  the  shelves  I  was  met  by  a  small 
boy  who  simply  had  to  talk  to  some- 
body. 

"Gee!"  he  said,  " That's  a  great  book 
I've  been  readin'." 

"What's  the  name  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"King  Arthur.  And  say  the  pictures 
are  swell!" 

We  had  quite  a  little  conversation 
about  the  Round  Table  and  then  I  was 
called  over  by  one  of  the  bootblacks  of 
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the  town  to  listeD  to  Kreisler  on  the 
phonograph.  The  records  are  on  the 
shelves  catalogued,  and  anyone  can 
play  them  who  learns  how. 

At  the  opposite  comer  of  the  hall  is 
the  Billiard  Room  patronized  faithfully 
by  so  many  men  and  boys  that  you 
wonder  where  they  all  went  and  what 
they  all  did  before  the  Community 
House  existed.  The  Athletic  Club, 
which  during  the  winter  has  been  formu- 
lating its  plans  and  collecting  funds,  is 
planning  to  develop  the  acres  back  of 
the  Commimity  House  this  summer, 
putting  in  tennis  courts,  baseball  fields 
and  slides  and  swings  and  many  other 
things.  There  is  to  be  a  playground 
supervisor  and  this  enterprise  will  fill  a 
lot^-felt  need  in  the  lives  of  many,  both 
young  and  old,  who  have  hitherto  never 
had  an  opportunity  for  healthful  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  and  Sunday 
afternoons  there  are  free  entertainments 


^n  fact,  everything  is  always  free  at 
the  Community  House  except  when  an 
entertainment  is  given  for  some  special 
purpose  such  as  the  piano  fund  or  the 
athletic  fund.  It  may  be  a  concert  or  a 
lecture  or  a  readii^  which  is  generously 
contributed  by  some  member  of  the 
community,  not  only  amateurs  but 
professionals  as  well.  And  I  think  one 
may  safely  say  that  the  standard  of 
these  entertainments  is  distinctly  profes- 
sional. The  audiences  vary  from  thirty 
to  ^  or  seven  hundred  and  at  Christmas 
time  durii^  the  day  over  1800  people 
came  in  to  see  the  tree  and  Usten  to  the 
carols  which  were  sung  around  it.  Of 
course,  the  dances  draw  great  numbers 
of  young  people.  There  is  no  toll  levied 
on  the  dancers  and  although  every thii^ 
is  very  simple  and  they  all  have  to  go 
home  at  midnight,  apparently  none  the 
less  popular  are  the  occasions.  Once  a 
month  the  older  members  of  the  com- 
munity regale  themselves  at  an  old- 
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fashioned  dance  where  one-eteps  and 
turkey  trots  are  taboo  and  the  waltz 
reigns  supreme. 

The  Community  House  of  Palo  Alto 
interprets  its  mission  as  being  more  than 
simply  to  offer  recreation  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  town.  It  affords 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  any 
subject  in  which  enough  persons  are 
interested  to  form  a  class.  Already 
classes  exist  in  home  nursing,  first  aid, 
sewing  and  embroidery,  hat-making, 
Spanish,  English,  mechanical  drawing 
and  current  events.  Some  of  these 
groups  meet  in  the  evening;  others, 
during  the  day.  A  few  of  the  teachers 
are  paid  but  the  majority  are  able  to 
give  their  services  and  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
so  one  of  them  confessed  to  me,  whether 
master  or  pupil  derives  the  greater 
benefit. 

One  day  a  very  stiff  and  sour  old  lady 
asked  about  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
searched  about  in  my  memory  and  could 
not  remember  one,  so  I  told  her  that  the 


rule  of  the  House  was  the  Golden  Rule 
and  that  no  other  had  been  found 
necessary,  whereat  she  retired  shaking 
her  head  in  doubt.  But,  incredulous 
though  she  may  have  been,  that  is 
actually  the  case.  People  have  learned 
to  respect  each  other's  rights  in  this 
common  clubroom  and  to  serve  one 
another's  needs.  Why  even  the  Painter's 
Union,  whose  purpose  is  not  usually  to 
be  prodigal  of  its  gifts,  waxed  and 
polished  the  floor  one  evening  from 
seven  until  midnight  as  an  appreciation 
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of  what  the  House  stands  for.  This 
delightful  spirit  among  all  participants 
has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the 
sagacity  and  tact  of  the  director,  Miss 
Alice  Diaz.  Without  her  happy  guid- 
ance the  Community  House  would 
have  been  like  a  boat  without  a  rudder. 
Imbued  with  the  highest  conception  of 
her  sphere  of  usefulness,  she  has  had  the 
practical  common-sense  to  carry  it  out. 
To  handle  different  types  equally  well  ia 
a  rare  gift.  But  Miss  Diaz  has  that  gift. 
Her  intuition  does  not  fail  her  in  any 
situation  and  her  ready  wit  prompts  her 
to  say  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.  One  night,  for  example,  a 
couple  were  dancing  in  rather  an  unat- 


tractive manner.  Miss  Diaz  spoke  to 
them  and  told  them  that  they  could  not 
dance  that  way  at  the  Community 
House. 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  "that's  all  right; 
we're  married." 

"So  much  the  better,"  answered 
Miss  Diaz,  "then  you  won't  mind  going 
home  and  dancing  there." 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  different  appeals  for 
sympathy  and  help  that  come  in  to  the 
Community  House  in  one  day  alone, 
and  that  are  met  and  encouraged  or  set 
on  the  right  track  by  Miss  Diaz  or 
through  her  by  someone  else.  It  may 
be  a  man  who  has  lost  his  small  boy,  or 
an  elderly  gentleman  in  search  of  a  chess 
partner,  or  a  patient  from  the  Base 
Hospital  who  plays  the  piano  beauti- 
fully, or  a  woman  appealing  to  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  work,  or  a 
housekeeper  pursuing  an  illusive  cook. 
It  may  be  anything  up  or  down  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  needs  and 
requirements  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  happen  to  spring. 

The  period  of  the  war  brought  about 
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a  great  development  in  human  fellow- 
ship. Not  only  in  the  army  were  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  found  in  juxta- 
position but  also  in  offices,  in  factories 
and  especially  in  the  great  workrooms  of 
the  Red  Cross  where  high  place  was  won 
by  efficiency  alone.  The  great  problem 
of  today  is  how  best  to  conserve  the  fine 
enei^y  that  the  war  awakened.  And 
you  will  find  that  al!  over  the  country 
the  community  idea  is  being  taken  up 
by  different  organizations  in  one  form 
or  another,  as  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
But  nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  has  it 
been  as  completely  worked  out  as  in 
Palo  Alto.  There,  supported  by  the 
city  instead  of  by  private  subscription, 
as  is  the  case  at  Santa  Barbara,  it  makes 


beneficiaries  of  none  but  serves  all  alike. 
Its  activities  may  be  embodied  under 
the  three  headings:  education,  social 
service,  recreation.  But  all  of  these 
activities  have  their  roots  in  one 
underlying  purpose  which  is  the  elimin- 
ation of  class  and  the  working  out  in 
everyday  hfe  of  democratic  idealsim. 
In  this  day  of  changing  social  standards, 
whatever  there  is  that  binds  men 
together  in  common  fellowship,  that 
thing  is  of  service.  And  so  the  Com- 
munity House,  governed  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  is  demonstrating  in  one  little 
corner  of  the  country  that  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  so  often  belied,  is  not  only 
a  vision  for  wise  men  but  also  a  practical 
reality  for  all. 
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Resuscitating  the  Schoolroom 

FLORENCE  MORRISON 


MAURICE  Maeterlinck,  in  his  in- 
spiring essay,  "ThelnnerBeauty, " 
voices:  "Nothing  of  beauty  dies  with- 
out having  purified  something,  nor  can 
aught  of  beauty  be  lost.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  sowing  it  along  the  road.  It 
may  remain  there  for  weeks  or  years, 
but  like  the  diamond  it  cannot  dissolve, 
and  finally  there  will  pass  by  someone 
whom  its  glitter  will  attract;  he  will 
pick  it  up  and  go  on  his  way,  rejoicing. " 

It  is  a  well  known  physiological 
truth  that  messages  are  transmitted 
with  far  greater  strength  and  speed 
through  the  eyes  than  any  other  of  the 
sense  organs  which  send  messages  to  the 
brain.  We  are  quite  alert  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  truth  in  many  ways.  Com- 
mercial advertising,  which  pictures  the 
produce,  accompUshes  what  no  spoken 
words  are  capable  of  doing.  Our 
government,  as  all  other  governments, 
fully  understood  and  made  ample  use  of 
the  eyes  of  its  people  during  the  war,  by 
means  of  the  effective  poster.  In  the 
sight  of  the  law  it  is  the  "eye*'  witness 
whose  testimony  has  greatest  weight. 
How  people  seem  to  depend  so  strongly 
on  what  they  ''see"  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, regardless  of  the  actual  facts 
which  may  be  told  verbally! 

Pause  to  consider  the  impressions 
made  through  the  eyes  on  the  minds  and 
lives  of  our  public  school  children!  The 
greatest  surface  space  of  the  schoolroom 
is  feiacfcboard — think  of  it,  actual  black. 
Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  knows  better; 
the  greatest  spaces  without  the  school- 
room she  paints  soothingly  in  greens, 
grays  or  browns.     Yet,  contrary  to  her 


example,  we  force  our  children  to  sit 
year  after  year  gazing  at  black  boards 
all  about! 

The  average  schoolroom  is  sans  color, 
therefore  without  life.  It  is  surprising 
that  there  are,  in  this  enUghtened  age, 
so  few  beautifully  colored  school  walls. 
Whocantell  of  theinfluenceof  softgrayed 
orange  tinted  walls,  on  the  children  who 
now  sit  in  cold  colored,  dreary  north 
rooms?  Sunshine  should  be  emphasized 
in  every  possible  comer  of  the  public 
school.  Surely,  by  introducing  sunny 
colors,  the  effect  could  be  produced. 
The  transformation  is  most  marvelous, 
when  lovely  colored  curtains  are  hung 
before  unsightly  cupboards  or  doors 
which  disclose  uninspiring  material. 
Children  delight  in  dying  musUn  or 
cheesecloth,  block  printing  or  9tencilUng 
or  embroidering  designs  for  schoolroom 
decorations.  There  is  no  law  which 
prohibits  lovely  colored  covers  for 
teachers  desks  and  tables. 

The  silent  influence  of  pictures  is  so 
great  that  who  dares  to  say  what  is  the 
effect.  It  is  a  short-sighted  school 
system  which  neglects  to  provide  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  suitable  subject  matter 
for  each  and  every  room  in  its  schools. 
Granted  that  there  are  such  does  not 
make  it  impossible  to  have  charming 
pictures  in  color,  about  the  schoolroom. 
Our  store  of  current  magazines  is  full 
of  good  colored  copies  of  works  of 
excellent  artists.  Children  feast  on  the 
Jesse  Wilcox  Smith  child  pictures  which 
are  so  abundant  today.  These  may  be 
suitably  mounted  on  cardboards  of 
neutral  colors  and  stood  around  the 
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chalk  rail  or  hung  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Every  schoolroom  should  have  a 
bulletin  board,  even  if  only  a  strip  of 
burlap!  This  may  be  a  source  of 
never-ceasing  interest  and  inspiration. 
The  material  should  be  changed  very 
often.  The  need  of  variety  cannot  be 
too  strongly  advocated.  Appropriate 
small  colored  borders,  frequently  chang- 
ed, add  much  to  enlivening  the  room. 
Flowers  in  a  schoolroom  are  not  a 
luxury  any  more  than  bread  is  to  a 
meal! 

We  have  had  a  very  delightful  scheme 
in  one  of  our  schools  this  year.  The 
children  were  led  to  desire  flowers  each 
day  at  school.  Groups  were  selected  to 
attend  to  the  decoration,  about  ten 
serving  each  week.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  work  out  their  own  ideas, 
absolutely.  Some  groups  chose  baskets 
of  flowers,  others  wall  pockets  with 
trailing  vine  effects,  some  brought 
pottery  from  home  with  artificial  flowers, 
others  earned  money  and  bought  potted 
plants.  With  tact,  their  choices  were 
criticized  in  class  by  the  other  pupils, 
not  in  the  group.  Could  there  be  a 
more  effective  way  of  presenting  "flower 
arrangement, "  relation  of  containers  to 
bouquets,  good  and  bad  vase  forms 
and  bad  taste  in  artificial  flowers?  All 
these  things  naturally  developed,  and 
each  day  some  new  note  of  decoration 
came  into  the  school.  When  an  un- 
usually     good     flower     arrangement 


occurred,  or  a  beautiful  color  harmony, 
this  was  made  a  study  for  the  drawing 
lesson  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
right  thing. 

The  dress  of  the  teacher  plays  a  very 
vital  part  in  the  game!  Not  finery  but 
suitability  of  costume,  not  gaudy  but 
cheery  color  scheme.  In  my  opinion, 
black  costumes  should  be  positively 
forbidden  by  school  authorities.  Child- 
ren respond  so  readily  to  the  influence 
of  color  that  it  is  too  cruel  to  add  an 
additional  black  spot  to  their  too  black 
vistas! 

For  a  petty  expenditure  of  money,  the 
entire  appearance  of  an  old,  dull  costume 
may  be  enhanced  by  different  colored 
collar  and  cuff  sets,  neck  ties,  vests  and 
strings  of  colored  beads.  The  children 
will  so  enjoy  the  new  bit  of  color  they 
will  forget  the  old  garment  in  their  glee. 
It  is  hoped  that,  soon,  normal  school 
requirements  will  include  a  bit  of  dress 
design  and  psychology  of  color,  before 
the  newly  made  "teacher"  is  turned 
loose! 

At  the  close  of  each  school  day,  let 
each  teacher  sincerely  ask  himself, 
"what  have  been  the  messages  trans- 
mitted through  my  pupils'  eyes  this 
day?  "  If  nothing  beautiful  is  seen,  the 
day  cannot  be  counted  a  perfect  day. 
Someone  has  nicely  said  that  a  perfect 
day  is  one  in  which  we  see  something 
beautiful,  hear  something  beautiful  and, 
in  turn,  do  something  beautiful. 
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D  *  *  There  is  a  kind  of  human  beauty  that  can  penetrate  e  ver3rwhere .  o 

g  Without  that  beauty  what  is  the  most  ornate  room?    A  cold  g 

o  habitation.     With  it  the  poorest  room  is  animated  and  lighted.  g 

o  A  woman  who  has  this  gift  finds  the  means  of  causing  order,  o 

g  neatness  and  decorum  to  reign  there.    She  puts  care  and  art  into  g 

g  everything  she  undertakes.  g 

D  Charles  Wagner  o 
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Interior  Decoration  for  All  Grades 


MABEL  SPOFFORD 


INTERIOR  decoration  is  a  subject 
that  can  be  taught  successfully  in  all 
grades.  We  study  the  subject  in  the 
Spring  when  house  cleaning  and  room 
renovating  are  "in  the  air." 

For  several  years  we  made  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  room  on  paper,  9"  x  12'', — ^in 
Grade  II,  a  dining-room;  Grade  III  a 
living  room;  Grade  IV,  a  bedroom; 
Grade  V,  a  kitchen;  Grade  VI,  a  more 
elaborate  living  room.  At  first  we 
folded  the  lower  part  of  the  paper  so 
that  it  suggested  floor  and  side  wall,  but 
the  children  seem  to  understand  it  as 
well  when  all  is  represented  on  one 
plane.  The  furniture  was  either  cut 
freehand,  or  from  patterns,  We  did 
not  allow  much  opportunity  for  choice 
in  the  matter  of  color  schemes,  even  in 
Grades  V  and  VI.  The  children  enjoy 
it  very  much  and  remember  some 
general  principles  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  some  principles  which  were 
taught  in  this  way: — In  any  room,  the 
darkest  values  should  be  on  the  floor, 
the  lightest  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  wall 
should  be  of  some  intermediate  value. 

Warm  colors,  like  red,  orange,  yellow, 
and  brown,  which  remind  us  of  fire  and 
sunlight,  are  cheerful,  and  are  especially 
good  to  use  in  a  room  which  has  little 
simlight. 

Cool  colors,  Uke  blue,  green,  purple, 
gray,  and  white,  which  remind  us  of 
snow,  shady  places,  and  cooling  streams, 
may  be  used  in  very  sunny  rooms. 

All  furnishings  in  a  room  should 
harmonize  with  something  else  in  the 
room.  (In  the  lower  grades  we  say 
" match "  rather  than  "harmonize. ") 


We  also  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness  in  the  home,  fresh  air  in  the 
bedrooms,  books  and  comfortable  chairs 
in  the  living  rooms  so  that  each  member 
of  the  family  will  find  it  a  pleasant  place. 

Since  we  begin  to  use  compasses  in 
Grade  V,  that  is  a  good  place  to  discuss 
designs  on  dishes  and  to  make  plate 
designs  of  our  own.  We  show  real 
plates  with  pictorial  and  decorative 
ornamentation,  and  collect  pictures  of 
dishes  which  exemplify  good  and  poor 
design. 

The  notes  include  these  principles: — 

The  best  kind  of  decoration  harmon- 
izes with  the  shape  of  the  dish,  as,  for 
example,  a  border  which  follows  the 
outline  of  a  plate. 

Since  decoration  should  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  a  dish,  a  plate  should  not 
be  decorated  in  the  center,  because  such 
a  decoration  would  be  hidden  when  the 
plate  is  in  use. 

A  picture  of  flowers,  animals,  or 
children  which  looks  natural,  is  not  a 
decoration. 

Flowers  which  are  scattered  about,  as 
if  they  were  dropped  upon  the  dish,  are 
not  good  decoration. 

Last  year.  Grade  V,  included  similar 
notes  with  clippings  and  drawings  in  a 
booklet  entitled  "A  Beautiful  Dining 
Room. " 

In  Grades  VI  and  VII,  we  have 
discussed  the  absurdity  and  inappro- 
priateness  of  a  pitcher  which  appears  to 
be  a  stag's  head,  a  pincushion  in  the 
form  of  a  lady's  foot,  and  other  insincere 
ornamentation  whose  real  use  is  camou- 
flaged.   We    led    these    children    into 
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rather  deep  water  when  we  tried  to 
teach  symmetrical  and  occult  balance  in 
the  arrangement  of  ornaments  on  a 
mantel,  and  only  the  clear  thinkers 
miderstood  it. 

The  Seventh  Grade  booklets  included 
these  statements  about  furniture  and 
clippings  to  illustrate  them: — 

Good    furniture    is    suited    to    the 

^^urpose  for  which  it  is  made,  is  strongly 

built,  comfortable,  simple  rather  than 

ornate,    and    free    from    exaggerated 

effects  of  grain  and  polish. 

We  found  that  the  children  could  not 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
undulatory,  characterless  curves  in 
poorly  designed  furniture,  and  the 
beauty  of  line  and  proportion  in  really 
good  furniture.  Next  time  we  will  have 
some  preliminary  study  of  curves,  and 
perhaps  that  will  make  it  easier. 

Grade  VIII  studied  wall  papers, 
mounted  samples,  and  wrote  criticisms 
of  them.  They  reviewed  the  rules 
about  the  use  of  warm  and  cool  colors, 
and  the  correct  use  of  light  and  dark 
values  in  room  furnishing,  and  added 
these  notes: — Since  the  wall  is  a  plane 
surface  it  should  not  be  covered  with 
a  paper  which  suggests  different  planes, 
Und  a  plain  paper  of  weak  chroma  is 
always  suitable.  When  figured,  there 
should  be  little  difference  in  valuer 
Pictures  of  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  are  not 
suitable   decorations  for  wall   papers. 


Such  forms  are  used  in  some  beautiful 
designs,  but  they  are  treated  decora- 
tively,  not  pictorially.  Stripes  add  to 
the  apparent  height  of  a  room,  and  are 
useful  in  a  room  of  low  stud. 

Figured  or  striped  hangings  should  be 
used  in  a  room  with  plain  wall  covering, 
and  plain  hangings  in  a  room  which  has 
figured  wall  covering. 

Save  the  colors  of  strong  chroma  for 
small  spots  of  color,  and  be  sure  to 
repeat  the  same  hue  in  several  places 
about  the  room. 

High  School  girls  worked  enthusi- 
astically on  their  books,  selecting  a 
house  picture  and  suitable  furnishings 
for  it,  and  giving  their  opinions  of  the 
articles  selected.  We  really  reviewed 
all  the  principles  previously  taught. 
One  girl  clipped  pictures  of  various 
styles  of  houses,  and  all  sorts  of  interiors, 
good  and  bad,  giving  her  opinion  of  the 
taste  shown  in  their  arrangement. 

Before  making  these  room  designs  and 
booklets,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
models  and  talk  it  over  very  carefully 
with  the  teachers,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  guide  the  children  in  wise  choices. 

For  upper  grades  the  clipped  pictures 
and  written  notes  are  more  practical 
than  original  designs  made  by  the 
pupils,  for  all  need  to  be  wise  purchasers, 
and  few  need  to  be  clever  designers  of 
household  furnishings. 
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5  *'for  art  to  appear  in  the  works  of  man,  or  for  him  to  g 

a  APPRECIATE    ITS   PRESENCE,    IT    MUST   BE   THERE   AS  A   WORKING  § 

Q  ELEMENT    IN    BOTH    HIS    CONSCIOUS    AND    UNCONSCIOUS    LIFE."  q 

D  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  B 

D  D 
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Problems  for  the  Grammar  Grades 


LULA  E.  MILLS 


A  VAIN  search  had  been  made  to 
find  a  new  way  to  present  the 
principles  of  home  furnishing  so  as  to 
make  them  of  vital  worth  to  the  gram- 
mar grade  pupil — so  real,  so  forceful 
and  practical  that  the  lessons  could  not 
be  forgotten.  The  following  proved  to 
be  a  happy  solution  to  the  problem. 

Art  and  its  relation  to  daily  life  was 
little  known,  and  it  remained  for  the 
art  teacher  to  try  her  hand  at  placing 
these  two  in  their  right  relationship. 

Ah!  but  these  conditions  are  not 
uncommon,  not  disappointing.  Instead 
is  this  not  a  glorious  opportunity  for  us 
to  help  open  the  eyes  of  the  coming 
generation  to  the  sane,  livable  and 
beautiful  ways  of  furnishing  their  future 
homes?  Is  it  not  true  that  home 
surroundings  make  or  mar  one^s  life? 

To  begin  with,  a  simple  booklet 
9"  X  12",  was  made,  containing  a  dozen 
or  more  pages  properly  spaced  as  to 
borders  and  with  an  appropriately 
printed  cover.  A  page  was  devoted  to 
each  room  in  the  house  and  spaced  off 
to  represent  side  wall  or  walls,  base 
board  and  floor,  also  a  window  and  door. 
Other  pages  gave  illustrations  of  good 
and  bad  examples  of  details  of  furnish- 
ing with  the  pupils^  own  explanation. 

Then  the  fun  began.  John  and  his 
chums  hurried  out  for  wall  paper  books 
which  were  generously  given  by  local 
merchants.  Mary  and  others  gathered 
in  furniture  catalogues,  samples  of 
paints,  paintings,  china,  etc.  By  this 
time  enthusiasm   was  at  white  heat. 


Just  what  was  to  happen?  It  surely 
seemed  as  if  real  life  itself  had  stalked 
into  the  classroom. 

Wood  finish  and  wall  paper  were 
studied  first.  This  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  in  real  homes,  so  why  not 
here?  From  class  discussion  we  found 
that  the  woodwork  in  the  pupils*  homes 
was  either  stained,  painted  or  varnished. 
We  talked  about  the  advantage  of  each 
method  and  decided  that  if  stain  or 
paint  was  used,  the  color  chosen  should 
be  one  that  would  blend  well  into 
the  paper.  If  varnish  was  used,  it 
should  be  given  the  satin  finish  and  not 
attract  too  much  attention,  by  exhibit- 
ing '*high  lights."  Samples  of  finishes 
were  studied  with  their  relation  to  the 
wall  papers.  Many  chose  the  wood 
finish  for  their  rooms  which  was  being 
used  in  their  homes.  I  was  glad  to  have 
them  do  so  as  this  problem  would  be 
more  directly  related  to  homelife,  and  a 
present  opportunity  was  had  of  choosing 
papers  that  would  "go**  with  the  wood 
finish, — thus  using  their  present  knowl- 
edge and  not  laying  it  on  the  mental 
shelf  to  rust. 

We  ''did"  our  wood  work  for  each 
room.  The  boys  found  out  the  cost  of 
work  and  materials  and  made  out  a  bill 
for  same,  using  a  given  dimension  for 
each  room.  Some  used  paint,  others 
crayons.  Hardwood  floors  were  next 
tinted — hardwood,  because  Evelyn  said 
they  were  easier  to  keep  clean  and 
therefore  saved  time  and  were  more 
sanitary. 
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WINDOW    AND    DOOR    DESIGNS    ADAPTIVE    TO    THE    HOBfE 


Now  for  the  wall  paper.  Some  of  the 
following  questions  were  asked  of  the 
class  to  start  them  thinking: 

1.  Why  do  we  have  wall  paper? 

2.  What  purpose  does  wall  paper 
serve  in  connection  with  the  furnishings 
and  people? 

3.  What  designs  and  colors  are  best? 
Just  here  I  thanked  God  that  I  was  an 

Art  Teacher,  if  for  nothing  else,  just  to 
see  these  happy  eager  faces  and  to  feel 
that  close  touch  with  the  heart  of  a  child. 

There  were  many  answers  to  the  first 
question;  some  said  wall  paper  made  the 
home  more  beautiful,  others  that  it 
made  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and 
one  poor  lad,  whose  home  was  not  of  the 
best,  informed  us  that  wall  paper  "hid 
up  the  holes  and  cracks  in  the  plaster!'* 
All  which  is  very  true. 

The  second  question  was  harder  for 


them  to  answer,  so  I  showed  them  a 
small  room  furnished  with  cardboard 
furniture,  also  photos  with  backgrounds 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  similar 
relations  between  the  two,  each  having  a 
foreground  and  a  background, — that 
wall  paper  was  simply  a  background  for 
ourselves  and  our  furniture.  What 
kind  of  a  background  was  best  for  each? 
Which  showed  up  the  foreground  better; 
a  complicated,  gaudy  flower  garden  or  a 
simple  subdued  background?  We  tried 
both  kinds  of  backgrounds  for  the  little 
room  and  for  the  photos.  They  all 
knew  and  could  tell  me  why  the  simple 
subdued  one  was  the  better. 

The  paper  from  the  sample  books  was 
divided  among  the  class  who  selected 
material  suitable  in  color  and  design  for 
each  room.  The  kitchen  alone  was 
painted  so  it  could  be  cleaned  easily. 
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We  diecusaed  correct  colors  for  each 
room,  also  proper  colors  for  a  very  dark 
or  a  very  light  room. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  later  helped 
their  mothers  to  select  suitable  paper  for 
rooms  at  home. 

Curtains  were  "hung"  and  portieres 
placed,  color  and  design  etill  being 
emphasized. 

And  then  we  "moved  in."  The 
furniture  was  selected  with  reference  to 
fitness  to  purpose,  good  hnes  and 
proportions.  Of  course,  size  had  to  be 
considered,  as  the  rooms  were  to  look 
life-like  and  real,  so  many  of  the  illus- 
trations had  to  be  abandoned.  No 
expensive  examples  were  used  as  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that 
beauty  dwells  in  simple,  inexpensive 
things  if  they  are  suitable  to  the  purpose 


for  which  they  were  intended,  are  good 
in  line,  and  proportion  and  design. 
Good  and  bad  examples  of  furniture 
were  included  in  the  illustrations  from 
which  the  selections  were  made,  for  are 
not  these  very  children  going  to  find 
this  condition  when  they  select  furnish- 
ings later  on  in  life?  The  illustrations 
were  tinted  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
woodwork  of  the  rooms  in  which  they 
were  to  be  placed.  They  were  then 
arranged  as  to  livable  grouping  and 
pasted  along  with  the  rugs.  And  right 
here  we  learned  something  about  rugs,— 
that  they  were  to  walk  on  and  for  that 
reason  we  should  not  picture  dogs  and 
reahstic  flowers  and  other  do-dads  on 
them,  for  who  would  walk  on  a  dog,  and 
who  would  want  to  tramp  on  roses, 
except  perhaps  at  a  wedding? 


The  boys  got  me  samples  of  rugs  from 
our  local  industry,  and  we  would  have 
gone  down  and  found  out  first  hand  how 
the  rugs  were  made,  but  visitors  are  not 
allowed. 

We  did  take  notice  of  furniture 
exhibits  in  the  windows  though.  Again 
the  boys  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
furnishing  each  room  and  compared 
this  with  the  cost  of  furniture  of  poor 
design,  if  we  had  used  that  kind.  The 
well  designed  furniture  was  no  more 
expensive  and  in  some  cases  less  expen- 
sive than  the  poor  trash,  food  for  the 
second-hand  store, — which  goes  to  show 
that  even  though  the  misguided  ones 
bought  the  badly  designed  furniture, 
they  in  time  found  it  unendurable,  but 
their  money  was  squandered  and  they 
had  no  principles  of  design  which  would 
help  them  to  select  more  intelligently. 
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A  special  page  was  given  to  the  study 
of  pictures, — how  to  select  them,  frame 
and  hang  them.  Again  we  mekde  direct 
application  of  our  work  to  home  life  by 
selecting  a  good  print,  properly  passe 
partouting  same  and  correctly  hanging 
it  in  our  own  homes.  The  booklet 
simply  showed  good  and  bad  illustra- 
tions of  framing  and  hanging  with  the 
pupils'  originally  worded  text. 

Another  page  was  given  to  china — 
emphasis  being  here  placed  on  the  same 
things  as  in  the  selection  of  furniture. 
We  cut  silhouettes  of  pitchers,  cups, 
sugar  bowls  and  tea  pots  to  illustrate 
these  principles,  and  later  decorated 
them.  The  decorations  were  placed  to 
emphasize  the  structure  and  shape  of 
the  dish. 

Still  another  page  was  devoted  to 
good  designs  of  doors  and  windows,  and 
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illustrations  were  brought  showing  bad 
examples  which  were  later  copied  and 
corrected  by  the  class. 

A  house  plan,  and  elevation  and 
grounds  completed  the  booklet. 

The  pupils  eyes  were  seeing  now,  so 
we  applied  what  knowledge  we  had 
gained  to  the  beautifying  of  the  class- 
room and  grounds.  We  rehung  the 
pictures,  discarded  the  bric-a-brac,bor- 
dered  the  board,  added  a  board  calen- 
dar, furnished  two  rest  rooms  for  the 
teachers.    The  boys  had  retinted  the 


rooms  for  us.  Then  we  cleaned  the 
grounds  and  trinuned  the  shrubs. 

The  children  never  wanted  to  be  out 
sick  on  ''drawing  days,"  and  many 
came  back  to  the  classroom  at  recess 
and  after  school — ^why — simply  because 
life-like  things  were  being  done  in  that 
room  and  the  knowledge  so  gained  was 
being  drunk  in  by  hungry, eager  children. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  bit  of  experience 
may  be  of  some  help  to  others,  who,  like 
myself,  were  searching  for  the  telling 
results  in  our  profession. 


The  Joy  of  Individual  Art  Expression 


PETER  J.  RENNINGS 


CREATING  and  executing  a  design 
in  wood,  metal  or  any  material 
gives  the  worker  as  much  pleasure  as 
doing  a  fresco  or  painting  a  canvas. 
This  is  true  of  the  professional  artist  and 
will  be  true  of  the  student  when  once 
he  gets  a  taste  of  individual  art  expres- 
sion— doing  the  task  for  himself  and  in 
his  own  way. 

Nearly  all  painters  and  illustrators 
find  as  much  joy  in  designing  and 
executing  a  thing  for  the  home  as  they 
find  in  painting  the  picture  that  means 
livelihood.  Mr.  Henry,  a  painter  of 
historic  colonial  pictures,  gave  much 
time  to  making  and  collecting  furniture 
for  colonial  houses.  The  houses  with 
their  furniture,  because  of  the  art 
expression  put  into  the  effort  found  as 
ready  a  sale  as  the  pictures  on  canvas. 
Maxfield  Parish  did  must  of  the  work  on 
his  home,  making  cabinet  work,  built- 
in  features,  and  even  wrought  iron 
hinges  for  the  purpose  of  the  design. 
Frank  Brangwine  does  a  set  of  chairs 
and  table  as  interesting  as  the  men  in 
his  paintings. 


To  the  peasants  of  Europe,  a  picture 
and  the  room  with  its  furniture  are  one 
and  the  same  art.  With  centuries  of 
association  with  objects  made  by  master 
craftsmen,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
there  is  more  art  expression  on  the 
continent.  Their  art  is  not  confined  to 
canvas  and  marble.  Take  a  look  at 
their  bridges.  Their's  are  works  of 
art — not  all  alike.  Ours  are  similar 
conunercial  structures.  If  a  child  can- 
not draw,  and  does  not  like  drawing, 
there  is  a  chance  to  express  himself  in 
the  homely  things.  A  boy  bent  on 
engineering,  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of 
beautiful  buildings  and  bridges,  will 
stretch  himself  to  learn  drawing  because 
of  what  it  will  mean  to  his  work. 

The  commercial  rush  has  crowded  art 
to  a  back  seat.  If  we  were  not  so  busy 
there  might  be  many  more  man-made 
objects  seen  in  the  homes.  The  objec- 
tion is  often  made  by  those  who  have  a 
craftsman  skill,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  make  it.  This  may  be  some- 
times true,  but  the  simple  object 
thoughtfully  built  of  box  lumber,  will 
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often  compel  more  interest  than  the 
factory-made  object.  True  art  is 
generous,  wilUng  to  spend  itself  on  the 
homely  things  for  the  very  joy  of  giving 
expression  to  beautiful  lines,  forms, 
proportions  and  color. 

If  you  have  skill  to  design  and  create 
new  things,  pass  them  on  for  others  to 
see,  for  this  is  helping  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  encouragement  which  the 
younger  ones  need  to  help  them  to  do 
one  better.  Homely  things  can  possess 
as  much  interest  and  compel  more 
attention  than  the  severely  beautiful,  if 
the  soul  went  into  the  effort. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the 
porch  light  was  the  result  of  failure  to 
find  at  a  shop  one  that  would  fit  the 
setting  as  well  as  the  purse.  The 
improvised  globe  from  a  bottle  shows 


how  one  may  figure  to  save  expense. 
The  bracket  J^x3  in.  iron  can  be  picked 
up  at  the  blacksmith's  junk  pile.  The 
work  of  the  smith  would  not  be  more 
than  an  hour  if  you  could  not  do  it 
yourself.  The  large-headed,  soft  rivets 
to  fasten  the  strips  of  galvanized  iron  or 
other  metal  used,  can  be  secured  at  any 
hardware  store.  The  flat,  black  effect 
we  all  know  how  to  do.  The  whole 
outlay  need  not  be  more  than  $2.00,  if 
one  does  all  the  work.  It  might  cost 
$20.00  to  buy  one  at  an  art  shop. 

When  once  we  get  the  spirit  of 
making  things  for  the  joy  of  art  expres- 
sion, we  will  pray  for  time  to  work,  like 
Rosa  Bonheur,  when  nearing  her  end, 
as  she  looked  upon  the  uncompleted 
canvases — "Only  one  desire;  time  to 
finish  the  tasks  begun. " 


A  Successful  Art  Project 

BERTHA  R.  MOST 


AN  interesting  and  illuminating  ex- 
periment in  carrying  out  an  art 
project  was  undertaken  by  the  class  in 
interior  decoration  in  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  Washington  State  Normal 
School  in  Cheney  last  Spring. 

In  conmion  with  all  small  school 
towns,  Cheney  has  a  tea  room  which  is 
the  favorite  gathering  place  of  all  the 
students.  The  proprietor  of  this  tea 
room,  desiring  to  remodel  his  place  of 
business,  asked  me  for  suggestions. 
Here  was  my  long  desired  opportimity 
to  give  the  girls  in  my  decoration  class 
a  practical  application  of  the  principles 
they  had  studied.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  give  the  whole  idea  of  remodeling 
to  my  twelve  girls  as  a  problem.  He 
assented  and  told  us  we  could  do  as  we 


pleased,  provided  we  kept  expenditures 
within  a  certain  limit  and  that  the 
prevailing  tone  be  gray. 

When  the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
class,  they  responded  enthusiastically. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  original 
expression,  tangible,  appealing  to  their 
interest,  and  not  too  difficult  for  them 
to  visualize.  The  class  discussed  suit- 
able decorations  for  such  a  place  and 
decided  upon  a  definite  idea,  or  thought, 
to  be  used  as  a  basis.  The  motif  finally 
chosen  was  the  "Dinkey-Bird"  inspired 
by  Eugene  Field's  poem  with  its  refer- 
ence to  dainties  found  in  a  tea  room. 

There  gum  drops  grow  like  cherries, 

And  taffy's  thick  as  peas, — 
Caramels  you  pick  like  berries, 
When  and  where  and  how  you  please. 
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Big  red  sugar  plums  are  clinging 
To  the  cliffs  beside  the  sea 

Where  the  Dinkey-Bird  is  singing 
In  the  amfulula  tree. 

An  original  design  of  a  Dinkey-Bird 
was  made  by  each  member  of  the  class. 
The  best  was  chosen  to  be  worked  into 
a  cartoon  for  the  wall  decoration.  The 
girls  were  paired  into  six  groups  and  to 
each  was  assigned  a  certain  wall  space. 
Measurements  were  taken  and  as  a 
consequence  various  changes  in  the 
room  were  suggested,  such  as  the 
forming  of  an  alcove-bower,  the  widen- 
ing of  a  doorway,  lattice  work  additions, 
and  other  minor  changes.  Each  girl 
made  a  plan  drawing  to  scale  of  her 
assignment,  showing  the  space  appro- 
priately divided  into  panels  with  the 
bird  design  adapted  in  original  color 
combinations  as  a  decoration  and  also 
the  suggested  changes.  The  more 
pleasing  plan  of  each  pair  was  selected 
for  use.  Carpenters  using  these  plans 
made  the  suggested  changes  in  the 
room.  The  girls  then  arranged  the 
panels  and  painted  their  designs  on  the 
wall.  Tempera  mixed  with  water  color 
was  used  to  obtain  the  desired  hues. 

As  each  one,  not  merely  a  talented 
few,  took  part  in  this  work  much  time 
was  required  to  make  the  transfers  and 
apply  the  paint.  Class  time  not  being 
sufficient,  the  girls  worked  evenings 
until  the  paintings  were  finished.  So 
great  was  their  enthusiasm  and  sincerity 
that  they  were  unusually  careful  and 
obtained  surprising  results. 

As  the  work  progressed,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  notice  the  pride  and  joy 
each  one  felt  in  her  achievement  and  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  that  prevailed. 

The  project  had  now  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  applied  art  class 


was  called  upon  to  paint  the  chairs  and 
tables  with  the  bird  design  so  modified 
as  to  make  an  appropriate  decoration. 
Boys  from  the  manual  training  class 
placed  the  mouldings  around  the  panels. 

By  this  time  the  whole  town  had 
become  interested.  The  townsmen  on 
their  way  to  and  from  their  business 
never  failed  to  stop  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  work  on  *' Ted's  Place."  They 
too,  insisted  on  helping  if  only  to  drive  a 
nail,  hold  the  mouldings  in  place,  express 
an  opinion,  or  ask  a  question.  One 
merchant,  trained  in  commercial  art, 
lined  the  ends  of  the  booths  with  a 
border  of  deep  blue.  Whenever  a 
visitor  came  to  town  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  work  that  was  being  done.  Thus  a 
community  interest  in  artistic  produc- 
tion was  aroused. 

The  finishing  touch  came  with  the 
construction  of  flower  boxes,  painted 
gray,  and  hanging  baskets,  for  both  of 
which  flowers  furthering  the  color 
scheme  were  chosen. 

The  soft  gray  tints  of  walls  and 
furniture,  with  the  panel  background  of 
leafy  gray  with  small  blue  and  rose 
flowers,  accented  by  the  gorgeous 
Dinkey-Birds  in  green,  gray  and  gold, 
or  violet,  blue  and  green,  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  of  harmony  and  dis- 
tinctiveness. A  narrow,  uninteresting 
place  was  thus  transformed  into  a  room 
of  beauty  and  original  individuality. 

The  opening  day  was  made  a  sort  of 
school  fete,  and  every  one  ordered  a 
Dinkey-Bird  frappe  or  an  amfulula 
sundae.  As  people  sat  at  the  dainty 
tables,  they  could  see  the  copy  of 
Parrish's  Amfulula  Tree  on  the  end 
wall.  Its  bright  blue  sky  and  the  soft 
colors  of  the  room  were  reflected  in  the 
mirrors  on  either  side  of  it. 
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Artistic  Equipment  of  the  Modern  Schoolroom 


ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


CAN  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
afiford  to  equip  its  schoolrooms  in  a 
manner  that  will  veritably  make  the 
classroom  itself  a  center  of  culture? 

This  question  was  suggested  by  a 
conversation  between  two  young  enthu- 
siasts (who  were  next-door  neighbors  in 
a  graded  school  in  Philadelphia)  as  they 
sat  before  a  flat-topped  desk  mounting 
representative  specimens  of  ancient  and 
of  mediaeval  architecture. 

"If  I  had  my  own  way  in  planning 
schoolrooms,  the  youngsters  would  never 
want  to  go  home!''  declared  nymph-like 
Miss  Jones  as  she  applied  the  gummed 
hanger  to  a  strong  clear  copy  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Karnak.  "There 
would  not  be  an  inch  of  wasted  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  In 
that  barren  wilderness  under  the  black- 
boards, I  should  have  a  stationary 
cabinet  with  sliding  glass  doors.  In  one 
section  of  it,  I'd  keep  all  manner  of 
specimens  pertaining  to  arts  and  crafts, 
not  forgetting  textiles — plain  and  luxur- 
ious. In  another  section,  I'd  have 
miniature  specimens  of  sculpture  and 
of  architecture.  Imagine  specimens  of 
Ionic  columns,  of  Corinthian  capitals, 
of  Gothic  doorways,  in  plaster  or  wood 
within  reach  of  eye  and  hand  at  a  golden 
moment  in  a  lesson  in  history,  geography, 
literature,  drawing — even  community 
civics,  in  our  lessons  about  the  'city 
beautiful!'  In  that  yawning  space  above 
the  blackboards,  I'd  have  large  copies 
(eighteen  inches  by  twenty-four)  of  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient,  mediaeval, 
modem  architecture  mounted  on  card- 
board— all     properly      classified      and 


arranged  in  groups  so  that  they  could  be 
taken  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  I 
should  have,  besides,  copies  of  the  great 
art  galleries  of  the  world,  interior  views, 
also  copies  of  the  representative  pictures 
of  every  school  of  art.  Think  of  the 
fulness  and  the  richness  of  lessons  in 
color  study,  if  the  cabinets  fairly  groaned 
with  copies  of  the  old  masters  in  the 
original  colors!  Imagine  colored  copies 
of  the  Van  Dyck  portraits  and  some, 
too,  by  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Reynolds 
himself!  Why,  school  would  be  like 
Paradise  if  we  teachers  had  such 
equipment  provided.  We'd  be  hearing 
variations  of  'Eve's  Lament'  from  the 
girls  when  it  would  be  time  to  shut  up 
shop  for  the  day. " 

"Do  you  suppose  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  an  art  specialist  will  have 
any  voice  at  all  in  the  department  of 
supplies?"  demanded  Miss  Cooper, 
wistfully,  for  she  shared  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Charles  Eliot  that  we  have  been 
"running  our  schools  on  the  cheap." 

"I  fully  believe  it  is  not  far  oflF. 
Uncle  Sam  will  simply  have  to  do  more 
for  the  public  schools.  Isn't  it  all  a  part 
of  modem  method — learning  things  by 
direct  contact  with  them?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  inspiration  carried  by 
such  equipment  as  could  be  planned  by 
a  group  of  art  enthusiasts  would  have  a 
marvelous  effect  upon  the  creative  work 
of  the  pupils  and  would  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  bring  back  to  Uncle  Sam  a 
three-fold  return  in  actual  wealth,  not 
to  speak  of  the  much  greater  wealth — 
the  mental  wealth — that  would  result 
when  every  child  who  passes  through 
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our  schools  would  come  out  of  them 
keenly  alive  to  the  artistic  appeal. 
What  things  of  beauty  our  American 
homes  will  be  when  our  women  know 
how  to  choose  colors  and  designs  and 
furniture  and  pictures  and  ornaments 
for  large  rooms,  for  small  rooms;  when 
they  know  how  to  choose  dishes  and 
glassware  and  silverware;  when  they 
know  how  to  choose  colors  and  designs 
for  their  own  clothing  and  for  that  of 
their  children!^' 

"You  and  I, "  suggested  Miss  Cooper, 
"are  convinced  that  the  foundation  for 
all  this  individual  artistic  culture  lies 
in  a  well  equipped  schoolroom.  But  to 
begin  with,  the  school  itself  must  be 
beautiful  within  and  without.  If  we 
could  only  convince  city  and  state  and 
national  legislators  of  this  fundamental 
fact!" 

"Yes!  and  as  for  the  collection  of  art 
specimens — ^whentheroomsarefurnished 
with  abundant  cabinet  space  and  when 


the  supply  list  makes  even  the  mere 
beginning  of  a  collection  possible  in  the 
field  of  architecture  (plaster  duplicates), 
painting,  sculpture,  pottery,  textiles, 
the  illuminated  mind  of  the  school 
principal  and  of  the  classroom  teacher 
will  prompt  them  to  add  continually  to 
the  supply. " 

Now  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
political  and  industrial  era,  it  is  pro- 
foundly to  be  desired  that  the  dreams 
of  our  young  art  enthusiasts  will  soon  be 
reaUzed.  Years  ago  Dr.  Charles  EUot 
sounded  the  warning.  It  is  fervently 
to  be  desired — at  this  moment  of  na- 
tional awakening — that  we  are  entering 
upon  an  era  when  the  bare  wildernesses 
of  schoolrooms,  dating  back  to  log  cabin 
days,  will  give  place  to  the  twentieth 
century  schoolroom  whose  every  nook 
and  corner  will  teem  with  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  will  satisfy, 
in  some  measure,  the  hunger  for  the 
ideal. 
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"Every  man's  proper  mansion,  house,  and  home,  being  the 
theatre  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  his  self e  fruition,  the  com- 
fortable part  of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  son's  inneritance, 
a  kind  of  private  princedom,  nay  the  possession  thereof  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  world,  may  well  desenre  bv  these  attributes 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  delightfully  adorned. " 

—from  a  Utter  written  in  1600  by  Sir  Henry  Wotten 
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New  Ideas  in  Paper  Modelling 

The  Paper  Picture  Frame 
H.  A.  RANKIN 


THE  reader  of  this  article  may,  on 
seeing  the  above  title,  have  visions 
of  covering  his  household  or  school 
walls,  with  cheap  paper  frames  enclosing 
his  favorite  pictures;  well,  I  must 
confess  at  once,  that  nothing  quite  so 
ambitious  is  intended  by  the  subtitle  of 
this  article. 

The  practice  of  photography  is  of  such 
wide  extent,  that  it  has  invaded  the 
schools.  Many  children  devote  much 
of  their  spare  time,  and  especially 
holidays,  to  this  charming  and  instruc- 
tive hobby,  and  when  photography 
"bites, ^*  it  usually  bites  deep.  They 
naturally  desire  to  present  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  (some  unkindly 
call  them  victims)  the  results  of  their 
efforts,  suitably  or  appropriately  framed 
or  mounted. 

But  beyond  the  ordinary  cardboard 
mount  or  the  shop  photo-frame,  there 
seems  nothing  that  can  minister  to 
their  laudable  desire  in  this  respect. 
Wooden  frames  are,  of  course,  at  the 
present  time,  quite  beyond  their  purses, 
however  much  they  may  covet  them. 
Here,  however,  is  something  that 
should  cater  cheaply  and  efficiently  to 
such  wants  and  furnish  at  the  same  time, 
an  interesting  and  therefore  educational 
exercise.  It  may  however  be  stated, 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  their  size.  For 
small  photos,  postcards  or  anything  up 
to  cabinet  size  they  are  excellent,  but  if 
desired  larger,  such  stiff  paper  has  to  be 
used  that  the  bending  involved  is 
impracticable. 

Two    apparently    new    and    unused 


principles  of  paper  folding  are  concerned 
in  their  manufacture.  These  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Take  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  about 
2"  X  1"  and  indent  it  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  1.  With  a  Uttle  care 
this  may  be  bent  along  these  dotted 
lines  so  that  it  assumes  the  shape  seen  in 
Fig.  2.     This  is  called  a  bellows  bend. 

2.  Take  a  similar  piece  of  paper  and 
indent  a  curve  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  Simi- 
larly, with  a  Uttle  care,  this  may  be 
bent  along  this  curved  line  so  that  it 
assumes  the  shape  seen  in  Fig.  A.  This 
is  called  a  curved  bend. 

Try  these  two  bends,  indenting  the 
paper  only,  not  scratching  it  or  it  will  be 
unduly  weakened. 

Most  teachers  are  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  making  an  ordinary 
lampshade  of  the  truncated  cone  shape. 
On  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  fairly  stiff 
cardboard,  two  concentric  circles  are 
drawn  (Fig.  5).  From  these  a  small 
sector  is  taken  leaving  however,  the 
flange  seen.  It  is  then  cut  out  along 
the  plain  lines,  beht  roimd  and  affiled 
either  with  some  stiff  adhesive  or  small 
metal  fasteners  and  the  lampshade  is 
complete. 

If  the  same  two  cords  be  drawn,  and 
the  circumference  (less  the  sector)  be 
divided  into  four  equal  parts  as  in  Fig. 
6,  cut  out  and  bent  into  position  a 
truncated  pyramid  is  obtained. 

The  principle  involved  in  these  two 
examples,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
raidal  principle  is  that  used,  in  conjunc- 
tion with   bellows  bends  and   curved 
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bends  in  making  the    pictures   frames 
illustrated. 

If  I  describe  the  making  of  one  or  two, 
that  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  with  the  aid 
of  the  diagrams  given,  the  making  of  all 
the  remainder  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  (rectangular  with  an  oval  opening.) 

On  a  sheet  of  stiff  and  hard  paper 
such  as  the  stiff  construction  paper  of 
the  kind  usually  used  in  paper  modelling 
and  of  the  desired  colovj  set  out  the 
diagram  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  inner 
circle  (chain  line)  is  first  drawn  and  a 
small  sector  taken  from  it.  Its  radius 
of  course  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
aperture.  The  circumference  of  the 
circle  minus,  of  course,  the  sector,  is 
about  an  inch  or  so  longer  than  the 
perimeter  of  the  opening.  Divide  this 
part  of  the  circumference  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  join  the  points  giving  the 
four  lines  marked  *'a''.  The  four  lines 
marked  "b"  are  then  drawn  the  width 
from  "a"  to  "b"  giving  the  width  of 
the  frame.  The  four  similar  rectangles 
on  '*b"  are  then  drawn,  together  with 
the  necessary  flanges  as  seen  in  the 
diagram.  The  whole  is  then  cut  out 
along  the  plain  Unes  and  indented  along 
the  dotted  lines  (ignoring  chain  lines  as 
these  are  only  for  constructive  purposes) . 
It  is  then  bent  into  shape  (as  seen  in  the 
plate)  and  fixed  up  by  means  of  the 
flanges,  using  a  stiff  adhesive.  A 
rapidly  drying  one  is  necessary. 

A  hollow  frame  of  cardboard  or  stiffer 
paper  of  a  hue  that  harmonizes  with  the 
remainder  is  then  cut  out  and  affixed 
to  the  flanges  of  the  aperture.  Another 
and  larger  hollow  frame  of  stiff  card- 
board is  similarly  affixed  to  the  flanges 
at  the  back  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
rigid.     The  photograph,  etc.,  is  affixed 


to  the  back  of  the  aperture  by  means  of 
some  stiff  adhesive.  If  desired,  slips  of 
paper  may  be  pasted  at  the  back  to  form 
grooves  for  its  insertion.  It  is,  of 
course,  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold 
glass. 

Figure  8  is  the  diagram  of  a  similar 
frame  but  rectangular  in  shape.  The 
finished  article  is  suitable  for  a  picture 
postcard.  Instead  of  dividing  the  cir- 
cimiference  into  four  parts,  the  four 
unequal  sides  of  the  postcard  are  set  out 
along  it. 

Figures  9,  10,  11,  and  12  show  the 
diagrams  of  frames  in  which  various 
bellows  bends  are  used  to  vary  the 
sections  of  the  frames.  Inspection  of 
the  diagrams  together  with  the  illustra- 
tions should  indicate  the  method  of 
their  construction. 

In  Figs.  13  and  14,  curved  bendj  are 
used  at  the  comers.  In  scoring  or 
indenting  curved  lines,  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  cut  to  the  curve  should  be  used  as 
a  guide  for  the  scoring  tool.  Note  the 
small  triangular  flanges  needed  at  the 
curved  comers  of  the  apertures. 

In  diagram  15,  n9te  the  small  trian- 
gular flanges  needed  for  the  fixing  of  the 
circular  inner  frame. 

Diagram  16  needs  a  little  further 
description.  Having  settled  on  the  size 
of  the  aperture,  strike  the  necessary 
oval  by  the  string  method  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  and  draw  inside  it  a 
rectangle  (Fig.  17).  Proceed  then  as 
for  the  second  frame  (rectangular  for 
picture  postcard)  assuming  the  post  card 
to  have  the  dimensions  of  the  rectangle. 
Add  the  curves  of  the  ellipse  to  these 
lines,  and  also  the  remaining  ellipses  in 
the  same  way  and  proceed  as  before. 

Each  illustration  has  the  same  number 
as  its  appropriate  diagram. 
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Home  Furnishings  Production 

A  Part  op  America's  Reconstruchon  Job 
RICHARD  F.  BACH 


THE  words,  industrial  art,  imply  the 
relation  of  art  to  industrial  or 
mechanical  production,  which  in  daily 
parlance  signified  the  relation  of  appeal- 
ing form  and  color  to  utility.  They 
mean  that  usefulness,  while  remaining 
an  essential  objective,  is  shorn  of  its 
ability  to  contribute  to  cultural  progress 
if  it  is  not  made  sufficiently  attractive  to 
contribute  pleasiu-e  to  human  environ- 
ment. This  relation  between  industry 
and  art  is  embraced  in  the  work,  design, 
a  type  of  thinking  that  Americans  have 
been  too  ready  to  let  others  do  for  them 
these  many  years. 

While  counting  upon  mass  production 
as  a  quick  road  to  large  figures  on  our 
national  ledger,  we  have  not  been 
far-sighted  enough  to  discover  that  mass 
alone  becomes  an  obstacle  in  all  articles 
which  constitute  our  domestic  sur- 
roundings, if  a  constant  and  consistently 
growing  appeal  does  not  form  a  part  of 
its  reason  for  being.  The  exact  value 
to  be  placed  upon  the  material  and  the 
design  we  have  for  many  decades 
gauged  incorrectly.  The  gloss  of  sur- 
face carving  will  not  pass  for  design. 
The  gimcrack  assortment  of  motives 
which  is  the  merest  filmy  cloak  for  the 
structural  conception  identical  in  all 
styles  imless  related  to  every  guiding 
line  in  the  piece;  the  gathering  of 
suggestion  repeatedly  from  books — and 
usually  from  poor  books  or  designs 
themselves  copied  from  others  of  their 
own  ilk  without  recourse  to  originals — 
brings  about  a  stalement  in  design. 
Execution  improves,  design  lags. 


Execution,  methods  of  manufacture, 
cannot  supplant  design;  they  can  only 
facilitate  design.  Without  design  they 
serve  requirements  of  utility  only  and 
might  as  well  be  diverted  to  merely 
mechanical  objectives  in  which  appeal 
to  the  mind  through  the  eye  or  sense  of 
touch  is  the  least  consideration.  Objects 
of  industrial  art  without  an  adequate 
inspiration  in  design  serve  their  functions 
as  well  as  a  piano  played  when  out  of 
tune. 

American  business  men  are  known  to 
be  shrewd,  yet  their  shrewdness  is  too 
momentary  in  its  application.  In  the 
great  field  of  the  industrial  arts  com- 
manding an  outlay  of  $500,000,000  each 
year,  these  very  business  men  have  not 
taken  thought  for  the  future.  They 
wail  for  the  designers  that  Europe  has 
recalled,  they  lament  the  fate  of  Ameri- 
can furniture,  and  turn  around  to  make 
just  what  they  have  made  before  with  a 
minimum  improvement  on  the  plea  that 
deisgn  is  too  expensive,  whereas  correct 
reasoning  would  show  that  good  design 
is  an  investment  costing  less  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  industrial  arts 
production  when  considered  in  terms  of 
ultimate  cash  returns. 

There  is  but  one  help  for  manu- 
factiu-ers  in  the  industrial  arts  field — 
only  one:  education.  They  must 
educate  designers,  they  must  establish 
schools  for  training  designers,  they 
must  realize  that  design  is  a  cash  asset, 
an  all-for-business  investment  in  every 
piece  they  turn  out,  in  every  yard  of 
goods  they  print  or  weave.    They  must 
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appreciate  that  design  does  not  mean 
"fancy''  pieces  or  over-elaboration. 
In  short,  they  must  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  design  means  quality  and 
that  only  good  design  commands  a  good 
price.  Birch  is  not  mahogany;  garish 
convolutions  are  not  ornament.  Refine- 
ment is  the  index  of  taste  and  taste  is 
the  keynote  of  American  industrial 
advance.  Education  points  out  the 
difference  between  the  artistic  progress 
of  France  and  the  industrial  art  stale- 
mate of  America. 

In  many  branches  of  life  men  have 
seen  the  salvation  of  their  business 
enterprises  in  the  training  of  those  to 
whom  they  pay  salaries.  In  the 
industrial  arts  field,  the  voice  of  not  one 
manufacturer  has  been  heard  in  favor  of 
schools  to  teach  designers.  Rather  a 
million  dollars  for  mass  output  to 
achieve  large  selling  figures  now  than 
five  thousand  dollars  toward  a  school 
whose  human  product  will  make  the  one 
miUion  into  ten  within  a  few  years. 
Rather  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inferior 
designs  to  serve  as  drugs  for  American 
taste  than  a  few  hundreds  of  high 
quality  designs  that  will  gain  for  us  the 
international  respect  without  which  our 
product  will  conunand  no  price  abroad. 
Rather  self-seeking  individual  output 
than  unified  patriotic  endeavor  for  the 
good  of  America. 

Schools  we  must  have — in  every 
branch  of  industrial  art  production  we 
must  have  school  training  as  a  feeder 
for  the  factory  of  the  future.  Designers 
will  siu^ly  always  come  up  from  the 
ranks,  but  if  there  are  potential  designers 
in  the  ranks  of  factory  hands,  they 
deserve  the  chance  to  make  the  journey 
toward  a  designer's  salary  by  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 


The  school  is  a  part  of  the  factory  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  und^r  the  same 
roof  with  the  machinery  of  production 
does  not  alter  this  truth.  To  hesitate 
to  train  designers  to  turn  out  the  best 
for  the  American  market  is  to  waste 
material,  to  waste  effort,  to  waste 
money,  to  waste  the  precious  time  which 
we  have  lost  in  depending  upon  Europe 
so  long. 

To  the  manufacturer  we  say:  The 
schools  you  help  to  found  now  will  not 
thank  you  for  your  patronage,  for  you 
will  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  in  contri- 
buting to  their  support.  In  founding 
schools  you  are  simply  putting  money  in 
the  bank.  They  will  return  many  times 
yom*  cash  investment.  They  will  bring 
you  designers  capable  of  raising  American 
standards  to  an  eminent  position  among 
nations.  Is  it  worth  while  to  help 
yourself?  Is  it  worth  while  to  help  your 
field  of  production?  Is  it  worth  while 
to  help  America? 

By  all  means,  let  education  do  the 
job— let  "schools,  schools,  always 
schools"  be  your  slogan,  and  let  us  have 
these  schools  now.  Every  day  lost  is  a 
handicap.  If  you  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  American  industrial  art,  build 
for  that  future.     Do  it  now. 

And  while  the  schools  are  being  put 
under  way,  the  educational  values  of 
museums  must  not  be  ignored.  Practi- 
cally all  of  our  museums  maintaining 
collections  in  any  of  the  industrial  arts 
fields  have  made  many  efforts  to  reach 
designers,  to  appeal  to  manufacturers, 
to  establish  the  business  value  of  design. 
To  develop  design  without  the  use  of 
the  museum  is  to  study  chemistry 
without  the  laboratory. 

Thus  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  is  a  large  central  laboratory  for  the 
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designers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  In  fact,  its  lines 
of  effort  reach  to  remote  comers  of  the 
coimtry.  It  maintains  lending  collec- 
tions of  many  kinds — ^photographs, 
lantern  slides,  maps,  charts,  actual 
samples  of  textiles  and  laces,  casts,  and 
even  postcards.  It  distributes  annually 
many  thousands  of  photographs  which 
are  used  directly  for  working  up  designs 
in  the  designing  rooms  of  industrial  arts 
producing  plants,  the  cost  of  such 
photographs  being  so  nominal  a  con- 
sideration that  that  department  of  the 
Museum  is  constantly  overworked.  In 
the  Museum  building  it  maintains 
enormous  collections  of  direct  value  to 
men  in  the  practical  fields,  a  convenient 
textile  study  room,  ten  thousand  samples 
of  textile  art  of  all  times,  many  costumes 
— this  much  in  the  textile  field  alone. 
The  entire  collection  of  industrial  arts 
objects  embraced  under  the  general  title 
of  decorative  arts  numbers  fifty  thous- 
and. There  are  published  a  large 
number  of  bulletins  and  leaflets  des- 
cribing the  work  of  the  Muesum  in  the 
educational  field.  These  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  many  thousands  each  year. 
There  is  maintained  a  docent  service 
involving  the  entire  time  of  three 
Museum  instructors  engaged  in  bringing 
home  to  visitors  of  all  kinds  and  classes 
the  value  of  individual  pieces  or  of 
entire  collections.  There  are  given 
annually  several  courses  of  public 
lectures.  There  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  manufacturers,  designers, 
craftsmen,  and  artisans  a  special  depart- 


ment in  charge  of  an  experienced  chief 
whose  oflSce  it  is  to  make  the  collections 
directly  accessible,  to  assist  in  finding 
suggestions,  reconmiending  develop- 
ments in  design,  and,  in  general,  in 
working  out  the  direct  influence  of  the 
finest  things  of  all  times  for  the  greater 
good  of  American  design  in  the  present 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  regards 
it  as  the  sincerest  form  of  industrial 
efiFort  to  contribute  in  this  way  toward 
the  steady  development  of  the  arts  of 
peace  in  anticipation  of  commercial 
rivalry  during  the  reconstruction  that  is 
following    the    world    conflict.  In 

Washington  legislators  have  given 
thought  to  methods  of  steadying  our 
lives  in  the  strenuous  years  to  come. 
They  have  foreseen  that  we  must  now 
prepare  those  counterweights  which  will 
help  to  bring  us  back  to  an  even  keel. 
Among  those  counterweights,  the  arts 
will  play  a  leading  part.  In  order  that 
they  may  assist  in  making  comfortable, 
convenient,  and  attractive,  the  environ- 
ment of  our  returned  fighters,  in  order 
that  they  may  assure  the  predominance 
of  America  in  the  industrial  arts 
producing  field,  manufacturers  must 
give  thought  to  the  education  of 
designers.  They  must  build  for  the 
future.  They  must  found  schools  and 
profit  by  the  splendid  efforts  of  our  great 
museums.  For  New  Yorkers,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  offers  advantages 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  public 
institution  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses beyond  the  public  schools  them- 
selves. 


'^  Beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  distinction 
between  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  be  forgotten.  If  history  were 
truly  told,  if  life  were  nobly  spent,  it  would  be  no  longer  easy  or 
possible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other." 

— Emerson 
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Gate-Leg  Tables 

LESLIE  G,  MARTIN 


THE  construction  of  a  gate-leg  table 
offers  many  attractions  and  possi- 
bilities to  classes  in  woodworking.  It 
is  a  problem  that  can  be  varied  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  skill  of  both 
elementary  and  advanced  classes.  The 
table  legs  may  be  square  or  round,  the 
top  may  be  oval  or  circular  and  many 
other  details  varied  to  suit  personal 
tastes. 

Folding  tables  were  known  in  early 
times  but  the  gate-leg  table  dates  only 
from  the  seventeenth  century  and  later. 
They  are  still  being  made  in  large 
numbers  and  in  many  different  styles. 
They  are  simple  in  construction  and  a 
very  popular  and  decorative  piece  of 
fumitiu'e.  Most  of  these  tables  date 
from  the  period  of  Charles  II. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  in 
England  there  was  a  habit  of  much  tea 
and  coffee  drinking,  and  it  was  through 
the  needs  of  coffee  houses  that  great 
niunbers  of  small  tables  were  made. 
Many  types  sprang  into  existence  but 
the  gate-leg  proved  the  most  popular 
and  has  survived  to  the  present  time. 
It  served  its  purpose  well  having  the 
necessary  strength,  lightness  and  the 
added  featiu'e  of  being  capable  of  being 
folded  into  a  small  space  when  not  in 
use.  The  larger  ones  were  used  for 
dining  tables  and  the  smaller  ones  for 
library  center  tables,  sewing  tables 
and  for  porch  use.  They  were  usually 
made  with  an  oval  top  in  three  pieces. 
The  two  outer  pieces  were  flaps  that 
were  hinged  to  the  center  board  which 
is  in  turn  fixed  to  the  legs  and  frame. 
The  flaps  were  held  up  by  swinging 
gates     that     were    fastened    to      the 


frame  underneath  the  top  and  the 
stretcher.  These  are  now  often  used  in 
halls  and  make  a  very  attractive  setting 
when  combined  with  a  bowl  of  flowers, 
a  tapestry,  mirror  or  other  accessories. 

The  drawing  shows  several  of  the 
early  types.  Figures  one  and  two  show 
some  early  dining  tables.  These  are 
rather  heavy  in  construction  but  illus- 
trate the  types  in  use  at  that  time.  The 
spiral  leg  was  used  considerably  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  shows 
a  Portuguese  influence,  and  was  also 
used  on  cabinet  and  chair  legs  of  that 
time.  It  was  usually  of  a  single  twist, 
the  double  twist  being  of  a  later  period. 
They  were  generally  constructed  of  oak 
*  although  walnut  was  sometimes  used. 

Figure  three  shows  a  rare  type  with 
carved  ends.  These  tables  were  gen- 
erally used  with  a  table  covering  of 
silk  or  tapestry  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
carved  specimen  is  found. 

Figure  four  shows  a  type  of  table  in 
use  during  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
hexagonal  top  hinged  in  the  center, 
which  folds  up  and  forward  when  the 
single  gate  is  closed.  The  turned  pillar 
and  vase-shaped  leg  shown  in  figures 
five  and  six  were  mostly  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
were  also  seen  in  a  larger  scale  on 
Jacobean  tables  and  stools. 

The  modern  table  shown  in  the 
photographs  and  working  drawings  is  a 
type  which  requires  but  little  explana- 
tion. The  legs  are  turned  in  one  piece 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  feet. 
The  table  has  a  very  light  and  graceful 
appearance  and  also  sufficient  strength 
for  ordinary  use. 
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Flower  Decorations  for  the  Kindergarten 

LAURA  E.  BARKHUFF 


Crocus  Boxes 

CHILDREN  of  Kindergarten  age  can 
easily  make  paper  crocuses  from 
tissue  paper,  dark  green  construction 
paper  and  green  slats. 

A  three  inch  circle  of  suitably  colored 
tissue  paper  is  pressed  down  over  the 
end  of  the  left  forefinger  by  the  right 
hand  fitting  the  paper  as  a  thimble. 
This  is  the  flower  part  of  the  crocus. 
At  the  base,  a  small  slit  is  made,  large 
enough  to  easily  slip  through  a  green 
slat  about  four  inches  in  length  for  the 
stem  of  the  flower.  Before  pasting  the 
flower,  on  the  stem,  a  little  bright 
colored  orange  paper  is  pasted  over  one 
end  of  the  slat  which  represents  the 
stamens  when  finished. 

Three  slender  leaves  cut  freely  from 
dark  green  construction  paper  are 
pasted  on  the  end  of  the  slat  which  goes 
into  the  sand.  These  leaves  are  usually 
a  little  longer  than  the  height  of  the 
flower  so  as  to  project  above  it. 

Pasteboard  boxes  resembling  in  shape 
a  window  box  may  be  covered  with  dark 
green  crepe  paper  and  filled  with  sand. 
As  the  children  finish  their  crocuses 
each  one  m&y  plant  his  own  flower. 
White,  pale  lavendar  or  violet  papers 
may  be  combined  with  the  bright  orange 
centers.  Though  not  true  to  life,  black 
centers  used  with  yellow  crocuses  are 
effective. 

These  gay  little  window  boxes  of  the 
children's  own  manufacture  make  a  very 
effective  room  decoration  for  spring. 

Tulips 

The  large,  gay  colored  blossom  of  the 
tulip  makes  it  a  favorite  spring  flower 
among  children. 

Instead  of  the  mere  pictures  of  tulips 
such  as  one  often  sees  in  Kindergartens 


in  the  spring,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
making  of  some  that  are  remarkably 
realistic,  both  in  shape  and  size.  If 
there  are  one  or  more  real  flowers  in  the 
room,  the  children  can  think  out  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  problem  for 
themselves.  Let  them  choose  for  them- 
selves from  the  supply  of  engine  colored 
paper  6  x  6,  suitable  red,  orange  or 
yellow  sheets. 

Fold  on  one  diameter  and  again, 
without  opening  into  a  3  x  3  square. 

Fold  a  diagonal  of  this  square  extend- 
ing from  the  closed  comer  to  the  opposite 
one,  and  then  holding  the  paper  by  this 
diagonal,  cut  ofiF  in  a  rounding  way  the 
comers  opposite  to  it.  Open  and  cut  a 
very  little  toward  the  center  so  as  to 
separate  each  petal. 

Use  a  2}/^"  circle  of  yellow  tissue 
paper  upon  which  black  crayon  marks 
suggestive  gf  stamens  have  been  made. 

Place  this  on  top  of  the  cut  flower  and 
fasten  both  through  the  center  to  the 
end  of  a  long  green  enlarged  gift  stick 
with  a  thumb  tack.  Draw  the  tissue 
paper  up  as  if  to  twist  it  so  as  to  wrinkle 
it  into  a  more  realistic  appearance.  The 
creases  will  spring  open  a  little,  showing 
the  black  marks  that  simulate  the 
stamens. 

Draw  the  ,petal-like  piece  into  cut 
shape  and  paste  the  edges  of  the  two 
opposite  outer  petals  over  upon  the 
edges  of  the  two  opposite  inner  petals 
and  the  flower  will  be  completed. 

It  is  true  that  a  real  tulip  has  six 
petals,  but  these  are  far  simpler  to  make 
and  are  verv  effective.  The  children 
will  examine  and  compare  the  likeness 
with  the  real  flower  with  far  more 
interest  and  discrimination  for  having 
made  the  effort  to  constmct. 


PAPER  WORK  13  10  PAPER  FLOWERS 


■hooi  Arit  Ma^atin',  January 
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Decorated  Wax  Candles 


BERTHA  MOREY 


A  PAINTED  candlestick  often  adds 
a  much  needed  touch  of  color  to 
an  otherwise  uninteresting  scheme  of 
interior  decoration. 

As  warm  weather  melts  the  ordinary 
parafine  candle,  it  is  best  to  use  some  of 
the  harder  wax  candles  for  finished 
work.  The  parafine  candle  offers  good 
practice  surface,  and  if  for  winter  use 
only,  is  well  worth  decorating. 

For  any  style  of  decoration  the  candle 
must  first  be  shellacked  and  allowed  to 
dry,  as  neither  paint  or  glue  will  adhere 
to  the  untreated  surface  of  any  kind  of 
candle  wax.  Any  kind  of  thin,  Ught 
colored  shellac  may  be  used.  Red  sable 
brushes  will  be  foimd  the  proper  stiffness 
to  use  for  applying  the  shellac  and  color. 
Tube  oil  paints,  thinned  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream  with  a  half  and 
half  mixture  of  turpentine  and  linseed 
oil,  are  the  only  satisfactory  colors  to  use. 

If  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  any  of  the 
metallic  paints  are  used,  the  metal 
powder  is  mixed  with  medium  thick 
shellac.  The  powder  should  be  well 
mixed  to  the  thickness  of  very  soft 
butter  and  then  painted  on  the  candle  as 
thin  as  possible.  Two  or  three  coats 
may  be  necessary.  Do  not  attempt  to 
use  the  ready  prepared  metal  paints  as 
they  dissolve  the  shellac  coating. 

To  make  a  smooth  laid  surface  for  the 
candle  or  background  of  the  design, 
paint  the  space  with  oil  paint  in  as  even 
strokes  as  possible,  and  then  stipple  with 
a  stippling  brush  or  pounce  with  a  silk 
dauber.  The  dauber  is  made  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 


covered  with  washed  China  silk.  With 
either  the  stipple  brush  or  the  dauber, 
the  up  and  down  patting  stroke  is  used. 
The  surface  coat  must  be  done  quickly 
and  not  worked  over  an  instant  more 
than  necessary.  The  paint  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  very  thoroughly  which 
may  take  several  days.  The  second 
coat,  if  needed,  or  the  decoration  may  be 
painted  in  and  when  all  the  oil  paint  is 
perfectly  dry,  the  whole  candle  is  again 
shellacked. 

The  twisted  candle  is  effective  for  two 
tone  or  color  schemes.  The  lighter 
shade  or  color  should  be  painted  in  first 
and  the  darker  last.  The  reason  for 
this  order  is  that  any  miss  strokes  of  the 
light  paint  are  more  easily  covered  with 
the  dark  paint.  Needless  to  say,  the 
fewer  the  mistakes  that  are  made,  the 
more  the  final  effect  will  be  enhanced. 

The  candid  with  the  heart  medallion 
.^mdkes  a  good  valentine  day  decoration. 
The  heart  is  made  pink  or  red  and  the 
candle  is  left  white  or  painted  gold. 

The  striped  candle  is  made  by  using 
hair  line  strips  of  gmnmed  cotton 
binding  tape  and  the  whole  painted  with 
one  of  the  metallic  paints.  This  is  a 
very  rich  looking  candle  as  the  raised 
lines  are  dull  and  the  spaces  bright  or 
smooth  surface. 

The  long  oval  medallion  candle  is 
silver  with  a  gold  back  groimd  in  the 
oval  and  dark  blue  flower  shai)es,  black 
stems  and  orange  dots. 

The  rose  tree  candle  is  striped  in 
pinkish  violet  with  the  little  tub  of  gold 
with  dark  violet  stripes.    The  white 
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stripes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  candle 
are  silver.  The  background  of  the 
oblong  medallion  is  very  deep  blue.  The 
foliage  of  the  tree  is  silver  with  pink  dots 
for  roses. 


The  last  candle  is  pale  green  and  the 
medallion  frame  silver,  the  background 
of  the  flowers  in  gold  and  the  flowers  in 
black  with  blue  centers.  The  stems  are 
dark  green. 


A  Sandtable  Project 


AMANDA  WESSEL 


FORTY  little  youngsters  of  the  third 
grade  were  confronted  with  an 
unusual  task — to  represent  a  sand  table 
scene  without  a  sand  table.  But, 
"where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
So  it  was  decided  to  use  the  floor  in  a 
comer  of  the  room. 

The  special  problem  was  ^  represent 
Jeanette's  home  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 

The  children  went  to  work  enthusias- 
tically. Burlap,  cardboard,  sand,  peb- 
bles, clothes-pins,  and  twigs  were  soon 
brought  in. 

The  burlap  was  placed  on  the  floor. 
One  end  of  it  was  spread  over  boxes  and 
wads  of  paper,  and  tacked  to  the  walls 
to  represent  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains.  A  thick  coating  of  flour 
paste  was  put  over  the  whole,  and  over 
this,  sand  was  strewn.  The  sand  and 
paste  together  served  to  stifi'en  the 
burlap  so  that  it  could  be  pulled  and 
pushed  and  pinched  into  most  convinc- 
ing ridges  and  slopes.  Of  course,  there 
were  peaks,  covered  with  *'snow" — 
flour,  with  a  dusting  of  blue  chalk — and 
a  rippling  mountain  stream,  also  of 
flour,  flowed  into  a  beautiful  glassy  lake. 

Far  up  in  the  mountains  was  the 
cow-  and  goat-herd^s  hut,  while  down 
below  nestled  the  home  of  Jeanette. 


Now,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  the 
individual  things  is  concerned:  the 
houses  were  made  of  cardboard,  the 
roofs  were  weighted  down  with  stones 
in  true  Swiss  fashion — for  would  not  the 
high  winds  blow  off  the  roof  if  this  were 
omitted? 

Jeanette,  her  brother  Joseph,  and,  yes, 
her  mother  and  father,  too,  were  made 
of  clothes-pins.  Their  clothes  were  of 
gayly  colored  paper,  and  their  hats — 
and  this  was  very  essential — were  green; 
cardboard  for  the  brims,  and  a  rounded 
piece  of  chalk  dyed  green,  with  water 
colors,  for  the  crown  and  a  red  paper 
feather  for  style! 

The  animals — cows,  goats,  donkeys, 
chickens  and  chamois — were  made  of 
cardboard,  traced,  or,  if  this  proved 
impossible,  drawn  freehand.  Of  course, 
trees  were  needed.  Pine  trees  were 
easily  colored,  and  cut  out  of  cardboard; 
twigs  served  for  other  varieties,  and  the 
chestnuts — well,  they  were  represented 
by  cockleburrs — a  trifle  large  perhaps 
but  nevertheless  suggestive. 

No  mountain  scenery  is  complete 
without  boulders.  Stones  and  pebbles 
of  all  sizes  did  duty  for  these.  And  so 
that  nothing  important  should  be 
omitted,  one  of  the  teachers  very  kindly 
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brought  strawberry  plants,  with  blos- 
soms, green  berries,  and  even  one  ripe 
berry — and  this  in  October! 

The  fact  that  the  "sand  table"  was 
on  the  floor  seemed  to  make  it  a  thing 
set  apart.  "May  we  come  in  to  see 
your  sand  table?"  was  a  question 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  by 
pupils  of  all  grades.  One  little  third 
grader  brought  his  little  brother  in  and 


explained  "all  about  everything"  to 
him.  For  twenty  minutes  he  disclosed 
facts  as  to  how  the  father  took  the  cows 
and  goats  up  to  pasture;  how  he  made 
cheese  and  butter  and  then  sent  these 
down  to  the  village;  how  they  gathered 
chestnuts;  and  so  oa  ad  infinitum — 
until  the  knowledge  displayed  by  this 
usually  shy  youngster  almost  sta^ered 
the  unsuspecting  teacher. 


EVESY    LEAP    AND   TWIG 

ARUOR. ALL  OBJECTS  . 

IT  IS  A  PERFECT  LAND 


i   COVERED   WITH    I 
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Living  Picture  Tableaux— a  Community  Effort 


GRACE  M.  PALMER 


IT  was  during  one  of  the  first  meetings 
of  the  class  in  Art  Appreciation  that 
some  student  remarked,  "Tve  always 
wanted  to  know  the  name  of  that  picture 
in  the  hall  just  outside  the  Ubrary  door. " 
Another  asked  to  know  about  the  one 
*'over  the  Ubrarian's  desk.''  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  few  of  our  eight 
himdred  students  knew  the  names  of 
the  pictures  which  decorate  our  halls, 
or  any  other  pictures,  for  that  matter. 
Of  course,  many  of  that  nimiber  did  not 
care  to  know,  but  there  were  many  who 
did  care.  As  we  are  a  Western  school, 
located  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Cascade  Range,  the  majority  of 
our  students  have  had  little  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  great  works  of  art,  particu- 
larly the  paintings  of  the  masters,  and 
many  of  them  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
take  the  time  from  their  other  subjects 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
works.  Education  through  the  eye  is 
so  well  recognized  that  we  decided  if  we 
could  combine  a  club  interest  with  a 
living  picture  exhibit  we  might  fix 
indeUbly,  at  least  a  few  good  pictures 
upon  the  minds  of  the  student  body. 
So  it  was  decided  that  we  should  give  a 
living  picture  exhibit. 

The  Women's  League,  an  organiza- 
tion comprising  every  woman  in  college, 
agreed  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  project. 
A  committee  of  six  girls  representing  the 
various  interests  of  the  college  women, 
constituted  the  nucleus  through  which 
all  of  the  work  was  planned;  one  of  this 
committee  taking  charge  of  the  settings, 
another  of  the  tickets  and  programs. 


another  of  the  advertising,  etc.  Each 
college  organization  was  asked  to  be 
responsible  for  the  posing  of  one  picture 
and  for  appropriate  music  to  accompany 
the  picture.  This  was  arranged  much 
as  it  has  been  done  in  some  places  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  organization  was 
supposed  to  choose  some  picture  which 
would  suggest  the  interests  of  that 
particular  organization,  if  possible;  for 
example,  the  De  Smet  Club  chose  *'The 
Angelus,"  the  Agricultural  Club  "The 
Sower,"  The  Home  Economics'  Club 
"The  Spinner,"  and  the  Economics 
Club  "The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall." 
When  the  plan  was  proposed  to  the 
students,  most  of  them  were  indiflferent 
if  not  scornful;  but  with  the  help  of  two 
or  three  enthusiastic  art  students  we 
soon  had  a  sufficient  interest  to  make  up 
a  program  of  nineteen  separate  poses, 
about  four  more  than  we  had  really 
cared  to  have.  However,  we  posed  the 
nineteen  in  exactly  two  hours  and  were 
happy  that  we  had  included  all  of  them. 
In  the  eighteen  different  organizations 
which  responded  there  were  included  all 
of  the  sororities,  some  of  the  fraternities, 
the  Economics  Club,  the  English  Club, 
the  De  Smet  Club,  the  Agricultural 
Club,  and  others. 

Having  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
students  there  were  yet  many  difficulties 
to  surmount. 

Possibly  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culty was  the  practical  impossibility  of 
securing  many  of  the  reproductions  in 
color,  due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the 
recent  war  on  importations,  and  in  part 
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to  the  fact  that  some  pictures  have  not 
been  reproduced  in  color  in  inexpensive 
sizes.  In  fact,  it  was  about  five  months 
between  the  time  when  the  first  inquiries 
went  out  in  regard  to  colored  prints  and 
the  date  of  the  final  production. 

After  securiiiR  a  collection  of  repro- 
ductions we  had  several  problems  to 
solve  in  choosing  our  program :  first,  we 
needed  pictures  in  which  the  figures  were 
the  center  of  interest — though  this  had, 
of  course,  been  largely  attended  to  in 
the  ordering  of  the  prints;  second,  the 
likenesses  of  the  faces,  particularly, 
must  be  found  on  our  campus,  and  also 
in  the  oi^anization  by  which  a  picture 
was  to  be  posed.  In  fact,  it  actually 
worked  out  that  we  found  we  had,  for 
example,  a  girl  with  a  Burne-Jones' 
face  and  so  decided  that  the  organization 


to  which  she  belonged  would  produce 
Burne-Jones'  "Hope." 

The  problems  of  setting,  costumes, 
and  make-up  seemed  at  times  well-nigh 
insurmountable.  The  wigs  were  rented 
from  a  company  in  a  near-by  city,  while 
the  settings  and  costumes  were  gathered 
up  among  our  friends.  The  class  in  Art 
Structure  applied  their  color  study  by 
making  a  composite  background  in 
colored  crayons  from  "The  Gleaners," 
"The  Sower,"  "The  Song  of  the  Lark," 
and  "The  Angelus,"  the  background 
being  used  in  the  production  of  these 
four  pictures.  The  canvas,  as  a  picture, 
was  pronounced  a  fair  success,  but  its 
greatest  success  lay,  perhaps,  in  the 
confidence  which  it  gave  to  the  girls  and 
in  the  pride  with  which  they  viewed 
their  work. 
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It  required  quite  a  search  in  some 
instances  to  find  music  which  would  be 
most  appropriate;  here  the  Music  De- 
partment rendered  most  valuable  help. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  of  lighting. 
We  tried  out  various  Ughtings  on  each 
picture  and  marked  for  final  use  the 
most  desirable  ones.  We  started  the  pose 
with  the  lighting  which  most  resembled 
the  original  painting,  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  Whistler's  "Mother," 
we  did  not  change,  while  in  some,  as  in 
"The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,"  we  used 
several  lightings.  The  class  in  Aesthetic 
Dancing  posed  "The  Dance  of  the 
Nymphs"  and  we  varied  the  program 
by  having  the  nymphs  break  the  pose  to 
dance;  at  the  close  of  the  dance  they 
again  assumed  the  original  pose.  During 
the  dancing  the  Ughts  were  changed  as 
the  figures  went  from  one  motive  to 
another.  Our  stage  is  equipped  with 
red,  blue,  green,  and  white  Ughts,  also 
with  a  dinmier,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
get  some  quite  lovely  eflfects. 

In  the  production  of  the  pictures 
seventy  people  were  posed,  and,  includ- 
ing those  in  charge  of  each  picture  and 
those  who  helped  with  the  make-up  and 
with  the  music,  something  like  one 
hundred  and  thirty  people  were  con- 
cerned in  the  entertainment.  Further- 
more, in  the  process  of  choosing  the 
pictures  for  the  program,  a  large  nimiber 
of  students  gave  special  attention  to  the 
details  and  colors  of  several  pictures. 
This  meant  that  this  group  of  people 
had  their  attention  called  to  pictures 
quite  directly,  and  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  that  number  were  interested  in 
pictures  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
One  advanced  student  who  was  not 
concerned  in  the  entertainment  after- 
wards remarked  that  the  only  one  of  the 


group  he  had  known  before  was  the 
Whistler's  "Mother,"  while  some  one 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  was 
overheard  to  remark  after  the  entertain- 
ment, "Are  'the  Gleaner'  and  The 
Angelus'  in  color?  I  always  thought 
they  were  in  browns. " 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  people 
who  were  working  behind  the  scenes, 
and  to  the  large  number  of  changes  in 
scenery,  it  was  necessary  to  plan 
everything  with  most  careful  detail. 
The  settings  for  each  picture,  in  order 
were  drawn  out;  the  Ughtings  for 
each  picture  carefully  charted;  and 
the  different  groups  were  given  special 
comers  in  the  dressing  rooms.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  over  a  hundred  people 
were  behind  the  scenes,  there  was  no 
delay  and  no  crowding. 

Although  a  financial  success  was  not 
expected,  the  entertainment  cleared 
something  over  eighty  doUars,  at  a 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  admission. 
The  committee  of  six  decided  to  per- 
petuate the  newly  aroused  interest  in 
pictures  by  investing  the  money  in  a 
colored  copy  in  oils  of  "The  Castle  of 
the  Maidens"  from  Abbey's  Holy  Grail 
series  to  be  placed  in  the  Ubrary  of 
the  University. 

The  entertainment  was  pronounced  a 
decided  artistic  success,  and  from  the 
interest  it  aroused  and  the  co-operation 
it  caUed  forth  was  quite  unusual  as  a 
demonstration  of  a  successful  com- 
munity effort.  As  a  possible  way  of 
arousing  interest  in  pictures  it  offers  a 
most  attractive  method,  it  is  within  the 
possibilities  of  most  any  school,  and  as 
the  conmiittee  will  all  agree,  "It  is 
heaps  of  fun." 

The  program,  as  we  presented  it,  was 
as  follows: 
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"The  Spirit  of  76,"  Wiliard.      Music— 

"Yankee  Doodle"— fife 
"The    Song   of   the   Arrows,"     Music — 

"  Indianola, "  Henry — whistlii^  aolo. 

II 

"The  Holy  Family,"  Del  Sarto.     Music— 

"Ave  Maria,"  Bach-GounCMl- — vocal  boIo. 

Section  from  "  T  he  Frieze  of  the  Prophete, " 

Sargent.    Music — "largo,"    Handel — 

orchestra. 
"The    Ai^ua,"    Millet,    Music— "Ave 

Maria,    Schubert— duet. 
HI 
"Song  of  the  Lark, "  Breton,      Music — 

"Lo,  Hear  the  Gentle  Liark,"Be8trop — 

vocal  solo. 
"The    Sower, "    Millet,    Music — "Spring 

Song, "  Mendelssohn — violin  solo. 
"The   Gleaners,"    Millet.    Music — Selec- 
tion from  "Poet  and  Peasant, "  Suppe — 

orchestra, 
"The  Spinner, "  Mais.    Music — "Spinning 

Chorus"  from  "Flying  Dutchman" — 

Trio. 


rv 


"Boyhood  of  Lincoln."    Music  same  as 

"The  Spinner." 
"  The  Wrestlers. "    Music — Selection  from 

"Poet  and  Peasant,"  Sufipe — orchestra. 

"The  Knight's  Vow"  from  ''Holy  Grail" 
Series,  Abbey,  Music  —  "Prelude  in  C 
Minor,"  Racnmannioff— Violin  solo 

"Syndita  of  the  Cloth  Hall,".  Rembrandt. 
Music — Selection      from     "Poet     and 


Music — "Varum,  "Schumann — solo. 
"Madam    Le  Brun  and  Her  Daughter," 

MftdameLe Brun.  Music — "Rosalind," 

Rubner — trio. 
"Hope,"   Bume-Jones.        Music — "Vene- 
tian Love  Song, "  NevJn — piano  solo. 
"Mother,  "Whistler,     Music— "Dear  Old 

Mother" — vocal  solo. 
"The  Pot  of  Basil,"  Alexander.     Music — 

"Minuet,"  Bethoven — duct. 
"Dance  of  the  Nyrnpha,"  Corot.     Music 

— "A  Merry  Meeting,  "Jensen — duet. 


Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  ETBRrWBKBE  ARE  INTITED  TO  SEND  IH  ORIQINAI,  IDEAB  AND  ALPBABETtCOH  UATBRIAl. 

rOB  THIS  DBPARTllENT.     THB  EDITOBS  ABE  ai.AD  TO  COMBIDEB  ANTTHINO   SUBldTED    AND  VtU. 

PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THS  ORADB  TEACHERS  ARE  ISPKCIALLT  DBBIRBD 

MISS  ELLA  L,  WALL  of  the  San  Mateo 
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AHT  IN  SCHOOL  LIFE.  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  School  of  Oak  Park,  HlisoU,  worked 
out  a  veiy  intecesting  problem  in  "Motiva- 
tion" last  spring.* 

The  school  ia  a  comparatively  new  one  and 
not  as  fully  equipped  as  we  would  like  to  have 
it.  During  the  war  we  did  not  feel  justified 
in  asking  for  any  money  except  for  the  "so- 
called  essentials."  This  year,  however,  we 
decided  that  pictures  were  among  the  essentials 
most  decidedly,  and  we  proposed  to  earn  the 
money  for  them.  An  Art  Exhibit  and  sale  of 
pupils'  work  seemed  to  be  a  legitimate  way  of 
earning  them. 

Plans  were  laid  with  great  care  so  that  pupils 
of  all  grades  should  participate  in  the  program, 
which  was  to  portray  the  Art  of  Living. 
Physical  education,  good  health,  and  music 
exhibits  were  included.  The  history  of  art  was 
carried  out  in  dramatisation,  i.  e.,  Greek  games 
and  living  statues.  Indian  games  and  dances, 
colonial    and    modem    life.    A    stereoptican 


•Thi*  proien  w«e  lurried 
BDd   llllliV    tfaif   fkU.     I    tesJ    ugurod 
unifl*d  tllB  Arti  End  hm  nuda  them  s 


ipleti 


lecture  was  given  by  four  of  the  seventh  grade 
boys  on  Home  and  Civic  Art  and  Architecture. 

Sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  made  the 
booths,  the  advertising  and  the  articles  for  sale 
which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures. 
There  were  tray  cloths  and  bibs  of  sanitas,  book 
ends,  decorated  tops  on  jelly  glasses,  and 
enameled  tin  cans  made  attractive  for  use  for 
candy  jars,  etc.  The  boys  in  the  Manual 
Training  classes  took  especial  chai^  of  the 
booth  making;  another  group  managed  the 
advertising.  They  made  lat^  posters  to  be 
placed  in  nearby  stores,  and  small  announce- 
ments for  the  tables  and  halls — the  latter  made 
with  their  lettering  pens. 

The  exhibit  and  sale  was  a  financial  success 
but  the  larger  result  was  found  in  the  response 
of  the  children,  whose  enthusiasm  was  never 
lacking,  since  they  knew  that  success  depended 
upon  them. 

M.  A.  Gale 


iToualit  thi«  ipleDdid  nmrd. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION  33  MADE-OVER  FURNITURE 


THE  BEDROOM  AND  FURNITURE  MADE   FROM  RENEWED  OLD  FURNITURE,    BT  THE   PUPILS    ( 
HELENA,    MONTANA,    PUBLIC   8CH00LB 
SehocI  Arit  Maoitinfj  January  IBSl 
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A  NEW  ROOM  WITH  old  furniture  is 
explained  in  the  following  letter: 
Mr.  Pedbo  Lemos, 

Elditor,  School  Arts  Magazine, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

As  we  consider  the  monthly  advent  of  our 
old  friend,  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  happy  events  in  our 
school  life,  we  feel  we  should  add  our  contribu- 
tion in  exchange  for  the  many,  many  valuable 
suggestions  gleaned  from  its  pages. 

I  am  sending  you  imder  separate  cover 
photographs  of  a  problem  worked  out  by  our 
High  School  Domestic  Science  Department, 
during  the  periods  devoted  to  its  art  instruc- 
tion. The  pupils  in  the  Domestic  Science 
classes  have  two  forty-five  minute  periods  each 
week.  This  was  a  commimity  problem,  eight 
classes  taking  part,  each  class  having  some 
specific  part  to  execute.  The  problem  was  **  an 
ideal  bedroom  for  a  young  girl. ''  The  utmost 
economy  was  to  be  used,  and  simplicity  and 
harmony  were  to  reign  supreme.  Our  color 
scheme  was  ivory,  pinks,  greens  and  yellow. 
For  furniture  we  had  the  two  chairs — very  old 
and  rickety — given  us.  We  bought  the  table 
for  thirty-five  cents  at  the  secondhand  store. 
The  bed  was  new  and  we  paid  two  dollars  for  it. 
The  bureau  was  an  old  battered  one,  but  was 
only  lent  to  us  as  the  owner  had  strong  senti- 
ments attached  to  it. 

These  articles  all  had  to  be  scraped,  sand- 
papered, screwed  and  glued.  How  surprised 
the  girls  were  to  see  them  become  substantial!! 
They  then  applied  two  coats  of  flat  white, 
allowing  a  week  between  each  coat,  but  twenty- 
four  hours  would  have  sufficed.  Next  we  used 
white  enamel  paint  toning  it  with  yellow  and  an 
infinitesimal  bit  of  red  to  the  desired  ivory. 

When  this  was  thoroughly  hard,  the  design  of 
pink  daisies  and  green  leaves  was  painted  on  in 
festoons.  Nickels  and  quarter  dollar  pieces 
helped  to  keep  the  daisies  the  right  sizes. 

The  wall  covering  cost  $5.00  being  un- 
bleached sheeting  and  stencilled  in  the  chosen 
colors.  The  bedspread  and  over-curtains  were 
of  unbleached,  and  the  window  curtains  were 
cheesecloth.  One  class  worked  out  in  colored 
paper  the  designs  for  wall,  quilted  bedspread, 
and  curtains,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  each 
specific  need  was  chosen. 

The  spread  was  made  by  twenty-four  girls, 


each  one  making  a  square  and  very  carefully 
remembering  to  work  her  initials  on  it.  The 
chair  cushions,  table  and  bureau  covers  were 
of  unbleached,  the  cushions  were  finished  with  a 
heavy  pink  piping  and  the  covers  with  a  dainty 
pink  crocheted  edge.  The  rugs  were  woven  on 
our  loom — imbleached  muslin  was  the  main 
part  and  stripes  of  different  shades  of  pinks  and 
greens  and  now  and  then  a  streak  of  yellow 
completed  the  designs.  The  basket  was 
woven  and  the  box  enamelled  by  the  girls. 
Our  electrolier  does  not  show  but  was  very 
pretty  made  of  oak  tag — Japanine  in  pink  and 
green  was  used  instead  of  glass. 

The  small  cost,  simplicity  and  daintiness 
appealed  to  many,  and  after  this  room  was 
exhibited  at  the  Montana  State  Fair  many 
requests  for  information  were  received  from 
young  women  homesteaders  who  wished  to 
beautify  their  ^'shacks,"  by  people  who  had 
"summer  cabins"  in  the  moimtains,  and  by 
many  of  our  own  young  girls  at  home,  so  we 
felt  it  had  not  been  work  done  in  vain. 

If  you  find  space  and  care  to  use  our  photo- 
graphs we  will  be  glad,  for  it  might  be  of  value 
to  some  one  else. 

Very  sincerely, 

Mart  C.  Whbeler, 
Supervisor  of  Art,  Helena  Pvblic  SchooU. 

Margaret  Sanders, 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Att. 


"FARMER  IN  THE  DELL"  is  a  game 
designed  by  Miss  Louise  Tessin.  It  not  only 
suggests  an  interesting  game  but  also  how  to 
make  a  game  an  artistic  one — students  can  take 
favorite  games  and  redraw  them  and  make  a 
game  worth  treasuring  for  its  artistic  qualities 
as  well  as  fcfr  the  game  itself.  Miss  Tessin 
writes: 

"The  problem  of  how  to  keep  the  school 
children  amused  at  recess  or  at  noon  hour  is 
sometimes  a  problem  indeed  for  the  teacher 
who  is  expected  to  be  ever  resourceful  and  ready 
to  solve  all  difficulties  and  propose  a  remedy  for 
all  troubles. 

"How  children  do  like  to  play  games,  and 
how  in  the  past  few  years  the  spare  hours 
during  the  day  and  in  the  evenings  for  playing 
games  have  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  movie 
mania.  The  long  winter  evenings  around  the 
cozy  fireplace  when  father  and  mother  played 
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games  with  the  children  are  in^^most  instances 
only  remembrances  of  what  used  to  be. 

'*  But  returning  to  the  noon  hour  and  recess 
at  school  when  rain  and  storms  do  not  permit 
playing  out  of  doors; — Boys  and  girls  all  like  to 
draw,  so  let  us  plan  a  lesson  for  drawing 
animals  which  can  be  utilized  for  constructing 
a  game.  Make  the  sketch  lightly  in  pencil  on 
squares  of  tinted  paper — outline  with  a  heavy 
brush  line  in  black  ink  and  paint  in  bold  flat 
tones.  Each  child  might  try  a  different 
animal,  or  it  could  be  a  contest  in  which  the 
best  of  certain  kinds  are  selected  by  the  teacher 
who  in  turn  pastes  them  on  carefully  selected 
places  on  a  diagram  she  has  drawn  up  on  stiff 
cardboard,  similar  to  the  accompanying  page. 

The  rules  for  the  game  may  be  determined  by 
the  teacher  or  suggested  by  the  students. 

The  game  illustrated  is  to  be  played  with  a 
spinning  dial,  and  the  rules  for  the  same  are  as 
follows: 

^^RiUe: — Let  us  take  for  example,  John  and 
Mary  playing  the  game.  They  put  their 
checks  on  the  first  square, — the  horse.  In 
order  to  go  ahead  it  is  necessary  to  spin  six  or  an 
equivalent  of  six. 

''First  spin:  John  spins  three  and  so  will 
have  to  remain  on  the  square  and  wait  for  his 
next  turn  to  raise  his  points  to  six.  Mary  spins 
six  and  so  can  go  on  next  turn. 

"Second  spin:  John  spins  five.  Five  and 
the  previous  three  equals  eight.  Six  is  all  that 
was  required.  So  he  jots  down  the  extra  two 
points  to  his  credit  on  the  score  card.  Mary 
spins  four  and  so  advances  four  places. 

''Third  spin:  John  spins  five  and  lands  on 
the  second  picture — the  cow.  He  has  to  have 
four  more  points  to  complete  the  required  five. 
Mary  spins  five  and  so  advances  next  time. 

"  Fourth  spin :  John  spins  six.  Six  plus  one 
equals  seven.  Five  only  was  required,  so  he 
puts  down  two  points  to  his  credit  on  the  score 
card,  and  advances  next  turn.  Mary  spins  six. 
This  brings  her  on  to  the  next  picture — the  dog, 
where  she  remains  until  the  next  spin,  adds 
more  points  to  make  up  the  required  three,  etc. 

"The  winner  of  the  game  is  not  the  first  one 
to  reach  the  goal — the  farm,  but  the  one  who 
acquires  the  farm  with  all  the  animals,  plus  the 
greatest  number  of  points  on  the  score  card,  for 
each  point  counts  as  ten  dollars  toward  a  bank 
account.  '* 


Colored  decorative  cKeck-i 
and  dial  wed  in  placing  the  game 
l^ade  of  heavy  wrtitte  cardboani 

A  LETTER  WITH  A  GOOD  IDEA. 

Dear  Mb.  Lemos: 

Your   appeal    to    Grade   Supervisors    last 

September  took  root  here. 

*        *        * 

I've  found  a  way  to  have  the  children  keep 
their  water  dean  all  through  the  lesson  period! 
Simple  idea:  C.  W.  C— Qean  Water  Club; 
Only  those  who  bring,  or  can  borrow  clean  paint 
cloths. 

Only  those  whose  water  can  be  reported  as 
clear  by  the  monitor  of  their  row — ^may  have 
their  initials  under  the  lovely  club  initials  which 
I  paint  on  blackboard,  (paint  with  water 
color,  temperine  foundation  because  of  vandal 
janitors.) 

Stars  are  added  for  repeated  excellence; 
Initials  erased  for  failure. 

Recorded  by  rows.  A  notice  from  me  as  to 
the  longest  row,  also  one  with  most  stars  keeps 
up  enthusiastic  rivalry. 

Yours  for  the  love  of  the  work, 

Eliza  Congdon  King 
How  do  we  keep  the  water  clear?    We  play 
a  game.    This  for  primary  grades : 

Filling  our  brushes  with  color,  we  all  chant 
and  do  as  we  chant 

''Pinch  don't  pull- 
Give  it  a  drink. 
Pinch  don't  pull 
Give  it  a  drink. 
Pinch  the  brush  and 

Gi  ve-it-a-drink ! ' ' 
Where's  the  color?    All  in  the  paint  cloth 
where  it  ought  to  be,  water  clear — brush  clean 
— ready  for  the  next  color. 

To  older  pupils,  I  relate  the  fun  and  fine 
results  among  the  little  folks  and  put  them  on 
their  mettle  to  duplicate  the  same.  The  plan 
works.  E.  C.  K. 
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SchmU  ArU  MoQarintf  January  tOgt 
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BUSY  WEEK  PICTURE 


ON  WEDNESDAY,  I  MEND  THEIR  LITTLE  HOSE 

THE  SQUARED  SPACES  WILL  HELP  THE  BUSY  TEACHER  TO  COPT  THE  PICTURE  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE. 

DRAWN  BT  MISS  D.   G.  RICE 
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Teaching  the  Disabled  Veteran  to  Draw 


FELIX  J.  KOCH 


ON  the  face  of  it,  it  seems,  of  course, 
paradoxical!  Howard  Fabling, 
nerves  completely  shattered  in  one  of 
the  bloodiest  encoimters  of  all  the  World 
War,  is  learning  to  draw! 

Fabling,  that's  to  say,  top,  isn't 
learning  drawing  just  as  an  amusement, 
a  pastime,  but  as  a  profession,  the  one 
basic  means  he  will  employ  hereafter  to 
support  himself! 

Succeed  at  it? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  succeeding  so 
very  well,  just  outside  school  hoxirs, — 
which,  with  a  man  in  Howard  Fabling's 
physical  condition  should  be  working 
hours  enough  a  day,  that  he  is  making 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  weekly,  in 
addition  to  fitting  himself  squarely  for 
the  position  that  is  waiting  his  reaching 
his  own  especial  graduation  day. 

Remarkable? 

Indeed  it  is  remarkable,  but  not  at  all 
exceptional  at  this  particular  place. 

Quite  as  remarkable,  as  exceptional, 
if  you'd  have  it  so,  is  the  case  of,  call 
him  J.  P.  Ralph. 

Ralph  couldn't  draw  a  straight  line  in 
his  life,  he  will  tell  you  now. 

Ralph,  before  the  war  came  on,  had 
other  things  to  interest  him  than  draw- 
ing. 

The  War  came  and  Ralph  went,  and 
it  wasn't  so  very  long  before  he  lost  his 
right  arm  in  an  encounter. 

A  man  like  Ralph  without  his  right 


arm  would  seem  a  man  doomed  to 
failure  indeed! 

Instead,  Ralph  having  come  home 
and  rested  up  a  bit,  resolved  to  look  into 
this  Vocational  Training  for  Disabled 
Soldiers  about  which  he  had  heard  so 
much. 

He  visited  district  Headquarters  at 
Cincinnati,  where  Mr.  O.  D.  Clarke 
looks  after  the  veterans  for  the  three 
states,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana, 
which  comprise  District  Number  VII  of 
the  Federal  Board,  and  he  "reckoned 
he'd  like  to  learn  to  draw. " 

Draw?  Without  a  right  hand, — and 
he'd  never  done  a  bit  of  drawing  in  his 
life  before! 

It  seemed  preposterous. 

Ralph  gritted  his  teeth  and  said  he'd 
heard  of  some  left-handed  people  who 
amounted  to  more  than  a  good  many 
right-handed  ones.  He'd  try  at  anyrate. 

He  registered  at  the  Ohio  Mechanics 
Institute,  where  Mr.  Raymond  Lehnhoflf 
takes  direct  charge  of  these  former 
soldier  boys. 

Today  Ralph  has  done  so  well  that  he 
is  drawing  designs  for  a  stained-glass 
house  in  town  here  and  he,  too,  has  a 
position  assured  him  just  as  soon  as  he's 
through  "  school. " 

How  do  they  do  it?  How  is  Uncle 
Samuel  achieving  such  remarkable 
results  in  this  one  district  particularly 
with  his  disabled  soldier  boys? 
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We  wanted  to  find  out.  We  went,  as 
you  may  go,  reader  friend,  any  day,  to 
Bee. 

"Suppose,"  we  aeked  Mr.  Lehnhoff, 
after  stating  our  mission  aud  being  led 
from  studio  to  studio  and  classroom  to 
classroom,  "Suppose  I  came  here,  a 
disabled  veteran  of  the  War  and 
intended  to  study  drawing  for  a  profes- 
sion; just  what  would  occur?  " 

"First  of  all,"  he  answered,  noddii^ 
toward  a  most  inviting  easy  chair 
beside  a  desk  to  one  side  of  the  rail 
where  newcomers  received  their  first 
directions  for  enrollment  with  the 
Board,  "you  wo»ild  be  irUerviewed,  we 
would  call  it  officially;  only,  it  wouldn't 
be  halfway  as  formal  as  that  word  might 
indicate,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
person  having  charge  of  fathoming  a 
man's  real  desires,  ambitions,  comes  to 
size  up  applicants  and  their  basic 
natures  very,  very  quickly  indeed;  he 
meets  these  natures;  puts  the  comer  at 
his  ease;  learns  what  he  has  in  mind; 
and  advises  as  best  he  can. 

"Here,  then,  if  you  should  indicate  a 
preference  for  drawing,  you  would  be 
asked  first  of  all,  if  you  wished  to  use 


this  in  so-called  'art  work'  or  in  com- 
mercial branches,  the  making  of  posters 
and  work  of  that  sort.  In  short,  do  you 
wish  to  emphasize  the  distinctly  art 
side  or  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
'show  card  side?' 

"If  it  is  your  intention  to  develop 
work  in  advertisii^;  if  you  intend  to 
make  high  grade  show  cards  especially, 
(the  goal  of  so  many  of  the  men  enlisting 
in  this  department  here),  we  place  you 
in  what  is  known  officially  as  the 
Commercial  Art  Department. 

"Here,  then,"  he  said,  leading  the 
way  through  corridors  filled  at  that 
moment  with  ex-service  men  on  their 
way  from  class  to  class,  to  one  of  tb« 
lai^e,  splendidly  lighted  studios,  "we 
will  start  you  on  the  most  fundamental  ' 
exercises. 

"  You  see, "  and  he  indicated  first  one 
example,  then  another  and  another, 
"we  do  not  want  to  take  things  for 
granted.  You  say  you  can  draw;  you 
know  these  things.  Perhaps  you  do. 
Perhaps  you  do  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  some  one  who  taught  you,  but 
he  might  not  pass  muster  as  a  teacher 
of    the    highest    class.     Perhaps    that 
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proficiency  of  yours  is  really  Dot 
proficiency  at  all  meaeured  by  present 
standards  and  ways.  We  won't  take 
chances,  we  start  you,  to  repeat,  at  the 
elementals,  at  the  fundamental  exer- 
cises." 

On  the  blackboards  were  lessons  in 
perspective,  in  shade  and  shadow.  On 
the  same  blackboards  there  were  other 
lessons  in  such  things  as  color  schemes, 
the  rudiments  of  lettering  and  the  like. 

Lehnhoff  laughed  as  he  saw  us  looking 


"  That  is  rather  the  big  advantage  of 
the  system,"  he  explained.  "There  is 
no  Commencement  Day,  no  official 
registration  day,  no  specific  day  for 
'passing'  from  one  grade  to  another. 
Men  enter  at  any  time;  they  start  with 
these  simplest  rudiments;  they  progress 
just  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves 
prepared  to  do  so. 


"  We  place  considerable  emphasis 
upon  the  rudiments  of  lettering.  We 
teach  men  to  make  original  designs  and 
to  copy  high^ade  show  cards  accu- 
rately and  exactly. 

"Then,byand  by,  these  stages  learned, 
we  continue  them  on  to  the  life  class. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  they  take  the 
human  figure  and  work  from  it  as  it  is 
in  Nature.  Before  this,  work  has  been 
from  casts  and  copy  work. 

"There  is  no  exact  amount  of  time 
assigned  each  of  these  steps  in  the  story 
of  the  advance  toward  the  finished 
artist.  Men  are  graduated  from  stage 
to  stage  as  individual  ability  prescribes. 

"The  same  holds  true  here  of  the  men 
who  take  the  other  art  course. 

"  Men  come  here  daily  to  enroll ;  fresh 
classes  are  started,  opened,  every  day. 
W^ork  in  these  classes  consists  almost 
wholly  of  individual  toaching.    Teacher, 
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pupil,  come  to  know  one  another  very, 
very  well.  Individual  characteriBtics 
of  that  pupil  cannot  but  take  the 
teacher's  eye;  the  pupil  reoeivea  the 
emphasis,  the  curbings,  his  especial  case 
requires;  he  progresses,  to  repeat,  just 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to. 

"Along  with  the  more  strictly  art 
course,  we  also  teach  many  of  these  men 
English — the  literary  forms,  that  is — 
and  also  arithmetic. 

"The  subjects  coming  under  the  head 
of  drawing,  however,  are  pre-eminent 
and  emphasized. 

"  For  them  there  are  three  instructors, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Boebinger,  head  of  the 
department,  and  two  aides. 

"Class  work  starts  at  8,30  in  the 
morning  and  extends  to  four  in  the 
evening,  with  an  hour  out  at  noon. 
There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  building 
here,  and  the  students  can  obtain  a  very 
good  meal,  indeed,  for  from  thirty-five 
fo  fifty  cents. 

"The  classroom  day,  then,  is  divided 
into  eight  periods  of  fifty  miDut«s  each. 
One  of  these,  as  has  been  stated,  goes  to 


English,  one  to  mathematics,  and  the 
rest  to  the  stated  branches  of  art. 

"Daily  record  is  kept  of  attendance, 
and  a  pupil  falling  below  a  certain  point 
is  dropped,  unless  satisfactory  excuses 
are  given. 

"So,  again,  careful  record  is  kept  of 
the  individual  progress.  Some  of  these 
men,  especially  those  from  more  remote 
country  districts,  have  had  no  training 
in  art  whatsoever.  They  start  at  the 
very  b^inning;  but  again  and  again 
they  may  outstrip  men  who  have  art  in 
district  schools  or  high  schools  or  else- 
where. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  apti- 
tude, this  and  eagerness  to  go  on. 

"  Sometimes  eagerness,  enthuaasm 
are  there,  but  there  is  no  aptitude. 
Every  two  weeks  report  is  made  on  the 
student's  standing.  By  and  by  it 
becomes  patent  that  no  prepress  is 
being  made,  and  that  it  is  folly  for  that 
student  to  go  on.  There  is  a  conference, 
and  he  is  dropped  from  that  course  and 
placed  in  something  else. 

"Sometimes,  too, "  Mr.  Lehnhoff 
continued,  leading  the  way  to  still  other 
classrooms,  "the  disability  brought  on 
by  the  war  is  interfering  with  the  work. 
Sometimes  mental  disabiUties  compli- 
cate thii^  there. 

"Where  such  is  not  the  case,  certain 
of  our  students  are  able  to  accept 
really  good  positions  after  a  year  of 
training  here.  All  should  be  ready  for 
highest  grade  commercial  work  at  the 
end  of  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  years. 

"It  is  to  meet  just  these  results  of 
disability,  primarily,  that  we  emphasize 
our  individual  instruction  system.  Just 
as  soon  as  enough  enlistments  for  an  art 
course  permit,  we  divide  our  students 
into  classes  of  twelve  to  fifteen  men  at 
most.     That,  technically,  constitutes  a 
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class,  operating  on  the  program  afore- 
said. The  class,  however,  is  divided 
into  groups;  each  with  its  specific  needs 
and  desires.  A  man  ia  graduated  from 
group  to  group.  If,  when  he  comes  to  a 
new  group,  it  develops  that  he  is  not 
exactly  fitted  to  it,  nor  it  to  him,  he  is 
placed  in  anothermorecongenial  group." 

With  this  specialization  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  brought  to  such  an 
ultra-fine  point,  they  are  achieving  next 
to  incredible  results  here  at  Cincinnati. 

Three  men,  each  of  whom  has  the 
right  arm  made  completely  useless  as  a 
result  of  war-time  disabilities,  are 
learning  to  draw  with  the  left  hand  and 
are  doing  excellent  work.  Men  of  this 
sort  are  provided  with  the  proper  tools; 
then  drawing  box  to  hand,  they  are 
started  at  freehand  drawing.  Work  is 
provided  in  which  motion  is  not  limited 
to  small  strokes;  the  men  start  with 
Buch  objects  as  the  box,  the  sphere. 

By  and  by,  at  first  just  as  a  variant 
to  the  other  work,  the  men  start  on 
large  letters,  making  these  in  charcoal 
with  the  left  hand.  Pencil,  too,  may  be 
used  at  first;  only  later  do  the  men  take 
pen  and  brush. 

Having  mastered  the  lettering,  the 
men  are  set  to  drawii^  from  casts, 
meanwhile,  however,  continuing  the 
practice  upon  lettering,  since  this  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  hardest 
work  of  all,  that  phase  of  the  work 
presenting  the  most  difficulties. 

A  healthy,  normal  man,  able  to  help 
himself  in  every  way  would  require  six 
months  training  at  least  to  produce  good 
letters. 

After  that  he  would  take  up  spacing 
and  composition  upon  show  cards. 

The  left-handed  men  very  soon  show 
that  they  require  no  more  time  than 


that.  In  the  six  months  they  come  to- 
do  quite  as  well  as  the  other,  more 
fortimate  men.  As  they  continue, 
drawing  casts,  copying  high-class  adver- 
tisements from  the  big  magazines, 
designing,  they  often  outstrip  the  luckier 
fellows. 

With  many  of  the  handicapped  men, 
the  new  work  taken  up  as  the  result  of 
infinnities,  comes  to  have  a  fascination 
for  them  never  possessed  by  the  old 
tasks.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  one  of 
the  students  had  been  a  professional 
window  cleaner.  DisabiUties  come  of 
the  war  make  it  no  longer  practical  to 
take  one's  seat  on  sills  in  skyscrapers 
and  other-wheres.  The  man  came  to 
the  0.  M.  I.,  as  it  is  called,  enlisted  in 
the  art  course  here,  and  is  now  a  most 
successful  show  card  des^er. 

Throughout  the  work  in  class,  in 
school,  the  employment  objective  is 
kept  constantly  in  view.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  help  the  man  in  such  work  as 
seems  to  loom  ahead.  Men  often  have 
definite  goals  in  view,  places  in  some 
store,  some  office,  with  some  concern 
that  wishes  them  to  advertise  neckties 
or  whatever  it  may  be.    These  men  are 
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given  every  possible  assistance  in  fitting 
for  the  post. 

Sometimes,  too,  men  who  only  dis- 
cover themselves  when  here,  rank  with 
the  best  of  the  students.  Thus,  in  one 
case,  there  was  an  ex-service  man  who 
enrolled  in  the  machine  shop  class.  He 
thought  he  woidd  like  it,  that  it  was  just 
wjiat  he  wished.  The  longer  he  con- 
tinued in  the  work  the  more  distastefid 
it  became  to  him.  As  he  passed  the 
studios  in  his  work  they  appealed  to 
him  more  and  more,  imtil,  convinced 
that  he  must  drop  machine  work  as  a 
career,  he  enrolled  for  the  drawing.  He 
has  overtaken  and  stands  the  peer  of 
those  in  a  class  started  a  long  time 
before. 

Classes  in  this  work  at  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute  were  started  only 
as  recently  as  January,  1919,  and  so 
there  has  not  been  much  opportunity 
for  testing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  work 
of  the  graduates;  the  more  so,  that  imtil 
September,  1919,  when  thp  men  came 
in  large  numbers  from  the  hospitals, 
work  had  gone  on  rather  quietly. 

Many  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at,  however. 

In  this  one  school  alone  there  is  an 
enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
men.  Those  who  "go  in*'  for  drawing 
and  show  real  aptitude  hold  to  it  as  they 
do  in  comparatively  few  of  the  other 
courses.  Almost  all  of  the  men  who 
have  passed  the  probationary  stage 
intend  staying  with  the  work  to  the  end. 
They  intend  to  be  fully  trained  before 
quitting  the  school. 

No  night  work  or  outside  work,  as 
such,  is  given  these  pupils,  but  where  a 
man  so  desires,  every  effort  is  made  to 
get  him  part  time  work  on  the  outside. 
As  a  discipline  in  the  drawing  some 


architectural  drawing  is  given  at  the 
school,  and  this  often  stands  these  men 
in  good  stead.  So  eager  are  they  to  get 
real  practice  at  their  craft,  so  much  in 
love  with  it  do  they  become,  that 
almost  all  of  them  take  what  outside 
work  they  can,  completing  no  end  of 
small  "jobs",  as  they  are  called,  the 
year  roimd  on  the  outside. 

At  the  present  writing,  there  is  a  man 
on  the  rolls  at  Cincinnati  who  has  lost 
the  use  of  one  eye;  has  an  artificial  eye 
in  fact.  His  work  along  these  lines  is 
every  whit  the  equal  of  the  best 
equipped,normal  student  on  the  outside. 

Now  few  veterans  whose  eyes  have 
been  hurt  have  come  to  the  art  courses 
here,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  rather  discourage  this,  be- 
lieving that  men  so  handicapped  can 
really  do  better  in  other  fields. 

In  the  big  world  outside,  a  case  of 
"nerves,"  nervousness,  is  usually  con- 
sidered absolutely  fatal  to  such  a  thing 
as  halfway  legible  hand  writing,  to  so 
much  as  drawing  a  straight  line.  In 
the  case  of  the  handicapped  soldier, 
nervous  trouble  does  not  have  nearly 
the  ill  effect  one  would  therefore 
suppose.  The  instructors  teach  these 
men  to  co-ordinate  their  movements  in 
the  drawing  so  that  they  do  not  really 
harm  results,  and  to  the  eyes  that  must 
view  the  finished  products  at  the  end, 
no  trace  of  the  artist's  nervousness  will 
appear. 

One  very  pronoimced  nerve  case 
registered  at  the  Mechanics  Institute 
just  now,  has  taken  up  designing  gas- 
fixtures  upon  the  outside,  and  the  thirty 
dollars  a  week  which  this  brings,  plus 
the  hundred  dollars  a  month  received 
from  Uncle  Samuel  leaves  the  man  very 
well  fixed,  indeed.    Married  men  receive 
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$135  from  the  Government  each  month 
while  in  training. 

They  are  not  all  yoimg  men,  "  selects  " 
and  volunteers  of  much  the  same  age  at 
the  schools.  Thus,  here  at  Cincinnati, 
a  man  aged  fifty-eight  is  doing  splen- 
didly at  show  card  work.  Locomotor 
ataxia  placed  this  soldier  on  the  disabled 
list;  he  has,  however,  slight  fear  for  his 
future  since  taking  up  his  new,  attractive 

DOSt. 

Another  man,  aged  forty-five,  had 
been  first  of  all  a  telegrapher,  then  a 
tinner,  then  a  barber,  all  before  the 
Great  War,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
did  not  like  any  of  these  tasks  overwell. 
Came  to  O.  M.  I.,  he  took  a  "flyer",  as 
he  called  it,  at  the  art  course.  He,  too, 
will  never  need  to  be  out  of  a  position, 
and  this  a  good  one,  judging  from  the 
work  he  is  producing  today. 

It  is  not  all  work  and  no  play  with  the 
veterans  of  the  World  War  here  at 
O.  M.  I.  now. 

Latterly  young  women  have  been 
admitted  to  training  at  the  huge 
industrial  institution  and  "co-eds"  are 
everyivhere,  in  classrooms  and  halls. 
The  co-eds,  wide-awake,  sensible,  patri- 
otic American  girls,  all  of  them  have 
particularly  soft  spots  in  their  hearts 


for  the  disabled  soldiers.  There  isn't  a 
thing  in  reason  that  they  wouldn't  do 
for  them.  Social  affairs  at  their  homes 
always  include  some  of  these  veterans 
of  the  World  War.  The  girls  see  to  it 
that  the  men  get  invitations  to  no  end  of 
things  on  the  outside. 

These  wards  of  Uncle  Samuel  are  not 
slow  in  reciprocating  the  attentions. 
They  appreciate  not  merely  the  atten- 
tion shown  for  itself,  but  more  than  this, 
the  inspiration,  the  whet  to  ambition, 
to  the  determination  to  succeed,  if  just 
to  win  still  greater  favor  in  the  eye  of 
milady — that's  given!  Women,  since 
the  beginnings,  has  been  man's  greatest 
inspiration,  the  sages  tell  us,  and  so  the 
co-eds  do  their  big  "bits"  still,  down 
here,  in  inspiring  the  veterans  to  study. 

And  sometimes — ^well,  there  is  a 
rumor  that  sometimes  Cupid  also  takes 
a  hand  here;  that  he  lurks  behind  the 
easels  of  the  drawing  rooms.  Cupid 
sees  to  it  that  the  veteran  becomes  the 
artist  he  sets  out  to  be;  that  a  fitting 
post  awaits  at  the  goal.  And  then, — 
well,  then  Cupid  sees  to  it,  also,  that  the 
veteran  returns  in  due  course  to  redeem 
the  pledges  given  back  in  old  O.  M.  I. 
training  days  and  bears  off  the  artist 
co-ed  for  his  very  own! 


The  Need  for  Missionary  Work  in 

Art  Education 


G.  F.  PELIKAN 


THAT  there  is  a  decided  need  for 
missionary  work  in  art  education 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  evident.  The 
absurd  regard  in  which  the  art  courses 
(in  high  school  especially)  are  held  by 


some  of  the  older  academic  teachers  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  Some  of  these 
teachers,  having  procrastinated  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  or  more,  resent  the 
introduction  of  any  new  subject  on  the 
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educational  prc^ram.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  there  can  be  no  correlation 
between  the  work  of  the  art  department 
and  that  of  other  departments,  as  long 
as  this  attitude  exists.  However,  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  it.  When  these  same 
teachers,  not  satisfied  to  keep  their 
narrow  views  to  themselves,  try  to 
influence  students  who  wish  to  take  up 
the  study  of  art,  or  when  they  speak  in  a 
belittling  manner  of  the  work  of  the  art 
department,  it  shows  not  only  a  gross 
misimderstanding  of  the  fimction  of  art 
education  but  also  a  decidedly  unpro- 
fessional spirit. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a 
few  concrete  examples.  One  of  my  best 
students  in  commercial  design,  a  boy 
who  intends  to  make  that  line  of  work 
his  profession,  was  told  by  his  English 
teacher  that  unless  he  did  better  work 
in  his  English  class  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  come  to  art  class  any  more. 
In  another  case  a  student,  who  also 
intends  to  make  some  phase  of  art  work 
his  profession,  was  told  by  his  session 
room  teacher  that  he  would  have  to 
drop  art  in  order  to  take  gymnasium, 
that  art  was  unessential.  Wherever 
there  is  a  conflict  between  art  and  some 
other  subject,  art  is  the  subject  which 
almost  invariably  has  to  be  discarded. 
Junior  and  Senior  students  who  are 
taking  Art  1,  on  being  questioned  as  to 
why  they  had  not  taken  art  work  earlier, 
informed  me  that  although  they  wished 
to  do  so  before,  they  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to. 

Comments  of  this  nature  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  almost  daily. 
The  general  idea  as  to  the  fimction  of 
the  art  department  is  that  its  purpose  is 
to  furnish  the  right  kind  of  amusement 
for  the  students  and  to  enable  them  to 


employ  their  leisure  hours  more  profit- 
ably. Also,  if  any  posters  are  needed 
(usually  in  a  hurry),  the  art  department 
is  expected  to  drop  all  other  work  in 
hand  in  order  to  comply  with  these^ 
requests  promptly. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  quite 
emphatically  that  I,  for  one,  am  not 
teaching  art  to  amuse  anybody.  True, 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  art  by  those  students 
who  cultivate  the  right  mental  attitude 
towards  the  work.  The  fimction  of  art 
education,  however,  is  to  instruct,  not 
to  amuse.  Can  you  imagine  the  predic- 
ament of  a  teacher  whose  students 
understand  his  function  to  be  that  of 
amusing  them? 

In  the  second  place,  unless  it  is 
definitely  understood  that  the  work  of 
the  art  department  is  as  important  as 
that  of  any  other  department  in  school, 
it  should  be  dropped  from  the  curricu- 
lum entirely.  There  is  no  use  in  having 
an  art  department  just  for  the  sake  of 
saying  we  have  an  art  department;  it 
must  be  backed  up  to  the  limit,  and  not 
considered  as  a  vermiform  appendix. 

There  are  about  2200  students  at 
Central  High  School.  Out  of  these 
2200,  an  average  of  about  seventy  per 
semester  take  up  some  form  of  art  work. 
Under  the  circimistances  I  was  rather 
curious  to  know  the  reasons  that 
prompted  these  students  to  take  up  the 
study  of  art,  and  consequently  I  asked 
each  one  of  them  to  write  a  theme 
entitled  "Why  I  am  studying  Art." 
It  was  imderstood  that  the  students 
were  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  and 
to  tell  the  truth.  The  result  was  about 
as  I  expected.  From  the  answers 
given,  I  was  able  to  classify  the  students 
into  four  distinct  groups. 
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First:  those  who  had  a  great  liking 
for  drawing  and  who  intend  to  make 
some  phase  of  art  their  vocation.  These 
students  represent  the  most  serious  and 
the  best  workers  in  the  class.  Some  of 
them  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
profession  they  wish  to  follow  in  their 
senior  year,  and  some  of  them  are  able 
to  connect  up  with  firms  (thus  gaining 
valuable  practical  experience)  while 
still  in  school. 

Second:  those  who,  having  taken 
some  art  work  in  the  grades,  wish  to 
continue  one  or  two  semesters  work  in 
the  high  school  in  order  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  to  everyday  life  and 
in  order  to  better  appreciate  things  of 
beauty.  Some  of  these,  on  discovering 
a  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  keep 
right  on  with  it,  and  in  a  few  cases  even 
decide  to  choose  it  for  their  career. 

Third:  those  who  take  it  because 
they  think  it  an  easy  way  of  obtaining 
credits,  or  because  a  friend  suggested  it 
or  because  they  have  been  told  no  brain 
work  is  required  for  it. 

Fourth:  those  who  wish  to  dabble  a 
little  in  china  painting,  landscape  paint- 
ing, or  who  wish  to  be  able  to  draw 
Harrison  Fisher  heads  or  do  cartooning, 
costume  designing  and  so  on.  The 
latter  class  of  students  is  the  hardest  to 
convince  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  underlying  aH  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  special- 
ized course  of  study  can  be  advan- 
tageously followed. 

A  few  of  the  typical  themes  are  as 
follows: 

This  was  written  by  a  girl  who  was 
accused  by  her  session  room  teacher  of 
not  having  any  brains  because  her 
marks  in  most  of  her  subjects  were. low 


except  in  art,  in  which  subject  she  had 
a  very  good  grade. 

Art  is  the  medium  of  expression  in  which  I 
find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  working. 

It  is  the  basis  of  all  fundamental  enjoyment 
of  life. 

I  am  taking  art  because  I  find  the  deepest 
source  of  appreciation  in  the  study  which  it 
affords  me  and  I  hope  that  some  day  this 
profession  will  become  my  own.  Art  is  the 
ideal  towards  which  I  shall  ever  strive.  It  is 
something  that  enters  into  every  profession  and 
occupation,  therefore  I  think  that  art  should 
form  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  every 
boy  and  girl. 

The  branch  which  appeab  most  to  me  is  that 
of  interior  decoration  and  design.  The  training 
which  is  given  in  the  High  School  forms  a  good 
foundation  for  the  study  of  color  and  arrange- 
ment necessary  in  that  profession.  Therefore 
I  think  that  my  training  here  will  help  me  in  my 
future  career. 


II 


I  am  taking  art  because  I  intend  to  make  it 
my  life  work.  I  like  art  better  than  any  other 
subject  that  I  have  taken.  I  think  I  shall 
follow  window  trimming  because  I  like  trim- 
ming small  windows  very  well.  First,  I  make 
a  drawing  the  way  the  window  should  look, 
then  I  trim  the  window  according  to  the 
drawing. 

I  think  every  one  should  take  some  art  no 
matter  if  they  intend  to  follow  it  up  or  not. 
By  taking  art  you  learn  to  pick  out  good  colors 
for  clothing,  rugs,  wall  paper,  etc.  Many 
people  say,  "Oh,  what  does  art  amount  to? 
You  don't  need  to  know  anything  to  take  art. 
I  wouldn't  take  art  if  you  would  give  me  a 
hundred  dollars."  If  they  would  take  art 
once,  they  would  find  out  different.  The 
study  of  historic  ornament  is  just  as  important 
as  any  history  you  can  study. 

If  you  take  art,  you  must  not  be  nervous, 
untidy  or  shiftless,  and  I  think  you  must  know 
a  little.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  ones  who  say, 
"You  don't  have  to  know  anything  to  take 
art."  There  is  not  a  business  or  profession  in 
the  world,  but  what  some  art  is  needed. 
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Suggestion,  mere  suggestion — ^that  is  the 
reason  why.  A  girl  at  my  side  suggested  it 
while  I  was  filling  out  my  plan  of  work.  It  was 
necessary  that  I  take  a  year  of  some  vocational 
subject  to  complete  my  course.  I  had  already 
gravely  considered  sewing  and  cooking,  but 
found  their  merits  far  from  my  liking.  How- 
ever necessary  they  may  be  to  my  future 
welfare,  I  dismissed  the  probability  of  ever 
taking  either  in  my  school  career.  But  with 
what  could  I  replace  them?  The  wise  girl  at 
my  elbow  rescued  me  from  an  odious  predica- 
ment by  her  suggestion.  Yes,  by  all  means, 
art.  I  had  not  the  least  conception  of  what  it 
would  mean,  or  the  faintest  desire  to  benefit 
by  it.    It  was  merely  filling  in  my  course. 

Now  that  I  have  chosen  the  subject,  it  is  my 
duty  to  perform  the  work  as  diligently  as 
possible  and  gain  what  I  can.  Although  one 
year  of  art  is  a  very  meager  amount,  the  work 
will  eventually  aid  me  in  a  certain  degree  along 
the  lines  of  study  pursued.  However,  the 
benefits  I  derive  from  it  will  be  on  a  par  with 
my  height  of  interest. 

IV 

When  I  entered  Central  High  School,  I  had 
a  very  vague  idea  of  what  art  was.  I  imagined 
that  all  you  did  was  to  draw  and  paint  pictures. 
I  thought  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  make 
posters  like  those  that  were  being  made,  so 
I  took  up  art  the  first  semester — because  I 
thought  I  would  be  taught  how  to  be  an  artist 
in  one  semester.  Incidentally  I  thought  it 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  get  five  credits. 

I  awoke  and  came  to  earth  with  a  bimip  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week.  There  was  no 
sitting  around  and  drawing  when  an  inspiration 
came.  I,  who  imagined  I  was  going  to  be  a 
second  Van  Dyke,  was  set  to  work  making  a 
color  chart.  And  the  only  drawing  that  we 
did  was  on  Fridays,  when  we  had  pose  drawing. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  like  art  for  what 
there  was  in  it,  and  when  I  took  it  the  second 
semester  my  views  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  I  am  now  taking  art  because  of  the 
value,  both  commercially  and  personally.  The 
study  of  art  helps  you  very  greatly  if  you- 
expect  to  take  up  any  work  that  requires  art 
in  it.  There  are  various  vocations  which 
require  art;  such  as  advertising,  designing  and 


decorating.  In  the  home,  art  is  a  great  help, 
as  it  shows  you  how  to  make  your  home  and 
yard  more  beautiful,  by  teaching  you  color 
schemes  and  harmonies.  Taken  all  in  all,  I 
think  art  is  one  of  the  best  studies  a  student 
can  take  in  high  school. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  should  be 
done  is  to  educate  the  educators.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  that  can  be 
successfully  done,  that  is  by  having  an 
art  director.  The  art  teacher  does  not 
have  time  to  spend  in  trying  to  convince 
prejudiced  pedagogues  that  art  educa- 
tion is  not  a  form  of  amusement,  but  is  a 
national  necessity.  Even  if  the  art 
teacher  did  have  the  time,  he  does  not 
have  the  influence  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  needed  reform.  It  takes 
somebody  whose  word  carries  weight 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  someone 
who  can  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
organization,  supervision,  and  correla- 
tion of  the  art  work.  In  cases  where 
there  is  no  art  director,  there  must  be 
the  closest  co-operation  between  the  art 
teachers.  Little  grievances  and  petty 
jealousies  must  be  done  away  with. 
Their  combined  efforts  are  needed  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
working  imder  an  art  director  and  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  their  individuality 
would  be  curtailed,  let  me  say  that  such 
an  opinion  is  erroneous. 

We  have  had  campaigns  for  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Better  Speech 
Week,  etc.,  in  which  the  art  department 
has  played  an  important  part;  now  let 
us  have  a  campaign  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  art  education  in  schools 
where  this  is  needed.  In  undertaking 
this  may  I  offer  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Have  the  students  make  a  series 
of  posters  showing  the  necessity  for  art 
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education.  These  posters  should  be 
simple  and  dignified,  depending  mainly 
on  the  pictorial  appeal  for  their  effect. 

2.  Make  a  chart  of  professions  and 
trades  in  which  a  knowledge  of  freehand 
drawing  is  of  great  advantage. 

3.  Arrange  with  the  principal  that 
students  who  intend  following  any  of 
these  professions  or  trades  be  advised  to 
consult  the  art  instructor.  (When  pro- 
grams are  made  out  by  teachers  who 
consider  art  imessential,  some  students 
are  sure  to  miss  the  valuable  assistance 
toward  their  future  work,  which  can  be 
given  by  the  art  department.) 

.4.  Keep  in  touch  with  professional 
people,  and  wherever  possible  seciu-e 
their  co-operation. 

5.  Organize  an  evening  sketch  class, 
financed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
open  to  the  general  public  for  a  nominal 
fee.  High  School  Art  Clubs  usually 
require  a  great  deal  of  the  art  teacher's 
time,  and  are  apt  to  become  more  social 
than  intellectual. 

6.  Correlate  with  the  work  of  the 
^  other  departments  wherever  possible. 

7.  Let  people  know  that  you  are  an 
art  teacher,  and  that  you  are  proud  of 
the  fact. 

8.  Talk  art  constantly.  It  is  more 
instructive  than  baseball  and  more 
elevating  than  politics. 

9.  Induce  as  many  students  as 
possible  to  attend  all  art  exhibits,  pubUc 
lectures  on  art,  and  where  possible 
arrange  to  visit  private  collections, 
printing  establishments,  furniture  fac- 
tories and  similar  places  with  them. 

The  students  must  be  taught  to 
observe  the  things  of  interest  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  study  of 
historic  ornament  is  invaluable  for  this 
purpose.    I  have  worked  out  a  course  in 


historic  ornament  suitable  for  high 
schools,  in  which  I  proceed  as  follows: 
Typical  examples  of  the  period  which  I 
wish^  to  lecture  on  are  carefully  drawn 
on  the  blackboard.  The  students  are 
given  two  hours  to  arrange  these 
examples  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
measuring  about  eight  and  a  half  by 
eleven  inches.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  neat  arrangement,  careful  draw- 
ing, quality  of  line  and  lettering  on 
these  plates.  One  hour  is  devoted  to 
lecture  work,  during  which  the  examples 
previously  drawn  are  referred  to  and 
discussed,  the  development  and  merger 
of  certain  motives  noted,  the  culture  and 
influence  of  different  nations  compared, 
and  any  other  points  of  historic  or  myth- 
ological interest  brought  up.  Four 
hours  per  month  in  practical  work 
and  two  hours  in  theoretical  work  are 
required.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
plates  and  notebooks  are  handed  in  for 
criticism. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  of  historic 
ornament  may  be  said  to  be  five-fold. 

1.  To  cultivate  a  better  understand- 
ing of  beauty. 

2.  To  enable  the  students  to  recog- 
nize examples  and  adaptations  of 
historic  ornament  as  applied  to  buildings 
interiors,  fumitiu-e,  etc. 

3.  To  study  good  arrangement  by 
placing  the  various  motives  within  a 
given  rectangle. 

4.  To  get  practice  in  freehand 
drawing. 

5.  To  acquire  a  vocabulary  for  the 
study  of  design. 

In  closing  let  me  again  lu-ge  upon  you 
the  necessity  for  closer  co-operation; 
let  us  work  together  and  substitute 
beauty  for  sordidness  wherever  we  may. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Fine  Arts 


ELIZABETH  A.  HILLYAR 


ONE  of  the  benefits  of  education 
resulting  from  the  great  world  war 
has  been  the  general  awakening  of  the 
public  to  the  necessity  of  practical  and 
vocational  training. 

Primarily  this  training  was  intended 
to  fit  the  disabled  soldier  to  make  a 
living  and  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
natural  resources.  Certain  schools  in 
each  state  undertook  to  teach  this  work. 
Other  schools  and  colleges  were  not  far 
behind  in  adding  these  subjects  to  their 
curriculum,  and  the  good  to  be  derived 
will  be  permanent,  if  the  liberal  and  fine 
art  subjects  are  not  made  subservient  to 
them. 

One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
Industrial  Art  was  Doctor  Bonser,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  efforts  that  this  subject 
became  so  universally  taught  in  our 
schools. 

I  attended  a  course  of  his  lectures 
and  was  convinced  of  the  pragmatic 
value  of  teaching  Industrial  Art,  but  I 
could  not  agree  with  one  of  his  main 
arguments,  which  was,  that  every  sub- 
ject taught  must  have  its  motive 
pragmatism,  the  doctrine  that  practical 
results  are  the  sole  test  of  truth. 

Of  what  practical  value  is  it,  that  we 
are  able  to  enjoy  a  Beethoven  Sonata,  a 
Browning  poem,  a  Michael  Angelo 
statue  or  a  glowing  sunset.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  their  general  and 
cultural  value  is  very  great.  As  a 
student  and  teacher  of  the  fine  arts,  I 
cling  to  the  belief  that  art  for  art^s  sake 
is  quite  worth  while,  and  that  to  learn 


to  make  something  beautiful  and  to 
appreciate  something  beautiful  for  its 
beauty  alone  has  a  value  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  To 
quote  from  a  speech  by  Dean  West,  of 
Princeton,  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Associa- 
tion, "The  greatest  peril  to  which  our 
education  is  now  exposed,  is  the  progres- 
sive reduction  and  deterioration  of 
general  education,  the  birthright  of 
every  American  youth,  through  the 
intolerant  encroachment  of  the  so-called 
practical  studies. 

"The  demand  that  everyone  should 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  living  is  just, " 
says  Dean  West,  "but  so  long  as  'life  is 
more  than  meat,  so  long  will  making  a 
good  life  be  more  than  making  a  good 
Uving.  Man  cannot  live  without  bread, 
but  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  " 

The  necessity  of  vocational  and 
industrial  training  has  so  obsessed  the 
minds  of  many  people  that  it  has  almost 
obliterated  the  necessity  of  the  liberal 
and  cultural  side  of  education.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  important  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
that  these  studies  have  been  given  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Owing  to  our  naturally  strong  practi- 
cal instincts  and  the  material  needs  of 
life,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  voca- 
tional subjects  will  lack  support.  They 
deserve  it  and  they  will  get  it,  but  that 
they  should  rank  above  the  fine  and 
Uberal  art  studies  I  cannot  believe,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
many  instructors. 
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Can  educators  of  Texas  blind  them- 
selves to  a  phase  of  education  that 
cultivates  for  the  leisure  time,  the  play 
hours  of  the  people?  They  have  been 
taught  to  work,  have  they  been  taught  to 
play?  Must  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  in  literatiu^, 
in  music  and  in  painting  be  confined  to 
the  few,  to  the  privileged  class? 

Must  the  masses  have  only  a  practical 
education?  If  so,  then  the  war  we  have 
waged  for  a  World  Democracy  will  have 
been  fought  in  vain.  What  greater 
duty,  then,  for  all  true  educators  than  to 
end  the  antagonism  between  vocational 
and  cultiu-al  education  and  to  place 
them  in  their  true  relation  of  mutual 
co-operation?  That  they  really  are 
dependent  on  each  other  is  evident, 
that  the  one  refines  and  perfects  the 
other  no  one  can  deny. 

Take  the  study  of  drawing  and 
painting,  with  its  ethical  and  cultural 
value.  It  has  also  an  infinite  commer- 
cial value  to  a  coimtry.  When  Napoleon 
became  emperor,  he  said:  "Every 
child  of  France  shall  be  taught  to  draw, " 
and  what  was  the  result  to  the  nation? 
The  French  people  became  the  leading 
designers  of  the  world.  That  was  the 
commercial  side,  and  France  for  years 
produced  the  greatest  architects, 
painters  and  sculptors. 

What  was  the  effect  on  other  countries, 
including  America?  Their  commercial 
products  were  sent  to  France  to  be  made 
beautiful  in  design  and  color,  and  our 
youth  were  sent  to  be  trained  as  artists. 

This  lasted  nearly  a  century,  then  we 
awoke  to  the  necessity,  a  commercial 
one  at  first,  of  teaching  our  children 


these  things  and  now  they  are  being 
taught  in  the  good  schools  of  our 
coimtry;  and  we  must  strive  to  extend 
this  teaching  to  all  schools. 

How  can  anyone  walk  through  the 
streets  of  our  towns,  and  many  of  our 
cities,  and  see  all  about  them  crude 
specimens  of  architecture  and  not  feel 
the  need  of  educating  the  builders?  Of 
what  value  would  a  perfectly  con- 
structed piece  of  furniture  be,  if  the 
shape  and  proportion  were  not  fine  also; 
or  the  exquisitely  made  garment,  unless 
the  design,  the  color,  and  lines  were 
beautiful? 

The  house  we  live  in  is  commodious, 
sanitary,  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
but  will  it  be  a  true  home  without  the 
artistic  touch,  the  fine  things  of  beauty 
that  are  so  essential? 

The  time  is  long  past  when  a  house  is 
simply  a  shelter  against  the  elements, 
the  furnishings  only  necessities,  and 
clothing  a  protective  covering. 

They  now  play  a  dual  part,  and  the 
element  of  beauty  enters  in  as. largely 
as  that  of  usefulness. 

The  Practical,  Vocational  and  Indus- 
trial Arts  in  educating  our  people  must 
co-operate  with  the  Fine  Arts  to  develop 
the  highest  in  both  phases. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  place 
the  Practical  Art  subjects  in  rank  above 
those  of  Fine  Arts  is  one  that  can  never 
meet  the  approval  of  educators  of  broad 
intellect,  and  the  teachers  of  the  fine 
arts  must  so  educate  the  public  senti- 
ment, that  such  an  act  will  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  its  intelUgence  and  cannot  go 
unchallenged. 
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Teaching  Patriotism  Through  Art 


ISABEL  BACHELER 


NOTHING  is  more  patriotic  than 
filling  the  hearts  of  young  Ameri- 
cans with  beauty.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
\  highest  joys  to  lead  young  hearts 
through  the  woods  of  life,  helping  them, 
meanwhile,  to  see  the  rare  beauty  that 
surrounds  them.  They  are  so  eager,  so 
hurried,  so  apt  to  rush  madly  after  some 
will-o'-wisp  gleam  of  happiness  and  see, 
as  they  stmnble  breathless  and  headlong 
through  the  forest,  only  the  tiny  twigs 
that  brush  or  scratch  their  faces.  What 
happiness  it  is  to  check  their  mad  flight 
and  lead  them  gently  through  the 
mysterious  aisles,  teaching  them  to  see 
the  quivering  beauty  of  each  tiny  leaf 
and  blade,  peering  into  each  shadowed 
recess  and  erie  haunt,  teaching  them  to 
love  the  tracery  of  white  fern  fronds 
against  black  forest  mould,  walking 
with  them  on  tip-toe  and  listening  to 
hear  **tree  music,  sky  music  low";  and 
gradually  see  come  into  their  eyes  the 
light  of  a  soul  on  fire.  The  journey 
may  be  long  and  sometimes  tiring  but  it 
is  always  joyous  and  changing.  There 
is  the  brook  to  refresh  you,  with  its 
''small  white  flames  of  tinkling  glee," 
there  is  the  rushing  wind  that  calls  to 
the  spirit  wind  in  your  own  hearts  and 
proves  the  reality  of  things  that  cannot 
be  seen  and  handled.  There  are  the 
hills,  blue  and  ethereal,  to  thrill  you  and 
call  you  ever  higher,  ever  farther.  And 
as  you  look  down  upon  the  rocky  fields 
through  which  you  stumbled,  the  stormy 
torrent  you  forded,  the  rough  foot-hills 
you  climbed,  you  see  from  your  height 


just  one  continuous  stretch  of  beauty, 
haze-veiled  and  lovely. 

And  how  did  you  take  an  actual 
classroom  of  pupils  under  the  spell  of 
this  beauty?  You  did  it  at  first  uncon- 
sciously. You  discovered  with  glad 
amazement  a  treasure  in  your  own 
heart,  and  you  gloated  over  your  hoard 
of  gold  like  a  miser.  But  unlike  a  miser 
you  did  not  love  to  hoard  it,  and  unlike 
his  gold  your  treasure  only  grew  the 
bigger  as  it  was  spent.  And  with 
hardly  knowing  how  or  why,  by  simply 
putting  your  heart  into  your  work,  you 
discovered  great  rubicund,  merry  coins 
rolling  all  over  the  classroom  floor. 
Surely*  here  was  fare  and  more  to  pay 
the  gate  keeper  of  the  fairy  forest.  And 
the  name  of  this  coin?    It  is  Love. 

To '  teach  beauty  (which  is  the  \ 
responsibility  of  an  art  teacher)  is  to 
hold  before  your  pupils  treasures  for 
them  to  love.  Soon  their  very  power 
to  love  expands  and  grows.  What  fun 
to  show  them  the  music  of  rhythm  in 
design  and  composition,  what  delight  to. 
select  such  poems  for  them  to  letter 
that  their  minds  unconscious  y  drink 
deep  draughts  of  beauty  as  they  do  their 
work,  what  pleasure  it  is  to  make  color 
for  them  a  vital  and  important  thing; 
and  then  at  last  when  you  find  them  all 
eager  to  be  artists  and  wear  smocks  and 
short  hair  or  flowing  neckties  and  long 
hair  (as  the  case  may  be),  what  joy  then 
to  tell  them  of  real  artists,  great  masters 
who  have  left  the  world  true  works  of 
Art,  and  who  believed  that  beauty,  in  its 
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perfection,  could  only  be  expressed  if  it 
were  lived  and  so  at  last  inspire  them 
with  the  fundamental  beautifying  of 
their  own  souls  and  with  the  sacred 
privilege  of  service.  "To  give,  to  serve 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  That 
is  why  the  heart  of  a  crowd  beats  faster 
when  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  each  ready 
to  make  the  great  sacrifice,  passes 
by." 

And  do  you  think  you  will  find  Reds 
or  Bolsheviki  in  a  group  of  yoimg  people 
filled  with  love  of  beaut>,  love  of 
service?  You  have  had  your  pupils  for 
four  years,  the  four  years  of  their  high 
school  coiu-se;  they  are  rich,  their 
pockets  bulge  with  the  fairy  coin;  in 
their  eyes  glow  the  quiet  peace  of  the 
shadowy  forest  as  they  say  good-bye. 


These  are  no  anarchists,  but  true  and 
loyal  patriots,  ready  to  do  and  dare 
great  things.  .  .  This  is  a  big  result  to 
work  for;  it  takes  your  time,  yoiu-  life, 
your  heart.  But  it  is  for  your  country. 
Your  service  could  not  be  more  truly 
patriotic  if  you  were  in  the  khaki  imi- 
form  of  Uncle  Sam.  And  it  is  so  worth 
while!  Spend  your  miser's  hoard  and 
watch  your  heart's  treasure  grow.  Life 
is  "good  and  fair."  Love  does  "await 
you  everywhere."  And  as  you  stand 
in  your  forest,  the  trees  "reaching  their 
leafy  arms  in  prayer,"  your  heart 
exalted,  over  the  stillness  of  yoiu-  soul 
will  come  the  realization  of  the  greatness 
of  your  trust  and  with  renewed  deter- 
mination you  consecrate  yourself  to 
your  task. 


Education  and  Production 


CLARENCE  E.  FLYNN 


A  FEW  years  ago  so  great  an 
emphasis  on  manual  training  and 
industrial  arts  was  evident  in  our  school 
work  that  some  feared  a  decline  in  the 
cultural  ideal  in  the  educational  process. 
The  trend  was  bringing  its  benefits,  to 
be  siu-e,  but  there  seemed  ground  for 
fear  that  the  end  might  be  a  generation 
educated  in  hand  and  seriously  lacking 
in  educated  mind  and  personality. 

It  has  not  worked  out  as  many 
expected  it  would.  The  result  has 
rather  been  the  contrary  one.  We  face 
today  an  unexpected  situation  at  the 
close  of  a  war  that  has  tried  the  powers 
and  resoiu^ces  of  the  earth.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  people  who  are  willing 
to   work   at   seemingly   dignified   and 


necessarily  high-salaried  tasks.  We 
have  a  shortage  of  men  willing  to  do  the 
manual  labor  necessary  to  make  the 
world  go  round. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  any  lack 
of  training  for  manual  tasks.  We  have 
never  had  so  many  people  with  hands 
trained  to  construct  buildings  and 
machinery,  to  set  type,  and  to  till 
soil  to  the  best  advantage.  The  schools 
have  been  training  people  for  this  kind 
of  work  long  enough  so  that  several 
graduating  classes  have  been  emptied 
out  into  the  arena  of  the  world's  life. 
The  nmnber  is  constantly  increasing. 
Yet  the  shortage  seems  to  grow. 

The  trouble  seems  to  root  in  a  certain 
mistaken  attitude  toward  labor.    Our 
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people  do  not  find  it  easy  to  get  over  the 
notion  that  gentlemen  do  not  labor  with 
their  hands.  The  idea  persists,  in  spite 
of  all  the  wealth  of  our  philosophy  to 
the  contrary,  that  a  certain  aristocracy 
inheres  in  idleness.  People  are  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  their  working  clothes,  and 
if  anyone  comes  upon  them  when  they 
are  engaged  in  some  manual  task  they 
are  prone  to  make  excuses.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  they  have  been  overtaken  in 
a  fault. 

Parents,  trained  in  the  ways  men- 
tioned, are  partially  responsible.  Many 
of  them  go  on  in  the  path  of  error, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  realize  their 
mistaken  attitude.  Their  solicitude  for 
their  children  impels  them,  and  it  often 
impels  them  to  courses  that  are  not  best 
for  the  children  themselves. 

Just  the  other  day  I  heard  a  mother 
say  that  she  realized  the  need  of  the 
world  for  workers,  and  that  she  realized 
the  benefits  of  work  to  the  individual. 
Yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel 
willing  that  her  two  sons  should  spend 
their  lives  working  with  their  hands. 

**I  cannot  help  wanting  them  to 
prepare  for  some  line  of  work  that  will 
be  easy  and  dignified, "  she  said. 

So  the  story  has  been  through  the 
years.  So  long  as  this  is  the  motive 
from  which  parents  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  school  we  can  hardly 
expect  any  great  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  certain  notion  persists  that  educa- 
tion and  work  are  incompatible.  The 
assumption  is  that  something  is  wrong 
when  an  educated  man  is  seen  employed 
at  something  involving  physical  exer- 
tion. 

The  other  day  a  friend  told  me  that 
he  had  just  learned  a  strange  thing.    In 


a  certain  nearby  city,  he  said,  a  graduate 
of  the  state  university  and  of  a  well- 
known  law  school  was  working  as  a 
motorman  on  a  street  car. 

Perhaps  something  had  gone  wrong  in 
the  case  of  this  man.  The  wages  now 
paid  to  street  car  motormen  compare  so 
poorly  with  the  money  made  by  a 
successful  lawyer  that  one  is  naturally 
led  to  this  suspicion.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why 
educated  men  should  despise  such  work 
as  that  of  a  motorman.  Neither  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  position  of  a 
motorman  should  not  be  made  attrac- 
tive to  men  of  the  highest  grade. 

The  day  is  coming  when  low  grade 
men  will  not  be  desired  for  any  kind  of 
work  on  earth.  If  there  is  real  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  we  shall 
gradually  learn  that  we  must  set  men  at 
all  our  work  who  are  capable  of  doing  it 
well.  It  is  a  great  question  whether 
cheap  labor  is  really  cheap  after  all. 
The  chances  are  that  the  most  capable 
labor  obtainable  in  any  line  is  the 
highest  economy. 

In  a  recent  short  story  one  colored 
man  is  made  to  remark  to  another  that 
work  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
gentleman  of  brains  like  himself. 
"Brains,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "is  to 
keep  you  from  wukkin'." 

This  has  too  long  been  the  general 
notion  about  intellectual  ability. 
Training,  both  real  and  fancied,  has 
too  often  been  made  the  excuse  for 
parasitism.  The  purpose  of  education 
is  not  to  qualify  one  for  getting  through 
life  on  a  minimum  of  toil.  It  is  rather 
calculated  to  enable  one  to  perform  a 
maximum  of  work  with  a  ininimum  of 
friction  and  waste.     In   other  words, 
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education  at  its  best  is  not  a  means  to 
idleness  but  to  efficiency. 

The  most  representative  products  of 
our  best  schools  are  sufficient  proofs  of 
the  productive  element  in  the  highest 
educational  ideal.  They  are  not  idlers, 
but  workers.  Their  work  does  not 
consist  of  mere  fuss  and  parade.  It 
brings  forth  the  fruit  of  achievement. 
The  idler  is  either  a  product  of  no 
school  at  all,  a  product  of  a  school  with 
a  mistaken  educational  ideal,  or  a 
mutation  from  the  really  cultured 
type. 

In  this  regard  our  notion  of  education 
is  essentially  different  from  the 
European  one.  In  the  Old  World  the 
prevailing  idea  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution was  that  its  work  was  the 
preparation  of  young  people  to  be 
poUshed  aristocrats.  The  desired  pro-  * 
duct  was  the  graceful  and  courtly 
gentleman  or  lady.  That  conception 
may  have  be^n  somewhat  changed  by 
the  war,  but  such  was  what  it  was  before 
the  world  was  so  largely  made  over  in 
that  great  crucible  of  death. 

Our  idea  of  the  aim  of  education  is 
much  the  same  here,  except  that  our 
schools  and  teachers  try  to  foster  a 
somewhat  different  idea  of  what  it 
takes  to  make  an  aristocrat.  They  do 
not  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  an 
idler  is  an  aristocrat.  The  accepted 
canon  in  educational  circles  is  that  a 
man  is  not  trained  at  all  unless 
trained  to  be  good  for  something,  and 
that  he  must  prove  his  culture  by 
bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  it. 

In  their  efforts  to  establish  the  pro- 
ductive ideal  in  the  thinking  of  the 
public  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the 


school  itself,  our  educational  system  has 
many  handicaps  to  overcome.  One  of 
them  is  the  fact  that  idleness  has  been  so 
long  and  so  well  glorified  in  fiction  and 
on  the  moving  picture  screen.  Too 
many  characters  that  walk  before  the 
eyes  of  oiu-  people,  especially  the  boys 
and  girls,  are  rich  without  working  for 
their  wealth.  They  Uve  in  palatial 
houses.  They  wear  the  finest  of  cloth- 
ing. They  indulge  in  the  most  expensive 
pleasures.  Yet  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  soaked  into  the 
pubUc  mind  pretty  deeply.  It  has 
exerted  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  this 
generation.  The  number  who  would 
Uke  to  live  without  much  exertion  are  a 
more  or  less  direct  result  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  th^  things  that  must  be  overcome. 
Some  day  it  will  begin  to  right  itself, 
for  the  public  will  realize  the  mistaken 
assimiption  underlying  it.  Then  a  re- 
action will  set  in,  but  we  dare  not  wait 
for  the  reaction.  We  must  be  trying  to 
stem  the  current  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  need  to  be  shown  the  light  now. 
Just  now  we  are  probably  at  the  crest 
of  the  billow. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  pubUc  school 
system  that  it  has  always  glorified  work. 
We  have  never  needed  work  and  workers 
so  much  as  we  do  now.  Our  armies 
have  torn  the  world  to  pieces.  We  must 
now  have  workers  to  rebuild  it  into  a 
finer  and  grander  thing  than  it  was 
before.  Therefore  the  i)erson  who 
expects  to  take  up  room  on  it  and  live 
from  it  must  produce.  The  life  of 
society  is  co-operative.  Each  must  do 
his  share.  The  test  of  learning  is 
service. 


ILLUSTRATION  2  1  WASHINGTON 


A  GROUP  OF  WASBINOTON  PICTURES  TO  HELP  THE 
TEACHERS  IN  TBEIB  DBBIONa  FOR  WASHINGTON 
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ILLUSTRATED  VERSE 


iKlpadiKi  name  is 
/Eobertffleade, 
Jlnd  he>  a  hero  brave, 
rjefoujiht  inFlandeps 
oMep  seas 
Democracy  to  saue. 

nd  Daddies  Dad's  name's 
.iJobert  (Deade 
M  bero  too,  you  see  , 
Ibe  fbuoht  back  in  Ibe 
Civiil  fflap, 
ftlilbX^incoln  against  Juee. 

nd  then  there's  Bob  Qeade 
.Grand  dad's  Pad , 
dibose  praises  still  are  sung, 
jl  minute  man  hey  say 
be  ivas. 
Th  fought  uiilb&Iashinjton. 

nd  when  my  country 

calls  ajj'ain 

%r  men  both  staunch  and  true, 

I'm  ^np  to  be  a  hero  braue, 

'Cause  my  name's 

Bob  (Deade  too. 
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A  Treatise  on  Trays 

DOROTHY  G.  RICE 


WHY  don't  you  tell  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  about  our  trays? 
Perhaps  the  fellows  in  other  schools 
would  like  to  make  them." 

"  I'm  not  in  school  now,  James.  Ask 
your  teacher,  perhaps  she  will  write 
about  it. " 

"But  you  were  our  teacher  when  we 
did  the  work  and  know  about  it — 
besides,  you  have  time  to  write. " 

We  had  been  looking  at  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  and  James  called  my 
attention  to  the  article  by  Mr.  John 
Lemos  on  "  Gesso. " 

"Isn't  that  what  we  used?"  asked 
James.  "That  kind  of  enamel  stuff — 
you  know." 

"Yes,  and  I  like  the  idea  of  using 
varnish.  My  hands  used  to  be  sticky 
for  a  week  after  grinding  to  a  powder 
the  resin  we  used  in  our  recipe. " 

"Do  you  suppose,  James,  you  could 
cut  out  some  designs  such  as  we  used  for 
the  trays?  No,  drawing  paper  is  too 
thick.  Arithmetic  or  writing  paper  is 
better. " 

Having  procured  the  paper,  James 
placed  an  embroidery  hoop  upon  the 
sheet  and  traced  a  line  inside  the  rim, 
cut  out  the  circle  and  folded  it  to  a 
narrow  sector.  He  then  proceeded  to 
cut  shapes  from  the  folded  sides. 
Opening  the  paper  he  next  crushed  it  in 
his  hand. 

"It's  no  good,"  he  said,  as  he  fired  it 
into  the  waste  basket. 

I  rescued  it  and  said :  "  Well,  what  is 
the  trouble?  How  are  you  going  to 
improve  it?" 

"The  holes  are  too  small  and  too 
much  alike."    He  tried  again.    This 


time  they  were  too  varied.  "Funny 
how  a  fellow  forgets."  The  third  time 
he  had  better  success.  "Don't  you 
remember,  sometimes  we  painted  the 
holes  and  sometimes  the  straps  between? 
I'll  darken  the  pattern  to  show  this." 

James  referred  to  transferring  the 
design  to  wood — three-ply  white  wood 
which  was  saw.ed  to  fit  the  embroidery 
hoop — then  the  paper  pattern  was  laid 
upon  the  wood  and  the  spaces  outlined. 
Removing  the  paper,  we  sometimes 
connected  lines,  thereby  securing  most 
interesting  interlaced  designs. 

For  paint  we  used  the  gesso  mixture 
colored  with  bladcboard  crayons.  There 
is  always  a  box  full  of  short  ends  left 
from  landscape  work,  and  war-time 
economy  suggested  this  use  with  excel- 
lent results. 

The  desired  color  is  moistened,  rubbed 
on  a  china  dish  and  the  gesso  added. 
Long,  thin  brushes  (used  by  sign 
painters  for  fine  lines)  are  best.  The 
brush  is  loaded  with  gesso  till  it  drips 
and  the  brush  held  vertically  while 
working.  The  design  is  build  up  layer 
by  layer,  allowing  one  coat  to  harden 
before  applying  another.  Surfaces  of 
an  inch  or  more  should  be  broken  into 
smaller  sections  as  gesso  is  apt  to  crack 
when  covering  larger  spaces. 

The  background  may  be  left  natural 
wood  or  stained  with  a  wash  of  water 
color  or  ink.  When  shellaced  or  var- 
nished and  supplied  with  glass  push  pins 
to  stand  upon,  the  little  trays  are 
convenient  and  attractive. 

More  ambitious  were  the  trays  made 
by  the  advanced  pupils.Heavy  bleached 
or  unbleached  cotton  was  stretched  and 
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sized  with  a  thin  coat  of  enamel  paint, 
the  design  transferred  and  painted  in 
gesso.  That  familiar  basket  of  flowers 
that  each  month  decorated  the  cover  of 
this  magazine  in  1916  made  a  particu- 
larly successful  design  for  a  tray. 
Enlarged  many  times  and  painted  in 
soft  tints  against  a  background  of 
cream-colored  tiles,  it  was  very  pleasing 
and,  when  varnished  with  that  varnish 
which  you  see  so  much  advertised,  it 
was  really  impervious  to  heat  and  water. 
When  mounted  in  a  wooden  rim  (glass 


was  superfluous)  and  given  handles,  it 
made  a  serviceable  tea  tray. 

Painted  on  cloth  we  thought  these 
designs  could  be  used  for  doilies,  but  the 
varnish  had  too  unpleasant  an  odor. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  better  to 
protect  the  polished  table  from  the 
moisture  of  a  flower  pot,  and  can't  you 
see  what  stunning  decorative  tiles  they 
would  make  upon  a  bathroom  wall? 

Just  try  a  series  of  ship  designs,  for 
instance,  and  you  will  thank  James  for 
this  article. 


EACH  star  in  the  flag  represents  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  each 
star  has  a  definite  location.  When  you 
look  at  Old  Glory  unfurled  in  the  breeze, 
what  a  thrilling  blue  blackground  to  the 
forty-eight  stars!  And  one  of  the  stars 
represents  your  state,  its  position  on 
the  square  of  blue  having  been  definitely 
regulated  by  law  and  executive  order. 
On   Oct.    26,    1912,    President   Taft 


issued  an  executive  order  concerning  the 
flag.  It  provided  for  the  specific  ar- 
rangement of  the  stars.  They  were  to 
be  arranged  in  six  horizontal  rows  of 
eight  stars  each  starting  from  the 
upper-left  hand  comer,  each  row  run- 
ning from  left  to  right,  the  star  corres- 
ponding to  each  state  being  named  in 
the  order  in  which  the  states  ratified  the 
Constitution. 


LETTERING  42  44  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


In   congress.  Jvly i.  ,„ir. 


THE  ART  OP  FICTURESgUE  AND  CHARACTEEIBTIC  WRtTtNO  IS  BECOMING  A  LOST  ART.  TBS  TTPB- 
WRITEB  IS  HASTENINO  ITS  END.  THE  DECLARATION  or  INDEPENDENCE  IS  A  NOTABLE  EXAHPLS 
0»  A  HAND  WBITTEN  DOCUMENT  AND  THE  SIGNATDRES  ARE  AN  INTERESTINQ  8TUDT  OF  INDIVIDDAL 
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f  Designing  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 


GENERALLY  one  would  think  that 
our  Colonial  Fathers  had  weightier 
i  mattere  of  state  and  more  complex 
i  conditions  arising  from  the  forming  of  a 
t  new  nation  to  attend  to  than  the 
'i  designing  of  national  emblems.  Never- 
■'  theless,  they  considered  the  selecting  of 
fl  national  symbols  an  important  matter 
and  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
plan  for  a  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  a  flag  design. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  Benjamin  Frank- 
Un,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  great  seal  for  the  new  republic. 
Several  designs  were  submitted  by  a 
French  West  Indian  named  Du 
Simitiere,  but  none  were  accepted. 

Then  each  member  of  the  committee 
was  asked  to  submit  a  design.  Frank- 
lin's sketch  showed  Moses  Ufting  his 
hand  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  the 
waters  destroying  the  Egyptians,  and 
for  a  motto,  the  words  of  Cromwell, 
"Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God."  Adams  proposed  a  design  with 
Hercules;  the  Hero  resting  on  a  club, 
with  Virtue  pointing  to  her  rugged 
mountain  with  its  difficult  ascent,  while 
Sloth  tries  to  persuade  him  to  her 
flowery  paths.  Jefferson  proposed  the 
design  showing  the  Children  of  Israel 
in  the  Wilderness  led  by  a  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Jefferson 
was  then  requested  to  combine  the 
different  ideas  into  one  design,  which  he 
did.  This  description  in  his  own  hand- 
writing is  still  on  file  in  the  State 
Department.  "It  consists  of  a  shield 
with  six  quarterings— the  first,  gold 
with  the  white  and  red  rose  for  England ; 
the  second,  white  with  a  thistle  for 
Scotland ;  the  third,  green  with  a  harp  of 
gold  for  Ireland;  the  fourth,  blue,  with  a 
golden  lily,  for  France;  the  fifth,  gold, 
with  a  black  eagle,  for  Germany;  and 


the  sixth,  a  crowned  red  lion  for  Hol- 
land." These  denoted  the  countries 
from  which  America  had  been  peopled. 


On  the  reverse  side  a  combination  of  the 
various  previous  ideas  was  shown. 
While  the  design  met  with  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  Jefferson's  asso- 
ciates, their  report  was  never  acted  upon 
by  Congress. 

A  second  committee  appointed  in 
1779  met  with  the  same  neglect  and  it 
was  not  until  1782  that  Congress 
adopted  the  present  design.  This  de- 
sign was  secured  by  John  Adams,  then  in 
London,  and  was  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Weston,  a  baronet  of  the  west 
of  England,  and  a  warm  friend  of 
America. 
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Picture  Study  and  Oral  English  in  One 

A  Real  Correlation 

An  Outline  for  use  of  Teachers  in  the  Grade  Schools 

OF  the  City  of  Erie 

STANLEY  G.  BRENEISER 


PICTURE  STUDY  AND  ORAL  ENGLISH 

IN  ONE 

/ .    An  ItUrodttdion  to  the  Teacher  for  Herself. 

Pictures  are  in  themselves  a  language.  We 
should  give  our  pupils  instruction  in  the  Picture 
Language  so  that  they  may  learn  to  talk  intel- 
ligently in  this  tongue. 

A.  There  is  always  a  strong  naiUmal  quality 
in  a  good  picture. 

B.  You  must  put  yourself  in  the  same  state 
of  mind  (in  as  far  as  this  is  possible)  as  the  man 
who  painted  the  picture  if  you  really  want  to 
see  the  picture. 

C.  One  must  take  into  consideration  the 
artist's  personal  characteristics,  in  judging  the 
picture. 

D.  That  picture  is  greatest  which  excites, 
in  the  greatest  number  of  individuals,  the 
desire  to  carry  the  idea  of  the  picture  farther 
to  his  own  personal,  logical  conclusion  of  that 
idea. 

E.  We  look  at  a  picture: 

1.  For  what  it  is. 

2.  For  the  idea  for  which  it  stands. 

3.  For  its  technique.  (Color,  manner  of 
painting.) 

F.  In  judging  a  picture  fairly,  one  must 
take  into  consideration  the  following  to  be  an 
unbiased  and  intelligent  judge. 

1.  Artist's  nationality. 

2.  His  personal  characteristics. 

3.  His  living  conditions. 

4.  His  intelligence. 

5.  The  main  idea  of  the  picture. 

2,    The  Idea  in  Teaching  Picture  Study  to  Child- 
ren in  School. 

A.  To  create  in  them  a  love  for  beauty  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
and  man. 

B.  To  broaden  their  vision  (spiritual  and 
mental). 

C.  To  teach  the  correct  use  of  the  powers 
of  observation. 


D.    To  increase  and  improve  their  vocabu- 
lary and  powers  of  conversation. 
S,    Methods  of  Teaching  Picture  Study  in  Cor- 
relation with  Oral  English. 

A.  Select  from  the  list  of  pictures  suggested 
for  your  grade,  one  that  is  rich  in  either  histori- 
cal or  in  literary  interest  for  your  first  lesson. 

B.  Hang  as  large  a  copy  as  you  can  secure 
of  the  picture  in  your  room  where  it  may  be 
seen  by  all  pupils  to  advantage;  do  this  a  few 
days  before  giving  or  assigning  the  lesson. 

C.  On  the  day  when  you  are  to  assign  topics 
for  discussion  concerning  the  picture,  be  siu'e 
to  read  or  tell  the  story  of  the  picture — from 
the  human  element  side  only.  Avoid  descrip- 
tions of  the  artist,  his  life,  dates,  etc.  Save 
these  facts  imtil  last  when  a  real  live  interest 
has  been  shown  by  the  children.  They  may 
then  ask  for  this  information. 

Example:  *^Fog  Warning'*  by  Winslow 
Homer. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
typical  Maine  fishermen.  Their  courage  to 
buffet  storms;  their  steadiness,  level  headed- 
ness  in  time  of  distress,  etc.  Bring  in  the  des- 
criptive beauty  of  the  interesting,  many-sided 
coast  of  Maine.  Its  geography,  formation, 
climate,  etc .  Next  the  *  *  sentiment-appeal ' '  of 
the  picture,  the  life  of  the  fishermen,  the  effect 
and  value  of  the  sea  on  them. 

D.  Now  assign  topics  for  oral  discussion  to 
be  looked  up,  thought  about  and  planned  at 
home;  to  be  given  in  school,  in  class,  at  the 
desired  period  in  a  day  or  two. 

Example:    from  same  picture,  for  topics. 
"  Climate  of  the  New  England  States. " 
"The  Cause  and  Effects  of  Fog." 
"Marine  Paintings  and  Painters." 
"Character  of  Fisher  Folk." 
"Winslow  Homer,  himself." 

E.  Oral  Discussions. 

Have  the  children  who  had  topics  assigned, 
discuss  their  subject.    At  the  end  of  each  indi- 
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vidual  discussion  allow  a  general  questioning, 
criticism,  etc. 

F.  Be  prepared  to  answer  now  (teachers) 
questions  relative  to  the  picture,  artist,  his  life, 
etc.  Usually  by  this  time  the  interest  is  so 
keen  that  all  are  anxious  to  know  more  about 
the  picture,  the  artist  and  other  paintings  that 
he  may  have  made,  that  the  time  will  be  all  too 
short  for  a  thorough  completion  of  the  lesson. 

4'    List  of  Pictures  for  Study  in  the  Various 
Grades. 

A.  Grade  One. 

1.  Feeding  the  Hens — Millet  (French). 

2.  The  First  Steps— Millet  (French) . 

3.  Can't  You  Talk— Hobnes. 

4.  St.  John  and  the  Lamb — Murillo 
(Spanish). 

5.  The  Cat  Family — Adam  (French). 

6.  The  Infant  Samuel — Reynolds  (English) . 

7.  Baby  Stuart— Van  Dyck  (Flemish) 

8.  Feeding  Her  Birds — Millet  (French). 

9.  A  Fascinating  Tale — Ronner  (Dutch). 

10.  Melon  Eaters — Miuillo  (Spanish). 

B.  Grade  Two. 

1.  Cat  in  Window — Dou  (Dutch). 

2.  ChUdren  of  the  Shell— Murillo  (Spanish) . 

3.  The  Divine  Shepherd  — Murillo  (Span- 
ish). 

4.  A  Helping  Hand — Renouf  (French). 

5.  The  Sick  Monkey — Landseer  (English). 

6.  Saved — Landseer  (English). 

7.  Miss  Bowles — ^Reynolds  (English). 

8.  Mother  and  Child — Brush  (American). 

9.  Yoimg  Handel's  First  Efforts — Dicksee 
(English). 

10.  Age  of  Innocence — Reynolds  (English). 

C.  Grade  Three. 

1.  School  in  Brittany,  Jeflfroy  (French). 

2.  French  Boys  in  School — Jeff  roy  French) . 

3.  King  of  the  Forest — Landseer  (English). 

4.  Horseshoeing — Landseer  (English). 

5.  Going  to  Work — Millet  (French). 

6.  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church — Boughton 
(American). 

7.  Return  of  the  Mayflower — Boughton 
(American). 

8.  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca — Raphael 
(Italian). 

9.  At  the  Watering  Trough — Dagan-Bou- 
veret  (French). 

10.  Child  with  Apple — Greuze  (French). 


D.  Grade  Four. 

1 .  Village  Blacksmith — Herring  (English ) . 

2.  Pilgrim  Exiles — Boughton  (American). 

3.  Ploughing — Rosa  Bonheur  (French). 

4.  Deer  in  the  Forest — Bonheur  (French). 

5.  Madonna  of  the  Chair — Raphael  (Italian) 

6.  The  Balloon— Dupre  (French). 

7 .  The  Broken  Jar — Greuze  (French) . 

8.  Blue  Boy — Gainsborough  (English). 

9.  Evangeline — Boughton  (American). 

10.  The      Knitting     Shepherdess— Millet 
(French). 

E.  Grade  Five. 

1 .  The  Connoisseurs — Landseer  (English) . 

2.  On  the  Alert — Bonheur  (French). 

3.  Holy  FamUy— Botticelli  (ItaUan) . 

4.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — Carpaccio 
(Italian). 

5.  St.    John    in    the    Desert — Raphael 
(Italian). 

6.  The  Horse  Fair — Bonheur  (French) . 

7.  John    Alden    and    PrisciUa — Boughton 
(American). 

8.  Song  of  the  Lark — Breton  (French). 

9.  The  Goose  Girl— Millet  (French) . 

10.  Repose  in  Egypt — ^Van  Dyck  (Flemish) 

F.  Grade  Six. 

1.  Holy  Night — Correggio  (Italian). 

2.  Aurora — Guido  Reni  (Italian). 

3.  Sistine  Madonna — Raphael  (Italian). 

4.  Joan  of  Arc — Bastien-Lepage  (French). 

5.  Shepherdess  and  Sheep — Lerolle  (French) 

6.  The  Gleaners— Millet  (French) . 

7.  Reading    from    Homer — Alma-Tadema 
(Flemish). 

8.  Holy  Family — Rubens  (Flemish). 

9.  Avenue  of  Trees — Hobbema  (Dutch) . 

10.  Sir  Galahad— Watts  (English). 

G.  Grade  Seven. 

1.  Spring — ^Botticelli  (Italian). 

2.  The  Last  Supper — Da  Vinci  (Italian). 

3.  The  Lake— Corot  (French). 

4.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice — Corot  (French). 

5.  The  Angelus — Millet  (French). 

6.  Oxen  Going  to  Work — Troyan  (French). 

7.  Mauve — Sheep — Spring    and     Autumn 
(Dutch). 

8.  The  Night  Watch— Rembrandt  (Dutch) . 

9.  The  Mill— Ruysdael  (Dutch). 

10.  Christ  in  the  Temple — Durer  (German) 

11.  The    Childhood    of    Christ— Hoffman 
(German). 
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12.  The  Forge  of  Vulvan — ^Velasquez (Spanish). 
H.    Grade  Eight. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mother — ^Whistler  (American). 

2.  Fog  Warning — Homer  (American). 

3.  The  Golden  Stairs — Bume-Jones  (English). 

4.  The  Blessed   Damosel — Rosetti    (English). 
6.  Christine  of  Denmark — Holbein  (German). 

6.  The  Anatomy  Lesson — ^Rembrandt  (Dutch). 

7.  Man  with  Sword — Frans  Hals  (Dutch). 

8.  Frieze  of  the  Prophets — Sargent  (American). 

9.  Story  of  the  Holy  Grail — Abbey  (American). 

10.  The  Two  Majesties — Gerome  (French). 

11.  Delphic  Sibyl — Michaelangelo  (Italian). 

12.  The  Assumption — Titian  (Italian). 

6.  In  the  preceding  lists  of  pictures,  please 
do  not  think  that  they  are  inflexible.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  pictures  given  in  the  list  for  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  grades  can  be  used  in  all  of  those 
grades  and  sometimes  to  advantage  in  grades 
4  and  5.  Likewise  lists  for  grades  1  and  2  can 
be  used  in  both  grades  and  in  grade  3.  Grade 
4  can  draw  from  grades  3  and  5,  at  times. 

6.  Where  a  detailed  sample  lesson  in  picture 
study  is  needed  by  a  teacher,  one  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request  or  a  demonstration  lesson 
can  be  arranged  for;  but  for  most  part,  teachers 
should  be  able  to  proceed  from  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  leaflet. 


7.  Primary  teachers  and  teachers  of  grades 
up  to  grade  six  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
''topic  method '^  of  study  as  explicitly  as  in  the 
upper  grades.  However,  they  can  use  the  con- 
versational and  dramatic  representation 
method  with  equal  success. 

8.  There  is  another  side  to  the  study  of 
pictures  that  has  not  been  mentioned.  This 
is  the  study  of  the  design  or  plan  of  the  picture. 
It  is  an  interesting  phase  of  picture  study  and 
one  that  is  useful  in  a  clear  understanding  of 
composition.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  design  and  arrangement  of  lines 
and  masses  and  needs  illustrative  material  to 
make  points  clear.  Such  a  sheet  will  be 
printed  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  add 
to  this  leaflet.  In  the  meantime  let  us  proceed 
with  the  good  work. 

9.  For  use  in  the  study  of  pictures  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  better  set  of  books  or 
material  than  the  graded  set,  one  for  each 
grade,  called  "Stories  Pictures  Tell"  by  Car- 
penter, published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

10.  For  further  help  or  suggestions,  kindly 
advise  Stanley  G.  Breneiser,  Director  of  Art 
Education,  the  School  District  of  the  City  of 
Erie,  Pa. 


Prizewinners  in  the  September  Picture  Arrangement  Contest 


The  judges  have  made  the  following  awards 
based  upon  good  arrangement  combined  with 
color  harmony  and  good  craftsmanship. 
Some  good  arrangements  were  eliminated  due 
to  careless  cuttmg  and  pastine.  Over  a 
thousand  pictures  were  received  and  the 
winners  are  as  follows: 

First  Grade — First  Prize 
Steve,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Second  Grade.    First  Prize 
Louise  Gates,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Third  Grade.    First  Prize 
Kathenne  P.,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Fourth  Grade.    First  Prize 
Thelma,  Marion,  Ind. 

Fourth  Grade.    Second  Prize 
Ephriam  Horr,  Marion,  Ind. 

Fifth  Grade.    First  Prize 
Evelyn  Howard,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Fifth  Grade.    Second  Prize 
Bemice  Jones,  Marion,  Ind. 

Sixth  Grade.    First  Prize 
Ann  Jane  White,  Jackson,  Ohio 


Sixth  Grade.    Second  Prize 
Emma  Blodow,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Charles  Walker,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Seventh  Grade.    First  Prize 
George  Bierworth,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Seventh  Grade.    Second  Prize 
Flora  Dodge,  Manchester,  Iowa. 
Dwight  Shumate,  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Benton  Swanson,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Eighth  Grade.    First  Prize 
Oliver  Garret,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Eighth  Grade.    Second  Prize 
Hazel  Wandell,  Jonesville,  Wis. 

Honorable  Mentions  are  awarded  to  the 
following:  Rupert  Kendall,  Monson,  Mass.; 
Ruth  Jaycox^  Manchester,  Ohio;  Edia  Wood, 


Valdosta,  Georgia;  Wm.  McCoy,  Marion,  Ind.; 
Henry  Morrow,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Carrie 
Moms,  Jackson,  Ohio;  Freda  Blanche  Tomlin- 
son,  Jackson,  Ohio;  Alice  Lovejoy,  Jackson, 
Ohio;  Herbert  Scott,  Marion,  Ind.;  John  W. 
Moote,  Marion,  Ind.;  Anna  Shalestick,  Rah- 
way, N.  J. 
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Book  Reviews 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  WRITING  by  WilUam  A.  Mason,  publiBhed 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  is  an  excellent  volume  of  the  history  of  lettering.  The 
history  of  writing  is  in  a  sense  the  history  of  the  race.  The  book  covers  the  complete 
evolution  of  the  art  of  writing,  from  its  very  beginning  to  the  present  day.  It 
devotes  a  chapter  each  to  Egyptian  and  Hittite  Hieroglyphics,  Babylonian  tablet 
and  Phoenician  alphabetic  writing,  tracing  the  inception  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Alphabets,  and  following  out  the  perfection  of  script  by  Medifeval  copyists,  comes 
finally  to  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  civilization's  great  agency  of  knowledge. 
The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  art  teacher  and  in  every  school  library. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DRESS  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  adds  another 
fine  volume  to  those  already  written  by  the  well  known  author  on  art  subjects. 
The  relation  of  dress  to  mankind,  the  expression  of  a  nation's  religion,  political  and 
social  fife  through  its  art,  whether  in  the  style  in  clothes  or  other  allied  arts  is 
demonstrated  by  many  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  European  periods  from 
the  MedisBval  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  volume  is  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Co.,  and  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  history  of  costume. 

THE  NEW  MUSEUM,  THE  GLOOM  OF  THE  MUSEUM,  A  PLAN  FOR 
A  NEW  MUSEUM,  and  INSTALLATION  OF  A  SPEAKER  are  four  booklets 
by  John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Free  Public  Library. 
They  contain  a  lot  of  fine  knowledge  for  curators,  speakers,  teachers  or  librarians, 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  displaying  of  exhibitions  or  the  arranging  of 
educational  material.  The  books  are  pubUshed  by  the  Elm  Tree  Press  of  Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 

GETTING  OUT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PAPER  is  a  booklet,  one  of  a  series 
of  bulletins  on  what  Cleveland's  public  schools  are  doing.  It  is  written  by  Clara  C, 
Ewalt  of  the  Department  of  English,  of  the  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  These  booklets  are  available  to  all  citizens  of  Cleveland  through  the  public 
libraries,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  help  lai^ely  in  providii^  the  citizens 
with  important  facts  about  Cleveland's  schools.  It's  a  fine,  sensible  plan,  and  the 
booklets  are  a  concise,  thorough  exposition  of  their  theme.  This  booklet  on 
"Getting  out  the  High  School  Paper"  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  staff  of  any 
high  school  publication. 
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The  Cut  Paper  Portrait 


A  portrait  ha^gp  in  our  hall. 

Of  stately,  great  grand-dad 

And  to  show  you  all  juat  how  he  looks, 

A  pleasant  time  I've  had, 

With  paste  and  sciseors,  as  you  see, 
Ahd  papers  bright  and  gay 
To  reproduce  his  features  fine 
In  a  simple  way. 

Of  paper  white  I  cut  his  wig. 
His  coat  I  made  of  blue. 
His  epaulettes  aod  buttons  brass, 
His  collar  crimson  hue. 


A  ribbon  block  to  tie  his  w^. 
And  shadows  to  match  all 
The  colors  in  the  portrait 
That  hangs  upon  the  wall. 

His  eyes  of  blue,  his  scarf  of  white, 
With  strips  to  show  the  fold. 
And  buttoa  holes  upoa  his  coat, 
Just  as  he  wore  of  old. 

He  is  a  very  handsome  man 
I'm  sure  you'll  all  admit. 
All  cut  of  colored  papers 
And  pasted  down  to  fit. 

Louise  D.  Taiin 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 


TXACBKBB  BVKBXWBESK  ABB  INVITSD  TO  BKHS  IN  OSJOINAL  IDEAS 
TOB  THIB  DXPABIVENT.      THX  EDITOBa  ABI  ai.AD  TO 

PUBUSH  IT  IT  POBBIBUI.      SBLPa  rOS  TBB  OBADK 


AND  ALPBABVnCON  KATEBUI, 
10    BUBWTTXD    AND    WILL 
1CIAU.T  DESIBED 


CHILDREN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  full 
of  humor  and  childish  truth.  Misa  Lucy  P. 
Foster  of  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  coDtribut«s  to  our  pages 
the  four  drawings  shown  below.  She  says, 
"I  am  sending  a  few  illustrations  which  my 
third  grade  children  did  the  first  week  of 
school,  without  any  asaiatance  whatever.  Aa 
our  town  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  anthracite 
coal  repon,  you  will  see  that  some  of  them  have 
local  color  at  least." 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  permit  the  children 
at  leaat  once  a  week  to  make  drawinp  without 
dictation.  Many  a  surprise  has  come  to  the 
teacher  who  has  permitted  children  this  oppor- 
tunity of  individual  expression.  Willie,  who 
has  been  hopeless  at  drawing  flowers,  produces 
a  wonderful  canal  boat  drawing;  Mary,  who 
received  a  low  mark  in  crayon  drawing,  pro- 
duces a  paper  doll  and  complete  paper  ward- 
robe, worthy  of  a  child  much  older  in  years. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  hold  too  close  to  the 
teictbook  formulas  or  keep  too  rigidly  to  the 
course   learned   in   previous   years   in  some 


normal  course,  but  who  finds  from  the  children 
and  the  demands  of  time  what  fulfills  the  hour's 
most  important  need,  is  the  one  whose  prob- 
lems never  grow  old. 

Watch  the  children's  ideas,  and  give  them  an 
hour  a  week  to  draw  what  they  like  best  to  do. 
The  next  step  is  then  to  show  them  how  to 
better  their  subjects  and  how  these  things  m&y 
be  applied  to  make  beautiful  the  useful  objects 
around  them. 

SAND  BOX  PROBLEMS  may  be  diverei- 
fied  so  that  they  are  applicable  to  many  ages. 
For  instance,  note  the  simple  three-dimension 
illustration  of  the  cavedweller's  home  shown  cm 
the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  and  the  modem 
house  and  yard  constructed  by  primary  grade 
children.  Then,  below  is  shown  a  large  city 
worked  out  on  a  large  table.  No  finer  method 
exists  for  bringing  home  geographic  truths  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  world's  history  than  the 
working  out  of  the  forms  of  the  principals  of 
the  subject  being  studied. 


BT  THE  PUPILS  a 
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A  COTTAGB  AND  A  C 

TABLE    BT  THE    FUFILS   Of   THE  SPRINOFIELD,  UABS.,  SCROOIA 

Arcbitecta  used  to  depend  almost  entirely  land  contoura  and  the  relation  of  the  house  to 

upon  plana  to  tell  the  story  of  their  buildings  ite  arbitrary  suiroundiDga. 

to  be  constructed,  then  they  found  that  side  What  teacher  is  there  who  does  not  enjoy  the 

elevations  showed  more  and  that  perspectives  sandtable  problem  as  luUy  as  the  pupils  and 

were    still    more    easily    understood.    Now,  who  does  not  willingly  sacrifice  cherished  home 

many  of  them  work  out  or  have  worked  out,  objects  to  the  adornment  of  the  sand  table 

actual  models  in  clay,  cardboard,  modeling  subject? 

waxes,  or  other  substances  that  will  show  not  Ehacarded  wooden  blocks,  and  odds  and  ends 

only  the  house  and  all  its  sides  but  also  the  from  the  carpenter's  bench,  pebbles  from  the 
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beach,  rocks  from  the  wayside,  sprigs  from 
the  trees,  cardboard  boxes,  neglected  beads  and 
bite  of  glass  all  take  on  a  new  value  and  by  a 
fairy's  touch  become  castles  and  stone  walls, 
growing  trees,  bridges  and  lakes  in  the  minia- 
ture landscape  developed  on  the  sand  table  in 
the  corner.  The  teacher  in  the  Kindergarten 
or  Primary  grades  who  hasn't  a  sand  table  and 
the  child  who  can't  build  "real  houses  and 
bridges  and  flowered  paths"  is  losing  lots  of 
helpful  fun. 

FEBRUARY  PATRIOTIC  PROBLEMS: 
— The  two  birthdays  of  great  Americans  in  this 
month's  program  bring  fine  opportunities  for 
designs.  Several  of  our  pages  suggest  such 
posaibilitiee  and  particularly  Chose  pages  by 
Mies  Teesin  show  good  applications  to  page 
decorations  and  programs. 

The  subjects  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  will 
be  very  much  looked  up  by  students  for  use  in 
programs,  school  pubUcations,  invitations  and 
other  usee,  and  the  teacher  should  plan  to 
guide  this  use  along  the  right  channel.  It's 
easy  enough  to  find  a  good  subject  pertaining 
to  the  life  of  either  Washington  or  Lincoln,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  how  to  re-adapt  it  to 
some  particular  use.  If  the  problem  is  one  of  a 
booklet  cover  or  a  large  poster  there  are  distinct 
conditions  to  be  considered  and  every  user  of 
the  subject  should  have  them  pointed  out  to 

One  of  our  pages  shows  figures  of  American 
heroes  worked  out  in  strong  masses  of  dark  and 
light  for  poster  use.  Details  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  lights  and  only  those  essential 
parts  retained.  By  comparing  the  picture  of 
Washington    on    horseback    with    the    same 


subject  on  the  page  showing  Washington 
subjects,  this  method  of  working  shadow 
drawings  can  be  better  understood. 

On  the  page  opposite  to  the  Lincoln  portraits 
is  shown  four  renderii^  of  Lincoln  seated  at  a 
table.  Two  of  the  renderings  are  in  pencil  and 
ink  while  the  other  two  are  wash  drawings. 
Each  one  has  been  taken  from  the  same  subject 
but  interpreted  in  a  different  manner,  same 
particular  use  beii^  thought  of  while  the 
rendering  was  done. 

Every  art  student  should  have  some  training 
in  the  adaptation  of  rendering  to  specific  uaea. 
Many  students  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
professional  needs  fail  because  they  have  been 
taught  to  say  their  subject  only  in  one  way. 

SILHOUETTE  WORK.  The  making  of 
silhouette  borders  is  a  project  in  which  the 
whole  class  may  participate.  A  given  general 
plan  and  everyone  will  find  something  that  can 
be  cut  out  of  dark  paper  with  scissors  and 
added  to  the  border.  We  will  suppose  that  a. 
monthly  border  will  be  the  proposed  plan.  A 
certain  section  of  the  blackboard  or  wall  is  set 
aside  and  the  class  is  told  that  each  one  is  to 
contribute  some  cut-out  figure  or  native 
subject  that  belongs  to  the  month  of  February. 
To  avoid  duplication  of  subjects,  the  teacher 
may  propose  what  subject  each  row  or  each 
student  may  work  upon.  On  Assembly  Day 
the  teacher  assembles  the  subjects,  dected 
lieutenants  help  with  the  pasting  and  the  class 
should  participate  in  the  deciding  where 
subjects  will  look  the  best  for  pasting  in  the 
space.  Some  will  want  the  main  subject 
placed  in  the  center,  but  they  will  learn  that 
it  is  best  not  to  and  why,  and  that  balance  ia 
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produced  not  ae<xaaarily  by  the  same  kind  of 
Bubject  ID  the  opposite  aide  but  poaaibly  by 
other  smaller  subjects  but  more  of  them.  And 
the  first  thing  you  know,  the  whole  claae  hu 
developed  unknowingly  the  firet  principles  of 
pictorial  compomtion. 

VALENTINES:— The  three  pages  of  valen- 
tine suggestions  show  a  group  of  novel  ideas 
for  the  small  folks  to  make.  Most  of  them  are 
action  valentines — things  that  work — and  are  a 
delight  to  the  young  heart.  It  takes  only  a  few 
pieces  of  red  and  white  paper  and  a  little  paste 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  for  the  pupil  to  produce  a 
valentine  for  mother  that  will  be  far  more 
appreciated  than  the  machine-made,  "printed 
in  Germany,"  lace  paper  affair  usually  pur- 
chased valentine- 

The  Campbell  Kid  Valentine  was  designed 
by  Miss  Linda  S.  Connelly  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  describee  how  to  make  it  as  follows: 
A  CampbeU  Kid  Vatentint 

Materials  required: 

Tan  "cover  paper,"  12"  X 4". 
A  small,  red  "Denniaon"  heart  seal. 
A  Campbell  Kid  picture  from  an  adver- 
tisement. 

Two  "Crown  Paper  Fasteners"  No.  5. 
The  pattern  of  the  chair. 

The  first  St«p  in  making  the  illustrated  valen- 
tine is  to  trace  the  pattern  twice  and  then  cut 
out  carefully.  Fit  together  to  learn  which  is 
the  back  and  which  the  front  of  the  chair  and 
then  draw  the  stripes  and  line  of  ruffle  on  the 
front  and  back  pieces.  The  stripes  on  the 
ruffle  are  not  necessarily  a  continuation  of  those 
on  the  chair  but  must  be  of  the  same  width. 
Print  "Pebk-a-Boo,  I  Love  YooI"  on  the 


front,  using  lines  to  keep  the  printing  straight. 
Arrange  a  Campbell  Kid  between  the  front  and 
back  pieces  of  the  chair,  ho  that,  as  he  is  pulled 
forward,  he  will  appear  to  be  leaning  forward 
from  a  sitting  position  to  peek  around  the  side 
of  the  chair.  Stick  a  small  "Crown  Paper 
Fastener"  through  the  three  thicknesses  of 
paper  at  the  seat  of  the  chair  and  another  at 
the  top  of  the  chair.  Finally,  lay  a  thread  on 
the  Campbell  Kid's  arm,  and  paste  over  the 
hand  a  small,  "Dennison  Heart"  seal.  The 
thread  is  an  invitation  to  pull,  and  the  result 
is  interesting. 

CUT  PAPER  ILLUSTRATIONS  shown  on 
another  page  by  Miss  Teesin  are  well  demon- 
strated by  her  colonial  portrait  and  programs 
which  were  produced  with  the  scissors  and 
different  toned  papers.  Her  following  des- 
cription tells  more  about  the  work: 

"In  order  to  make  our  programs  for  this 
year's  Washington's  birthday  exercises  some- 
what different  from  those  of  previous  years,  we 
votod  on  cover  designs  made  of  cut  out  papeie. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  to  turn  the  problem  of 
cutting  papers  into  practical  use  of  this  kind, 
and  the  results  were  surprising  and  happy. 

Blue  soldiers  on  whit«  cards,  bordered  with 
fine  red  lines  and  lettered  in  red,  or  red  cherries 
with  brown  stems  and  green  leaves  o&  tan 
programs  were  indeed  attractive.  Folders 
were  designed  in  many  shapes  and  sites.  In 
order  to  make  duplicate  designs  or  repeatmg 
figures  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  same  on 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  at  one  time. 

Much  individuality  and  talent  was  shown  in 
the  various  designs  and  the  problem  was 
received  much  as  a  contest  for  producing  the 
most  artistic  program  covers. 
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SCHOOL  POSTERS  of  a  very  good  grade 
&re  received  every  month  by  the  Maqazine 
and  a  group  of  Good  Health  posters  are  ehown 
oa  this  page.  Those  posters  which  generally 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  beet  of  the  groups  are 
often  those  that  scatter  the  subjects  or 
endeavor  to  show  too  many  ideas  in  one  space. 


The  next  greatest  fault  is  having  the  figures  or 
lettering  or  design  too  small  for  the  spaoe 
filled.  Balance  not  only  means  balance  of  on« 
subject  with  another  but  also  the  balance  of 
the  entire  subject  to  the  poster  proportion  a^id 
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Editorial  News  and  Comment 


,  GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ART  TEACHERS: 
The  following  minimiim  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation  in  the  state  of  California 
permits  students  to  give  time  to  art  subjects 
and  fulfill  requirements.  The  State  Board  of 
Eklucation's  requirements  for  graduation  after 
July  1, 1920,  are  at  least  sixteen  units  of  work, 
in  which  the  following  must  be  included: 

A.  As  to  grouping,  two  majors  of  at  least 
three  units  each,  chosen  from  the  following  list: 

1.  Mathematics  (one  year  of  mechanical 
drawing  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of 
mathematics  if  desired.) 

2.  English  (a  one-year  course  in  citizenship 
may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  English,  if 
desired.) 

3.  Physical  and  Biological  Science. 

4.  Foreign  Language  (three  years  of  one 
foreign  language  or  two  years  in  each  of  two 
foreign  languages.) 

5.  History  and  Social  Science. 

B.  As  to  content: 
English,  two  years. 
Laboratory  Science,  one  year. 

United  States  History  and  Civics,  one  year. 

The  prescription  of  work  as  described  above 
allows  fully  half  the  work  in  high  school  to  be 
elected  by  the  individual  pupil.  The  following 
course  as  a  core  fulfills  the  State  Board  r^ 
quirements  and  allows  eight  units  of  work  to  be 
elected.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  student  to 
take  the  course  as  outlined  and  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  time  in  other  work  which  is 
not  prescribed,  such  as  commercial  work,  music 
or  any  other  one  subject  or  combination  of 
subjects: 

First  Year 
1.  English 1  unit 


2.  Physical  Education 

<$. 
4 


Second  Year 
L  English 

2.  Physical  Education 

3.  Modem  History 
4 


a  unit 


1  unit 

14  unit 

1  imit 


Third  Year 

1.  English    .... 

1  unit 

2.  United  States  History 

1  unit 

3.  Physical  Education   . 

4 

}i  unit 

•                  • 

5 

Fourth  Year 

•                  • 

1.  Civics  and  Economics 

1  unit 

2.  Physics  or  Chemistry 

1  unit 

3.  Physical  Education    . 

H  unit 

4 

•                  • 

6 

•                  • 

A.  C.  O. 

CALIFORNIA  recently  had  a  State  Art 
Conference  and  at  the  end  of  the  two-day 
session,  the  following  reconmiendations  were 
adopted  by  the  conference: 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  copies  of  the  following 
recommendations  be  sent  to  the  district  chair- 
men of  the  California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  state  presidents  of  the  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations,  with  a  request  for  their 
co-operation. 

''Wereoommend  that  the  fundamentals  of  art 
instruction  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  that  special  art  courses 
may  be  introduced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  may  receive  the  same  credit  toward 
graduation  from  the  high  school  as  is  now  given 
for  the  special  language  subjects.  (This  credit 
may  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  such 
special  courses  are  given  by  teachers  holding 
secondary  credentials.) 

"We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
the  art  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  to  formulate  minimum  requirements  for 
a  course  of  study,  and  to  suggest  some  plan  for 
the  furtherance  of  art  education  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  state. 

"We  suggest  that  any  plan  or  course  of  study 
be  so  formulated  that  the  individuality  of  art 
supervisors  and  teachers  shall  not  be  limited. 

We  recommend  that  coimty  or  circuit  art 
supervisors  be  employed  to  supervise  those 
schools  now  without  art  supervisors. 

Continued  on  page  ix 
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Editorial  Viewpoint 

PULLING  TOGETHER 

Pulling  toward  a  common  goal  may  be  accomplished  by  varied  results  and  by 
different  types  of  workers.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  team  of  athletes  accom- 
plishes victory  better  through  unified  individual  exertions  than  by  subserved, 
machine-like,  dictated  movements.  The  tug  of  war  may  be  won  by  large  and  small 
contestants  at  one  end  of  the  rope  each  holding  the  rope  in  his  own  particular 
style  and  digging  in  his  feet  to  grip  in  his  own  manner,  just  so  long  as  the  pulling 
is  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  same  direction.  If  at  the  other  end,  the  opposing 
team,  beautifully  uniformed  and  of  equal  stature,  all  hold  the  rope  according  to  the 
vogue  and  all  plant  their  feet  like  so  many  obelisk  Egyptian  figures  and  pull  at 
different  times  without  unity,  it  is  no  guess  as  to  who  will  receive  the  palm  of 
victory. 

Now  you  say,  just  why  all  this  athletic  comparison  and  appearance  on  the 
School  Arts  pages?  Simply,  that  I  wish  to  suggest  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  art  teachers  can  be  overcome  by  pulling  together.  A  long  pull— 
a  strong  pull,  and  all  pull  together!  Too  many  artists  hibernate  within  their 
artistic  temperaments,  each  thinking  that  his  progress  can  be  accomplished  single- 
handed.  Nothing  is  accomplished  successfully  without  the  necessary  considera- 
tion of  our  environment,  and  the  taking  into  account  of  our  fellow  men.  If  the 
opinions  of  our  fellow  men  stand  as  a  bar  to  our  progress,  we  must  just  stop  our 
horses,  tie  our  reins  and  get  down  and  examine  the  rock  that  obstructs  the  road. 
We  may  find  when  we  come  to  it  that  we  can  manouever  easily  around  it.  We 
may  find  that  a  little  argument  or  proding  will  send  it  on  down  the  hill,  or  it  may  be 
such  an  interesting  stone  that  we  will  hoist  it  into  our  wagon  and  incorporate  it  in 
our  plans.    Be  sure  that  every  obstacle  can  be  eliminated  or  absorbed. 

Every  art  teacher  has  obstacles,  and  just  as  every  art  teacher's  ever-observant 
eye  sees  far  more  details  in  everything  about  than  the  average  person,  so  likewise, 
his  mind's  eye  sees  and  magnifies  the  faults  that  surroimd  his  profession.  After 
all,  I  would  rather  be  the  art  teacher  with  handicapped  teaching  equipment  and 
lack  of  community  appreciation  for  art  instruction  and  throttled  school  periods, 
than  the  most  noted  teacher  of  the  usual  "cut-and-dried-dictated-iron-boimd" 
academic  subjects.  Now,  wouldn't  you?  If  the  community  needs  missionary  work 
in  art  appreciation,  if  the  students  lack  a  true  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  work, 
if  the  school  directors  consider  art  a  non-essential  study  and  the  first  to  be  clipped 
from  the  curriculum  when  the  taxes  are  meager, — ^then  that's  where  a  "pull 
together"  can  eliminate  the  obstacle.  It  won't  do  for  you  personally  to  look  at 
the  stone  and  chide  it  for  its  lack  of  foresight  or  to  write  to  your  town  paper  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stone  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
landscape;  the  best  way  is  for  a  unified  band  of  workers  to  decide  to  demonstrate 
that  the  stone  is  interfering  with  the  free  progress  of  the  community's  growth 
along  lines  of  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned.    The  stone  will  soon  disappear. 

Drawing  and  painting  has  its  part  in  the  nation's  education.  Industrial  art 
has  its  part,  and  each  will  do  its  part  more  wholesomely  when  they  are  combined 
as  one.  Industrial  art  is  in  the  nation's  eye.  It  may  be  overdone,  in  many  places 
it  is  overdone  at  the  sacrifice  of  drawing  and  painting.  Time  will  correct  the  fault. 
The  pendulum  will  swing  back  and  a  more  consistent  application  be  made. 
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I  know  of  no  better  group  of  people  than  the  art  teachers  to  help  the  community 
to  know  what  art  education  hopes  to  accomplish;  and  they  can  pull  together  in  this 
aim  by  organizing.  Many  organizations  do  exist  and  their  results  have  been  good, 
but  why  not  organize  smaller  and  more  local  art  organizations  among  the  teachers 
of  a  city  or  a  county  that  will  be  not  a  social  organization  only,  but  a  real,  live, 
active,  minute-man  gathering,  pulling  together  to  make  art  education  the  most 
active  thing  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  an  organization,  so  formed,  through  its  active 
participation  in  art  affairs  could  not  become  sought-for  advisors  in  matters  of  civic 
art  and  architectural  changes  in  their  community.  I'm  sure  that  where  the 
protests  of  the  individual  to  the  curtailments  of  art  instruction  would  not  be  heard, 
a  city  or  a  county  board  would  give  respectful  hearings  to  the  resolutions  of  an 
organization.  Fm  sure  that  an  organization  could  arrange  by  divided  duties  of 
its  members,  exhibitions  from  time  to  time  of  its  own  work  and  work  from  other 
parts  which  would  demonstrate  to  invited  parents  the  very  great  importance  of 
art  education  to  the  nation's  growth.  Handicraft  exhibitions  and  the  display  of 
the  beauties  of  peasant  crafts  would  help  to  show  the  beauty  of  handwork,  for 
work's  sake  and  not  for  sale's  sake. 

I'm  sure  that  a  publicity  committee  could  keep  constantly  before  the  readers 
of  the  community,  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  brief  news  notes  of  art  events 
through  the  country  as  well  as  important  local  activities.  I'm  sure  that  to  meet 
such  a  program  would  instill  "getting  busy"  to  have  something  to  write  about,  and 
that  such  notices  would  help  create  respect  for  art  in  the  community. 

I'm  sure  such  an  organization  could  enable  a  figure  class  or  a  design  class  to  be 
conducted  successfully  among  the  teachers  during  the  week-end  and  promote  the 
growth  of  their  work  and  the  more  cheerful  accomplishment  of  their  week's  duties; 
and  I'm  sure  that  many  other  things  could  be  accomplished  by  such  organizations 
where  everyone  is  an  equal  member  and  pulling  together  for  the  community's 
good,  is  the  main  incentive. 

In  this  issue  we  have  strong  articles  by  Mr.  Pelikan,  Miss  Hillyar  and  Mr. 
Flynn.  These  and  other  articles  are  worthy  of  very  careful  reading  and  thought 
by  art  teachers.  There  are  great  truths  and  reasonings  presented  in  their  state- 
ments. After  reading  them  be  sure  to  have  others  read  them  also.  Each  article 
may  fit  some  particular  case.  They  may  help  temper  down  some  extreme  view- 
point. The  articles  vary  in  viewpoints,  but  they  are  all  individual  and  immensely 
sincere,  and  after  all  they  are  pulling  toward  one  goal  and  that  is,  a  greater  under- 
standing of  what  should  comprise  American  Art  Education. 


An  Old  Will 


Written  some  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago  by  a  Friend  of  Little 
Children — Boys  and  Girls  and  Lovers  and  Old  Folks, 

'*  TN  THE  NAME  OP  GoD,  AMEN — I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound  and  dispos- 
^  ing  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  publish  this  day  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  order,  as  justly  as  I  may,  to  distribute  my  interest  in  the  world  among 
succeeding  men. 


i 
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''And  First,  that  part  of  my  interest  which  is  known  in  the  law  and  recognized 
in  the  sheep-bound  volumes  as  my  property,  being  inconsiderable  and  of  none 
accoimt,  I  make  no  account  of  it  in  this,  my  will. 

"My  right  to  live,  it  being  a  life  estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal,  but,  these  things 
excepted,  all  else  in  the  world  I  now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 

"Item — I  leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only  for  the  life  of  their  childhood, 
all  and  every,  the  dandelions  of  the  fields  and  the  daisies  thereof,  with  the  right  to 
play  among  them  freely,  according  to  the  custom  of  children,  warning  them  at  the 
same  time  against  thistles.  And  I  devise  to  children  the  yellow  shores  of  creeks  and 
the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  with  the  dragon-flies  that  skim  the 
surface  of  said  water,  and  the  odors  of  the  willows  that  dip  into  said  waters,  and  the 
white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the  giant  trees. 

"And  I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  the  night  and  the  moon  and  the  train  of  the  milky  way  to  wonder  at,  but 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights  hereinafter  given  to  lovers;  and  I  give  to  each 
child  the  right  to  choose  a  star  that  shall  be  his,  and  I  direct  that  the  child's  father 
shall  tell  him  the  name  of  it,  in  order  that  the  child  shall  always  remember  the 
name  of  that  star  after  he  has  learned  and  forgotten  astronomy. 

"Item — I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields  and  conunons  where 
ball  may  be  played,  and  all  the  snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all  streams 
and  ponds  where  one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of 
their  boyhood.  And  all  meadows,  with  the  clover  blooms  and  butterflies  thereof; 
and  all  woods  with  their  appurtenances  of  squirrels  and  whirring  birds  and  echoes 
and  strange  noises;  and  all  distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with  the 
adventures  there  found,  I  do  give  to  said  boys  to  be  theirs,  and  I  give  to  said  boys 
each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all  pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the 
burning  wood  or  coal,  to  enjoy  with  let  or  hindrance  and  without  any  encumbrance 
of  cares. 

"  Item — to  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world,with  whatever  they  may  need, 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red,  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  snow  of  the  hawthome, 
the  sweet  strains  of  music,  or  aught  else  they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the 
lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

"Item — ^To  young  men  jointly,  being  a  brave,  mad  crowd,  I  devise  and 
bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring  sports  of  rivalry.  I  give  to  them  the  disdain  of 
weakness  and  undaunted  confidence  of  their  own  strength.  Though  they  are  rude 
and  rough,  I  leave  to  them  alone  the  power  of  making  lasting  friendships  and 
possessing  companies;  and  to  them  exclusively,  I  give  all  merry  songs,  and  brave 
choruses  to  sing,  with  smooth  voices  to  troll  them  forth. 

"Item — and  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or  youths  or  lovers,  I  leave 
Memory,  and  I  leave  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Bums  and  Shakespeare 
and  of  other  poets,  if  there  are  others,  and  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children,  or 
youths  or  lovers,  I  leave,  too,  the  knowledge  of  what  a  rare,  rare  world  it  is. " 

Charles  Lounsburt 
Witness:    Milium  Fish 
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WEEK  DAY  FIGURE 


ON  THURSDAY  NEATLY  DRESS  THEM 

A  WORKING  DBAWINO,  BT  DOROTHT  O.   RICX 


Sehoel  Arlt  Maeannt,  Fetruarv  19tl 
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WEEK  DAY  FIGURE 


ON  FRIDAY  I  PLAY  THEY'RE  ILL 

THB   SUBJECT  FOR  FRIDAY,   BY  DOROTHY   G.   RICE 
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FULLSHADEPCWnMITArFlNEGKAM  PAPER. 


WOfiHAiepOimUlTArMEnUMaCAIC  RAPES. 

DirrBRBNT  PAFEB8  REQDIBE  VABTINO  DKaREHS  OF  BHASINO  IN  DBAWINOB  TO  PRODUCE  RK8PONDINO 

RSanUTS  IN  THB  PINIBBED  PRINT.      THE  COARSER  THE  PAPER  THE  LESS  BHADINO  SHOUU)    BE    DUD 
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SehiHl  Arit  Uaearint,  Fibruarv  I9t! 


(Conlinued  from  page  S6i) 

"We  recommend  that  the  normal  achool 
praeidente  and  the  director  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  State  UniverBity  be  urged  to 
permit  the  instnictoTS  of  the  various  ait 
departments  of  those  schools  to  do  extension 
work  in  their  immediate  distiicta. 

"We  recommend  that  the  minimum  time 
devoted  to  art  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  be  two  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
entire  school  year  for  eight  years. 

"We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of 
section  1620  of  the  Pohtical  Code  shall  be 
interpreted  to  include  all  the  material  required 
to  carry  on  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
and  request  school  administrators  to  see  that 
sufficient  free  materials  be  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

"We  recommend  that  art  instruction  in  the 
high  schools  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
other  subjects  in  both  time  and  ciedit  ^owed 
for  its  study. 

"We  recommend  that  in  each  high  school  of 
the  state  at  least  one  full  elective  course  in  art 
be  provided. 

"We  recommend  that  regulai'  high  school 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  graphic  art  unices  specially 
trained  in  that  subject. 

"We  recommend  that  the  art  instruction  in 
the  state  be  strengthened  by  more  study  of 
drawing  and  design  by  the  manual  training  and 
crafts  teachers,  and  by  more  study  of  the  crafts 
by  the  drawing  and  art  teachers;  and  alao  that 
more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  instruction  in 
the  crafts  using  metal,  wood,  clay,  etc.,  in 
order  to  bring  the  principles  of  constructive 
design  in  these  materials  up  to  the  standards 
DOW  attained  in  the  textile  crafts. 

"We  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  art 
alliance,  state  wide  in  scope,  to  include  business 
men,  manufacturers,  salesmen,  artists,  art 
teachers,  and  educators,  and  all  people  raa- 
■  oected  with  industries,  for  the  promotion  of  a 
greater  co-operation  in  matters  of  art  and  taste 
between  producing  designers,  craftsmen  and 
consumers. 

"We  recommend  the  appointment  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  a  publicity 
committee  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
concerning  graphic  art." 


Take  a  kit  of  it  with 
you  this  Summer 

You  can  take  Strathmore  with 
you  anywhere,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  climatic  changes 
do  not  affect  it. 

Mountain  mists  will  not  curl 
Strathmore,  nor  will  estrcmes  of 
heat  or  cold  alter  its  perfect 
surface. 

Your  dealer  sells  it — or  will,  if  you 
ask  him  to.  In  the  meantime, 
write  for  samples. 


STRATHMORE 
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THE  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE 
WESTERN  ARTS  ASSOCIATION  wUl  be 
held  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  May  3rd  to  6tb  inclu- 
sive. This  Association  was  formerly  the 
Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 
Association,  and  all  those  interested  in  Art, 
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Manual  Traioing,  Home  Economics,  and  i 
Vocational  Education  are  eligible  to  member'  ' 
ship.  The  preeent  memberahip  includes  the 
leading  educational  people  along  these  lines  in 
the  country.  The  membership  fee  is  S2.00. 
The  present  officers  are,  President,  Miss  Ruth 
Raymond,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art 
Education,  Univeraity  of  Minnesota^  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Siepert,  Dean,  Indus- 
trial Teacher  Training,  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  Illinoisi  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  Miss  Florence  H.  Fitch,  Director  of 
Art  Instruction,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Abbott,  Director,  Department  of 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  For  further  infor- 
mation, kindly  address  the  Secretary,  234  N. 
Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

JOHN  W.  BEATTY,  D^ector  of  Fine  Arte, 
Carnegie  Institute,  announces  the  Twentieth 
Annual  International  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
to  be  held  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
next.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
to  bring  together  a  representative  group  of 
works  by  the  best  contemporary  painters  of  all 
nations.  The  total  numbo'  of  works  coming 
from  England  and  Scotland  is  about  ten  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year,  while  the  French 
representation  will  be  in  number  about  the 
same.  Belgium,  Italy,  Norway,  Spain  and 
Sweden  will  contribute  fully  as  many  as  were 
contributed  to  the  last  International  Exhibi- 
tion, A  gold,  silver,  and  bronie  medal  will  be 
awarded  with  prises  of  tlSOO,  SIOOO,  and  9500, 
respectively. 

^  CHENEY  BROTHERS,  manufacturers  of 

F  Uui  the  ailk  which  has  achieved  an  interikational 

'^ida.  reputation,   are  advancing  the  cause  of  good 

■H  Industrial  Art  in  a  unique  way.     Their  pro- 

^^  gressive  program  has  led  them  to  the  old  world 

aIu»  for  ideas,  from    whence    their    artiste    have 

returned  bearing  impressionB  of  Oriental  and 

European  life  which  are  being  transfwred  to 

silk.     For  purposes  of  education  these  BUggM- 

tions,  in  the  form  of  Panorama  Prints,  hava 

been  published  in  a  little  canvas-covered  %e1«h 

Book,  a.  study  of  which  will  be  to  the  advantage 

of  any  teacher  of  Industrial  Art.     They  also 

issue  a  mass  of  literature  covering  the  history  of 

silk  manufacture  and  historic  notes  about  ^k- 

producing  countries,  which  in  themselves  ore 

examples  of  Applied  Art.    Those  of  our  readers 

who  are  seeking  information  along  the  line  of 

Industrial  Art  will  be  rewarded  by  writing  to 

Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester,  Conn., 

asking  for  a  copy  of  Panorama  Prints  and  other 

educational  literature. 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  MEETING  of  the 
Eastern  Arts  Asaooiatioa  at  Baltimore  on  March 
24,  25,  and  26,  promiBee  to  be  of  unuflual 
interest.  Maj.  Fred  P.  Reagle,  Vice-President 
of  the  Association,  has  charge  of  the  program 
and  has  already  secured  some  of  the  strongest 
epeakera  in  the  East.  The  tentative  program 
will  be  issued  in  printed  fonn  to  all  members 
before  March  1. 

The  local  committee  with  Mr.  Theodore 
Hanford  Pond  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Gale  as  Secretary,  have  plans  well  matured 
for  entertaining  the  convention,  llie  head- 
quarters will  be  the  Maryland  Institute  which 
has  ample  accommodations  for  all  meetings 
as  well  as  for  the  exhibits  both  educational  and 
commercial  which  will  again  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  convention.  The  Institute  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  convenient  to 
the  railroad  stations  and  to  the  hotels. 

The  committee  is  planning  to  provide  auto- 
mobile excursions  to  the  art  galleries  and 
museums  as  well  as  to  places  of  historic  interest, 
with  both  of  which  Baltimore  is  so  well  favored. 
The  program  will  provide  definite  time  for  such 
excursions.  Baltimore  being  only  one  hour's 
ride  from  Washington,  it  will  thus  be  possible 
for  visitors  to  include  a  trip  to  the  National 
Capitol  in  their  convention  plana. 

In  this  Baltimore  meeting  the  officers  of  the 
Association  are  endeavoring  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial Art  Interests  throughout  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  which  have  hitherto  been  out 
of  the  reach  of  such  conventjoos. 

Inquiries  relative  to  exhibits,  advertisii^;  or 
entertainment  should  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
Walter  R.  Gale,  Baltimore  City  College,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  will  be  the  dominant 
note  in  the  Bchool  Arts  Maoazink  for 
March.  Both  text  and  illustrations  in  hand 
are  of  the  highest  quality.  Don't  miss  the 
March  number. 
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A  Municipal 
Industrial  Art  School  for  Your  City 


H.  M.  KURTZWORTH 


EITHER  America  uses  the  valuable 
talents  of  her  people  to  develop  the 
advantages  which  nature  so  bountifully 
supplies  her  or  both  are  lost  through 
neglect. 

Talent  is  like  rich  soil  which  bears  no 
crops  unless  it  is  recognized,  tilled, 
planted  and  cultivated. 

Too  much  of  our  precious  creative 
talent  bears  no  crop  for  the  individual, 
the  city  or  the  state,  because  its  value 
has  not  been  appreciated.  Schools  are 
seldom  found  which  inspbe  and  apply 
it.  The  individual  has  not  known  how 
talent  could  be  used  and  manufacturers 
and  merchants  have  seen  little  relation- 
ship between  it  and  national  wealth,  in 
making  rough  materials  furnish  useful 
and  attractive  objects  for  every  day  use. 

As  a  nation  of  amateurs,  America 
holds  all  honors.  We  must  begin  to 
train  ourselves  as  experts  or  lose  the 
world's  industrial  respect.  Our  politics, 
our  economics,  our  education,  all  suffer 
because  of  a  lack  of  foresight  and  con- 
tinuity. In  politics,  almost  anyone  who 
desires  may  be  elected  to  an  ofl&ce  re- 
gardless of  his  fitness,  and  as  soon  as  he 
does  become  fit  through  experience  he  is 
replaced  by  another  amateur  to  continue 
the*  reign  of  near-progress.  Similarly, 
the  economic  situation  is  too  often  con- 


trolled by  those  who  in  remedial  ability 
at  least,  are  but  experimenters,  the 
object  apparently  being  not  to  give 
better  goods  at  the  same  or  a  less  cost, 
but  to  produce  cheaper  goods  at  a 
greater  cost,  while  the  less  amateur 
European  profits  by  our  ignorance  or 
inexperience  as  we  may  choose  to  call  it. 
Our  amateurism  shows  itself  in  our 
education  in  that  it  gives  future  citizens 
a  good  grounding  in  the  generaUties  and 
then  turns  them  loose  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  real  world  as  best  an 
amateur  may,  with  the  result  that 
AMERICA  HAS  DONE  PRACTI- 
CALLY NOTHING  TO  USE  THE 
ARTISTIC  TALENT  OF  HER 
CITIZENS  TO  DEVELOP  HER 
NATURAL  RESOURCES.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  we 
are  awakening  to  a  realization  of  our 
predicament  and  in  order  that  we  may 
not  lose  our  heritage  we  have  put  into 
operation  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  which, 
in  spending  $4,329,000.00  for  vocational 
education  during  1921-22,  will  to  some 
degree  transform  our  amateur  citizens 
into  expert  workers. 

Unfortunately,  no  means  is  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  direct  discovery, 
inspiration  and  training  of  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  all,  the  constructive 
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talent  of  the  designer  and  the  craftsman, 
yet  it  is  here  that  the  nation's  industrial 
future  is  to  be  made  or  unmade. 

1,     The     Value    of    Training    Special 

Talent. 

In  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
the  2%  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessions are  comparatively  insignificant, 
nevertheless,  these  doctors,  lawyers, 
actors,  preachers,  teachers,  designers, 
artists  and  sculptors  provide  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  whatsoever  progress  we  make  as  a 
nation. 

Talent  being  an  etherial  thing  is  very 
easily  overlooked,  not  only  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  but  too  often  by  the  very 
people  who  possess  it.  Just  as  one 
designer  can  keep  a  thousand  workmen 
busy  carrying  out  his  ideas  in  furniture, 
for  instance,  and  hundreds  of  salesmen 
busy  selling  it  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  users,  in  such  a  manner  the  welfare  of 
the  consiuner,  the  salesman,  the  work- 
man of  the  nation  depends  definitely 
upon  the  training  of  creative  designers. 
Yet,asout  of  a  population  of  91,972,266, 
as  shown  by  the  1910  Census,only  about 
2%  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the 
professions,  and  of  these  only  98,166  or 
about  5%  of  the  professions  and  about 
1-10  of  1%  of  the  whole  population  are 
interested  directly  in  the  creative  and 
industrial  arts. 

Is  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to  bother 
with  so  small  a  number,  one  in  a  thou- 
sand? 

If  the  personal,  domestic  and  civic, 
social,  economic  and  industrial  welfare 
of  the  citizen,  the  city  and  the  nation 
are  worth  while,  then  we  must  trouble 
ourselves  about  using  more  of  the  talents 
of  our  people  to  utilize  our  national 
resources    in    the    face    of    European 


competitors,  even  though  in  point  of 
comparative  numbers  they  seem 
insignificant. 

The  few  advantages  that  man  calls 
civilization  are  but  the  generalization  of 
progress  brought  about  by  those 
talented  ones  of  the  human  race.  In 
these  days  when  the  machine  almost 
dominates  the  doing  of  things,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  those  with  manual  gift  to 
see  the  need  or  worth  of  using  their 
talent.  Unfortunately,  we  3well  in  the 
cycle  of  the  cheap  and  easy.  Yesterday 
it  was  a  **game''  of  ' 'something  for 
nothing, "  now  in  the  days  of  high  price 
reaction  we  are  forced  to  pay  "consider- 
able for  as  little  as  possible,  '*  and  in  the 
near  event  of  foreign  competition  there 
is  no  telling  what  may  happen  to  our 
industries  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
select  the  talented  citizens  and  train 
them  to  use  their  skill  in  giving  the 
world  products  for  every  day  use  that 
are  at  once  attractive,  durable  and 
profitable  instead  of  shipping  our  raw 
materials  abroad  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  things  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion demands. 

2.     How  can  Talents  be  Trained? 

1.  Only  by  providing  proper  facili- 
ties for  the  training. 

2.  By  inspiring  people  to  want  the 
training. 

3.  By  making  the  training  very 
practical. 

4.  By  showing  how  the  training  can 
be  sold. 

5.  By  seeing  that  it  is  bought  and 
used. 

1.  Since  most  colleges  find  that  the 
bulk  of  their  students  come  from 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the 
benefits  of  a  local  educational  institu- 
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tion  of  any  kind  would  accrue  to  the 
city  with  the  wisdom  to  support  and 
maintain  it.  Talents  can  be  trained 
anywhere,  sometimes  better  away  from 
home  than  at  home  but  if  you  want  your 
home  talent  to  bring  a  benfit  to  your 
home  town,  you  must  plan  to  train  it 
there,  otherwise,  you  will  do  well  if  it 
does  not  all  stay  where  it  is  generally 
trained,  in  the  larger  city  where  you  are 
not  directly  helped. 

In  other  words,  an  industrial  art 
school  can  not  only  benefit  a  city  by 
training  students  to  supply  demands  of 
the  present  industries  but  can  be  the 
experimental  station  for  the  training  of 
the  people  who  shall  establish  new 
industries  to  still  further  develop  the 
personal  and  geographic  facilities  of  a 
community  to  their  utmost.  A  local 
school,  therefore,  is  necessary  if  there 
are  special  local  problems  to  solve. 

2.  Further,  people  with  talent  will 
not  study  unless  they  see  the  demand 
for  it.  Most  people  with  talent  appar- 
ently seldom  realize  that  the  arts  have 
any  connection  with  the  industries  of 
their  vicinity.  Industrial  exhibitions, 
planned  in  co-operaton  with  local 
factories,  stores  and  craftsmen,  help 
people  to  see  how  city  products  are 
made  and  inspire  them  to  discover  and 
possibly  use  their  aptitudes. 

3and4.  Not  only  do  talented  people 
need  definite  and  practical,  rather  than 
purely  appreciative  training,  but  they 
must  be  taught  to  apply  their  efforts  to 
the  solving  of  the  real  problems  of  the 
community  and  through  such  work  to 
fill  positions  in  local  establishments. 
This,  of  course,  requires  an  enlightened 
type  of  manufacturer  and  tradesman, 
not  always  found  in  every  city  as  yet. 

5.     Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 


school  with  manufacturers  and  trades- 
people is  the  basis  not  only  of  helping 
them  advance,  but  through  them  an 
industrial  art  school  can  make  the 
whole  community  more  progressive, 
because  the  modern  business  is  based  on 
the  service  and  satisfaction  of  the 
customer,  by  helping  create  and  fulfil 
a  demand  for  the  fine  grade  of  goods 
which  American  standards  of  living 
require. 

3,    Does    Your    Community    Need    an 

Industrial  Art  School? 

By  making  a  survey  of  your  city  and 
state,  you  can  ascertain,  even  as  did 
Grand  Rapids,  whether  or  not  an 
industrial  art  school  would  be  of  benefit. 
Go  to  your  library,  search  out  the  most 
recent  census  reports  on  manufacturers 
and  occupations;  get  data  from  your 
state  labor  commission  and  the  statistics 
of  your  local  chamber  of  commerce; 
get  the  state  geographical  and  agricul- 
tural surveys;  find  out  what  your 
natural  resources  are,  and  compare  these 
with  the  uses  made  of  them.  Then 
formulate  your  findings  into  a  Chart 
such  as  Chart  I.  Make  it  large  enough 
to  be  impressive.  The  original  for  this 
Michigan  Chart  was  on  detail  paper, 
36"  X  48". 

It  showed  that  if  a  state  ranks  first 
in  a  given  raw  material,  she  will  not  be 
living  up  to  her  possibilities  unless  a 
similar  rank  is  attained  in  goods  made 
from  that  raw  product.  In  (1)  Lmnber 
products,  Michigan  stands  in  a  good 
position,  since  she  ranks  fourth  in  the 
raw  product  and  has  sufficient  skill  to 
use  it  effectively  enough  to  hold  second 
place  in  the  finished  product,  furniture. 

In  using  her  mineral  resources,  (2) 
and  (3),  she  still  has  progress  to  make, 
for  although  nature  places  her  third  for 
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raw  copper  and  iron,  the  skilled  use  she 
makes  of  these  metals  only  places  her 
twelfth  and  ninth,  since  Eastern  states 
train  workers  to  supply  the  demand  for 
finer  work  except  in  the  making  of 
automobiles.  Michigan's  opportunities 
for  progress  are  shown  similarly  in  (4), 
(5)  and  (6),  paper,  wool  and  leather 
products  where  design  is  involved. 

Survey  your  own  city  statistics  to 
discover  the  data  indicated  on  Chart  II 
under  (2)  economic  facts,  and  (3)  group 
factors. 

If  you  find  as  you  probably  will,  that 
the  arts  enter  into  the  enrichment  of 
your  city  by  adding  value  to  its  manu- 
factured products,  and  if  there  is  no 
adequate  way  of  training  people  with 
talent  to  carry  on  or  establish  related 
industries,  it  becomes  your  privilege  to 
map  out  a  plan  of  action  toward  pro- 
viding an  industrial  art  school  that  will 


fill  the  break  which  now  exists  in  your 
city  because  of  a  lack  of  such  necessary 
training  facilities. 
^.     Chart  Four  City  aa  an  Art  Center. 

Make  it  very  plain  to  yourself  and 
then  to  all  other  citizens  that  they  are 
all  vitally  interested  in  the  Arts  whether 
they  are  artists  or  not,  since  drawing 
and  design  enter  into  every  department 
of  modern  life  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
and  effect  the  public  (4)  either  as 
producers  in  factories  or  distributors  in 
stores  and  finally  as  consumers  at  home- 
Show  how  every  one  therefore  is 
interested  in  the  "Constructive  Process" 
(5)  five-eights  of  which  is  definitely 
connected  with  design,  whether  one 
buys  or  sells  or  makes  anything,  be  it  a 
breakfast  food  or  a  bungalow. 

Point  out  also  the  various  branches  of 
understanding  (6)  which  enable  people 
to  comprehend  the  step  and  possibly 
(7)  to  participate  in  that  branch  of 
endeavor.  In  this  way  you  make  a  list 
of  the  various  positions  which  could  be 
occupied  in  your  city  by  trained  men, 
and  the  ends  toward  which  those  with 
talents  should  be  educated. 

Next  list  the  courses  necessary  to 
train  students  in  an  Industrial  Art 
School  to  fill  these  positions  and  you  are 
ready  to  show  the  results  (9)  that  should 
be  expected  of  such  an  institution. 

The  next  stepis  to  interest  your  towns- 
people in  their  city's  predicament  and 
to  help  you  solve  the  problem  of  making 
your  chart  work  out  as  a  real  institution. 

Nothing  could  do  this  better  or  make 
the  facts  on  your  chart  more  definite 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
your  city  showing  the  work  of  the 
various  groups  (3)  whose  tasks  involve 
design  and  craftsmanship. 

The  place  of  drawing  in  the  scheme  of 
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making  the  products  will  be  overlooked, 
however,  unless  the  motives,  sketches, 
designs,  working  drawings  and  models 
are  shown  along  with  the  finished 
examples  as  outlined  in  the  "Con- 
structive Process."  (5). 

No  better  way  of  proving  to  the 
manufacturers,  the  merchants,  the 
educators,  the  workers,  citizens  and 
artists  themselves,  the  value  of  skilled 
workmanship  in  making  raw  materials 
more  valuable  has  been  devised. 

If  you  would  succeed  as  an  art 
educator  in  the  broadest  sense,  never 
show  a  finished  product,  drawing  or 
design  in  any  exhibition  without  show- 
ing also  something  of  how  it  was 
accomplished.  Many  of  our  museums 
are  happily  making  their  collections 
interesting  and  valuable  by  this  simple 
but  very  easily  overlooked  means. 
5,    Founding  the  Grand  Rapids  School, 

It  was  in  May  1916  that  the  chart 
shown  here  was  prepared  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
after  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  of  New  York, 


had  delivered  an  inspiring  lecture  to  a 
group  of  representative  Grand  Rapids 
citizens  on  the  "Crying  Need  of  Grand 
Rapids."  In  this  lecture,  he  showed 
how  the  city's  future,  and,  to  a  great 
extent  the  taste  of  America  in  furniture, 
depended  on  an  Industrial  Art  School 
which  was  located  in  the  recognized 
center  of  the  furniture  industry. 

A  committee  of  representative  citi- 
zens, including  fiumiture  manufacturers, 
designers,  educators  and  business  men 
knowing  the  value  of  the  kind  of  training 
that  would  help  the  city's  industries, 
urged  the  Board  of  Education  to 
establish  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Grand  Rapids  School  of  Art  and 
Industry.  The  top  floor  of  a  building 
was  set  aside  for  studios  and  work  shops, 
a  catalogue  was  published  and  students 
hearing  of  the  opportunity  through 
newspaper  co-operation,  began  to  at- 
tend the  day  and  the  night  classes. 
The  day  students  were  largely  graduates 
of  the  high  schools  and  the  night 
workers  came  from  all  branches  of  the 
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city's  activities.  The  majority  of  the 
night  students,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
did  not  apply  for  work  connected  with 
the  furniture  industry  but  chose  the 
graphic  arts  at  first,  largely  because 
most  of  them  were  connected  with  the 
furniture  industry  in  the  day  time  and 
had  not  been  shown  where  drawings  and 
designs  entered  into  it  or  could  help 
them. 

However,  through  exhibitions  where- 
in the  romance  of  the  furniture  industry 
and  the  value  of  drawing  to  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  attitude  has  been 
changed  and  considerable  interest  is 
evident  in  all  branches  of  furniture 
drawing,  rod  making  and  detailing. 

6,    Courses  Based  on  IndvMrial  Needs. 

None  of  the  ordinary  hit  or  miss 
methods  of  the  academic  art  school  are 
used.  Each  course  is  aimed  definitely 
to  connect  up  with  the  industrial  needs 
of  the  city  and  prepares  students 
definitely  toward  that  end.  In  the  day 
classes  the  work  of  the  first  year  students 
gives  them  a  firm  foundation  for  later 
development  into  any  branch  of  indus- 
trial or  graphic  art.  The  classes  are 
arranged  as  follows: — 

8-11  12-3 

Mod.      Drawing.  Historic  Styles. 

Tues.      Mech.Drawing.  Lettering  or  Modeling. 

Wed.       Color.  Design. 

Thurs.    Mech.  Drawing.  Figure  Drawing,  Illustration. 

Fri.         Drawing.  Design. 

EVENINGS  7-9. 

Mon.  Furniture  Design,  Commercial  Design,  Archi- 
tectural Design. 

Tues.      Life  Class. 

Wed.       Sketch  Class. 

Thurs.    life  Class. 

Fri.  Furniture  Design,  CommercialJ  Design,  Archi- 

tectural Design. 

The  night  classes  and  the  second  year 
work  are  largely  devoted  to  specialized 
pursuits,  where  many  of  the  work-a-day 
problems  of  the  students  are  brought  to 


school  for  solution.  Lecture  courses  on 
architecture  and  interior  decoration  and 
various  other  aspects  of  art  appreciation 
have  proven  valuable  ways  of  spreading 
the  work  and  inspiring  citizens  to  a 
fuller  use  of  the  school  facilities. 

Co-operation  with  the  various 
interests  of  the  city  involving  the  arts 
has  made  the  school  not  only  helpful 
but  has  brought  about  a  reciprocity 
which  is  most  valuable. 

7.     Res^dts. 

Directly  and  indirectly  the  results  of 
the  first  municipal  Industrial  Art  School 
are  very  gratifying.  A  number  of 
talented  students  have  been  helped  to 
use  their  skill  in  building  up  the  welfare 
of  the  city  in  various  capacities,  com- 
mercial designers,  detailers,  furniture 
salesmen,  interior  decorators,  drafts- 
men, window  decorators,  art  writers, 
furniture  decorators  and  builders.  The 
school  and  the  students  have  partici- 
pated in  a  Better  Homes  Show.  They 
have  staged  several  little  theatre  pro- 
ductions. They  planned  and  success- 
fully carried  out  several  industrial  art 
Exhibitions  in  collaboration  with  the 
Art  Association,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Furniture  Manufacturers  and  the 
designers.  They  have  won  several 
contests.  They  have  pointed  out  new 
ways  of  using  the  city's  raw  or  imfinished 
materials. 

Altogether  the  school  is  fulfilling  its 
obligation  to  the  citizens  who  support  it 
through  their  taxes  in  that  it  takes  raw 
talent  (worth  nothing  without  training), 
educates  it  and  keeps  it  in  the  city  to 
make  the  city  a  better  place  to  live  in 
by  skillfully  using  raw  materials  (also 
worthless  without  refinement)  to  the 
greatest  advantage  as  the  basis  of  the 
city's  riches  and  individual  culture. 
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8,     The  Future, 

In  time,  the  seeds  which  were  planted 
in  1916  and  are  now  sprouting,  will, 
through  the  interest  the  school  is 
creating,  bring  many  changes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city.  Already  a 
movement  is  under  way  and  tentative 
plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  Institute 
of  Decorative  Arts  which  will  house  the 
most  comprehensive  educational  collec- 
tion of  the  arts  connected  with  the  home. 
The  School  will  be  located  in  this 
building  and  through  this  combination. 
Grand  Rapids  will  not  only  enhance  her 
reputation  as  a  furniture  manufacturing 
and  selling  center  but  she  will  also 
become  the  Mecca  for  the  inspiration  of 
good  taste  in  the  American  Home  and 
perhaps  through  her  efforts  there  will 


come  the  true  American  type  of  the 

style  of  decoration. 

9.    Conserve  Your  City^s  Talent  Now. 

As  a  business  proposition  every  city 
should  do  something  to  conserve  its 
talent.  This  is  work  for  the  Art 
Association,  the  Womans*  Clubs  and 
the  Mens'  Dinner  Clubs,  to  undertake. 
If  you  can  prove  that  civic  progress 
demands  a  class  in  advanced  drawing  on 
Saturday  in  a  rented  store  down  town 
or  even  a  school  building,  in  time  your 
Board  of  Education  will  be  glad  to  ful- 
fill the  enlightened  demands  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

America's  future  in  the  arts  and 
industries  depends  upon  her  trained  and 
talented  workers. 

America's  future  depends  on  you. 


A  MODEL  ROOM  from  an  Industrial  Arts  Exhibition  planned  and  staged  at 
the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Association  by  the  School  of  Art  and  Industry  which 
showed  definitely  the  results  that  could  be  brought  about  when  Art  Societies,  Art 
Schools,  Designers,  Manufacturers,  Workmen  and  Merchants  bend  their  efforts 
toward  giving  themselves  and  the  people  the  opportunity: 

1.  To  see  how  the  designers'  work  is  the  basis  of  the  good  things  that  make 
the  home  attractive. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  skill  which  the  workman  must  possess  in  carrying  out  the 
designer's  plan. 

3.  To,  understand  the  various  steps  through  which  decorative  and  useful 
objects  go  in  becoming  the  finished  articles. 

4.  To  study  ways  of  and  standards  of  using  industrial  art  objects  advan- 
tageously at  home  and  elsewhere. 

5.  To  value  the  skill  and  training  necessary  to  be  able  to  produce,  sell  or  use 
fine  merchandise. 

6.  To  know  the  part  the  art  schools  are  playing  in  the  discovery  and  training 
of  talent  which  makes  the  raw  materials  of  the  region  an  asset  through  skilled 
manufacturing  processes. 

This  exhibition  included  furniture,  textiles,  printing,  plasterwork,  carving, 
dyeing,  Architecture,  landscape  gardening,  commercial  design  and  interior  decora- 
tion. In  each  case,  not  only  the  finished  product  was  shown  but  most  of  the 
intermediate  steps  between  the  rough  sketches  or  design  and  the  completed  articles 
were  shown  and  labelled.  Not  only  were  citizens  interested  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment but  out-of-town  buyers  made  inquiries  which  indicated  that  it  was  more  than 
a  show.    The  exhibit  was  selling  ideas  and  the  goods  that  carried  them  out  as  well. 
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T)^  model  room  was  planned  and  arranged  by  students  of  the  School  of  Art 
and  Industry  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Joseph  Hesse  Co.,  the  Kllngman  Furni- 
ture Co.,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Marble  and  Fireplace  Co.  In  choosing  the 
furniture  and  the  decorations,  the  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  at  the  same  time  the  high  traditions  of  good  American  Geotf;ian 
types.  With  the  exception  of  the  floor  lamp  this  has  been  done.  The  Adams  type 
mantle  set,  the  William  and  Mary  and  Ann  chairs,  the  Jacobean  table,  a  Chippendale 
type  desk,  together  with  another  chair  of  Sherarton  taste  and  two  slat-back,  rush 
seated  chairs  create  a  simple  yet  satisfying  environment  which  proved  an  inspiration 
to  the  average  citizen. 

Besides  lectures  in  which  the  relation  between  design  and  the  home  was 
pointed  out,  hand  bills  were  sent  to  all  the  factories  in  order  that  the  workmen 
might  see  their  work  exhibited  in  an  art  gallery  along  with  the  work  of  the  painters 
and  designers. 

This  simple  co-operation  between  the  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers 
attendant  upon  an  understanding  of  each  other's  problems  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
industrial  art  assets  which  America  has  long  lacked  and  which  she  now  needs  most. 

There  is  no  town  no  matter  how  large  or  small  in  which  similar  exhibits  cannot 
.be  arranged  with  gratifying  results. 
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The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Art 
and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Grades 

LEON  LOYAL  WINSLOW 

With  iUt^atratiana  showing  stages  in  the  progress  in  hovLse  building  and  furnishing ^  contributed 
by  William  R,  Peters^  Supervisor  Industrial  Arts,  Hastings-on-Hudsont  New  York. 


WE  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  arts  which  industry  has 
developed  are  entitled  to  recognition  in 
all  grades  of  education.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  industry  has  ever  been  an 
important  element  in  Ufe,  it  is  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  instruc- 
tion in  it  has  been  given  any  amoimt  of 
consideration  at  all  commensurate  with 
social  demands.  New  ideals  control- 
Ung  the  aims  of  education  are  today 
beginning  to  bring  about  long  needed 
changes  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
methods  of  its  presentation,  while 
courses  are  being  reconstructed  that 
they  may  more  eflfectively  meet  the 
demands  which  are  being  made  upon 
them  from  outside. 

This  work  in  the  school  takes  on  a  new 
significance  when  America,  victorious, 
is  preparing  to  meet  the  artistic  and 
industrial  requirements  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  Our  industri^^l  products 
must  be  made  attractive  if  they  are  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  international 
competition  which  is  already  upon  us. 
The  problem  of  making  artistic  the 
consumers  of  the  products  of  industry  as 
well  as  the  producers  of  these  products  is 
as  ever  before  the  schools.  It  must  be 
solved  by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  all 
grades  of  education;  the  kindergarten, 
the  elementary  school,  the  intermediate 
or  junior  high  school,  the  high  school, 
the  special  vocational  schools  and  the 
college. 

The  supplying  of  what  is  lacking 
aesthetically  in  daily  life  will  always  be 


a  primary  object  for  the  study  of  art. 
All  individuals  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
best  examples  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  Uterature  and  music,  to 
know  examples  and  to  enjoy  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  appreciation 
of  the  products  of  art  is  essential  to 
complete  living.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of 
art  study  which  in  particular  should  be 
exemplified  in  all  elementary  schools; 
it  has  as  its  aim  the  cultivating  of  one's 
ability  to  choose,  as  well,  as  in  some 
measure  to  produce  works  of  art. 

"We  did  not  make  substantial  pro- 
gress in  moral  teaching  as  long  as  we 
were  content  to  confine  it  to  the  Sunday 
School  or  other  classroom  period.  Pro- 
gress came  when  morality  was  treated 
as  an  aspect  of  the  child's  whole  life. 
Art  teaching  must  imdergo  a  similar 
evolution.  It  is  well  enough  to  teach 
art  in  special  class  periods  in  connection 
with  special  subjects.  It  is  better  to 
care  for  art  everywhere  in  school  life.  "^ 
Art  is  most  eflfectively  taught  in  con- 
nection with  all  school  subjects. 

Industry  is  the  act  of  doing  things: 
it  deals  with  the  transformation  of 
natural  or  raw  materials  into  finished 
products;  it  means  perseverance  and 
hard  work  and  skill;  it  constantly  in- 
volves art;  it  means  handwork  com- 
bined with  headwork,  a  union,  by  the 
way,  which  is  just  as  close  as  is  that  of 
art  and  industry.  The  hand  was  once 
thought  to  be  unworthy  of  an  educated 
head. 
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Art  and  induBtry,  united  in  actual 
life,  are  at  last  to  be  united  in  education. 
Schools  are  accepting  the  new  point  of 
view  which  is  bound  to  bring  about 
improved  public  taste  and  an  improved 
product  at  the  same  time. 

A  vast  body  of  subject  matter  with 
which  all  men  and  women  of  trueculture 
should  be  familiar  is  being  collected, 
organized,  evaluated,  and  crystallized 
into  a  new  school  study.  What  the 
study  is  called  makes  little  difference. 
We  choose  to  call  it  industrial  arts. 
Industrial  arts  as  a  school  subject  has  been 
defined  as  the  distilled  experience  of  ?nan 
in  his  resolution  of  TUitural  materials  to 
his  needs  for  creature  comfort,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  more  richly  live  his  spiritual 
life.'^  This  definitioo  provides  for  an 
elementary  school  subject  which  will 
deal  primarily  with  the  industries,  a 
study  of  industry  from  the  social  side  as 
well  as  from  the  material  side,  a  cultural 
study  of  industry  with  the  emphasis 
upon  the  how  and  why  of  industrial 
operations  combined  with  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  industrial  life. 

This  point  of  view  accepted,  we  shall 
see  that  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
most  of  the  drawing  (art)  and  construc- 
tion work  done  in  schools  will  fall  to  the 
subject  of  industrial  arts,  not  because  it 
is  a  manual  subject,  but  rather  because  it 
is  an  industrial  subject,  and  because  in- 


dustry deals  with  drawing  and  construc- 
tion more  than  do  history  or  gec^rapby 
or  arithmetic.  As  phases  of  school  hfe, 
drawing  and  construction  are  at  the 
disposal  of  all  school  studies,  but  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  drawing  and 
manual  training  should  be  regarded  as 
subjects  in  the  elementary  school  course. 
Either  is  but  a  part  of  a  subject  which 
it  is  intended  to  clarify  and  intensify. 
Let  us  choose  to  form  the  new  subject  of 
industrial  arts  by  combining  drawing 
and  construction  with  an  educative 
subject-matter  relating  to  industry. 

Subject  matter  should  be  chosen  from 
the  industries  most  important  to  mac, 
the  products  of  which  might  be  arranged 
in  groups  classified  under  the  following 
heads  which  name  the  needs  satisfied: 

1.  Food;  2.  Clothing;  3.  Shelter; 
4.  Art  Products  and  Records;  5.  Uten- 
sils; 6.  Tools  and  Machines;  7.  Light, 
Heat  and  Power. 

Food  will  include  the  industries  en- 
gaged in  the  transformation  of  cereals, 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  meats,  eggs, 
and  fish;  clothing,  the  industries  en- 
gaged in  the  transformation  of  wool, 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  leather;  shelter,  the 
industries  engaged  in  the  transformation 
of  wood,  stone,  metals,  clay,  cement  to 
meet  man's  needs  for  homes  and  public 
buildings  (this  topic  includes  architec- 
ture);   art    products    and    records,    the 
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industries  engaged  in  the  transformation 
of  wood,  leather,  metal,  textile  matenals 
and  pigments  to  meet  man's  needs  for 
books  and  printed  products  and  for 
works  of  art,  (this  topic  includes  all 
objects  in  which  the  art  element  is 
isolated  and  whose  function  is  aesthetic 
primarily,  i.e.,  painting  and  sculpture) ; 
utensils,  the  industries  ei^aged  in  the 
transformation  of  metals  and  of  non- 
metallic  earth  materials  to  meet  man's 
needs  for  receptacles  for  liquid  and  solid 
materials  used  for  the  most  part  for 
domestic  purposes;  tools  and  machiTtes, 
the  industries  engaged  in  the  production 
of  implements  used  in  manual  labor,  and 
the  more  complicated  mechanical  de- 
vices called  machines;  and  light,  keat 
and  power,  the  industries  engaged  in  the 
transformation  of  natural  materials  and 
natural  forces  of  these  commodities. 

The  industry  once  chosen,  the  class  is 
put  to  work  investigating  it,  collecting 
information  from  all  possible  sources. 
Much  of  the  material  will  be  obtained 
through  actual  contact  with  those 
engaged  in  it  or  who  handle  its  product. 
Some  facts  will  be  gleaned  from  refer- 
ence books.  The  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered will  depend  upon  the  informa- 
tion available  and  the  ability  of  the 
class.  The  following  suggestions  will 
be  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  desires  to 
know    what    may    constitute    subject 


matter:  (1)  The  value  of  the  industry 
to  man;  how  we  are  affected  by  it.  (2) 
The  evolution  of  the  industry;  its  story, 
its  heroes  of  invention  (history).  (3) 
Characteristics  of  the  product;  what 
constitutes  excellence.  (4)  Materials 
employed,  where  they  come  from  (geog- 
raphy). (5)  Processes  involved.  (6) 
Tools  used.  (7)  Healthfulness  (hygiene) 
(8)  Hours  and  wages.  (9)  The  training 
of  the  workers.  (10)  The  part  played 
in  the  industry  by  arithmetic.  (1 1)  The 
part  played  by  drawing  and  design. 
(12)  Refeiences  to  the  industry  found 
in  literature.  (13)  The  industry  as 
depicted   in   art. 

The  subject-matter  of  industrial  arts 
will  include  such  principles  of  the  art  aa 
are  involved  continually  in  each  industry 
as  it  is  taken  up.  Masterpieces  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  considered  as 
records  made  by  man  at  various  times 
and  under  varying  conditions,  will  be 
treated  from  the  aesthetic  side, 
primarily.  Art  instruction  will  be 
amply  provided  for  and  yet  art  will  not 
be  treated  as  it  has  sometimes  been  in 
the  past,  as  an  end  in  itself. 

The  handiwork  is  based  upon  the 
subject-matter  studied  and  is  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Drawing,  including,  color, 
representation  and  design,  and  (2) 
Constmction,  including  the  preparation 
and  combination  of  materials. 
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All  projectB  are  to  be  considered  as 
ireana  of  expresaiDg  ideas  and  feelings 
gotten  from  a  study  of  the  activities  and 
not  merely  a^  pieces  of  handwork  to  go 
along  with  the  various  studies.  Hand- 
work should  always  result  from  a 
definite  purpose  calling  for  it. 

The  Course  of  Study.  As  a  school 
subject  industrial  arts  has  two  functions 
to  perform.  First,  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  industrial  appreciation  by 
furnishing  a  foundation  of  general 
intell^nce  which  has  the  two-fold 
object  of  providing  pupils  with  suffi(dent 
industrial  education  to  meet  their  needs 
as  children,  and  of  leading  up  to  more 
advanced  differentiated  courses  in  the 
high  school;  second,  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  unifying  agent  in  the 
curriculum  by  furnishing  a  motive  for 
much  of  the  other  school  work  which  in 
turn  it  will  clarify  through  activities 
(drawing  and  construction). 

The  work  described  in  this  paper 
should  be  adaptable  to  school  conditions 
everywhere.  In  communities  where 
little  freedom  is  allowed,  the  regular 
course  can  at  least  utilize  the  materials 
of  industry  and  its  practical  activities. 
Where  considerable  freedom  is  allowed, 
the  teacher  will  be  able  to  employ  the 
following  or  similar  constructive  plan. 

1.  The  drawing  period  will  be  made 
over  into  a  combined  industry-drawing- 
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construction  period,  the  full  time  being 
given  to  the  subject  of  industrial  arts, 

2.  Drawing  and  art  work,  including 
representation,  color,  and  design,  let- 
tering and  construction  will  become  a 
part  of  all  school  subjects  as  occasion 
demands, 

3.  Construction  or  the  combinit^  of 
materials  will  become  a  part  of  all  schoot 


4.  The  industrial  arts  period  will  be 
given  over  (a)  to  subject  matter  relating 
to  industry  and  (b)  to  manipulation  for 
the  sake  of  making  clear  the  subject 
matter,  the  same  to  take  the  form  of 
representation,  design,  color,  lettering 
and  construction  or  the  combining  of 
materials. 

5.  The  industries  to  be  taken  up 
during  a  definite  period  of  time  will  be 
hsted. 

6.  From  this  list  the  industry  to  be 
studied  will  be  chosen. 

7.  Instruction  in  this  industry  will 
be  provided.  It  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  study  in  each  of  the  six  grades 
during  the  same  period  of  time. 

8.  The  second  industry  to  be  studied 
is  considered,  then  another  and  another 
until  the  full  year's  work  is  planned. 

9.  The  next  year  the  course  as 
planned  will  be  improved. 

It  is  su^^ted  that  for  the  sake  of  an 
effective    organization    all    six 
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pursue  the  study  of  the  same  industry 
or  industries  at  the  same  time.  A 
workable  program  provides  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  seven  industrial  groups 
which  are  assigned  to  the  ten  months  of 
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Utensils;  February — Tools  and  ma^ 
chines;  Ma*h — Light,  heat  and  power; 
April — Food;  May^ — Clothing;  June — 
Shelter. 

The  ideal  conception  of  a  course  of 
the  school  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  study  would  be  where  the  entire  school 
in  it  two  months  each  are  given  to  the  system  is  operated  on  a  plan  of  perfect 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  groups;  articulation  of  the  various  subjects, 
and  one  month  each  to  the  combined  ample  use  being  made  of  the  project 
groups,  tools  and  machines,  and  light,  method  of  instruction.  In  such  a 
heat  and  power.  The  calendar  program  school  system,  matter  would  be  ade- 
follows:  quately   provided   in    the   other   than 

industrial  arts.     The  mission  of  Indus- 
September — Food;*  October — Cloth-     trial  arts  in  such  a  system  would  be 
ing;   November — Shelter;   Decetnber —     primarily  the  providing  of  illustrative 
Art  products  and  records;    January —     handwork. 

There  is  no  race,  no 
political  division,  no  ht- 
erature,  no  history,  no 
science  which  is  not  inti- 
mately associated  with 
the  very  topics  about 
which  the  industrial  arts 
course  is  organized.  This 
means  that  industrial 
arts  as  a  subject  is  con- 
tinually at  the  disposal 
of  all  the  other  subjects. 
It  is  important  that  it 
be  controlled  by  certain 
points  of  emphasis  in 
order  that  systematic  in- 
struction may  be  real- 
ized. 

THE  BOUSB  FINISHED 
*n»  topica  may  bs  ungned  to  diSenot  monthi  if  duirad.     Tbey  shoutd  not  ba  uaad  to  interfen  witli  tha  projsot 
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Drawing    to    illustrate    mother 
paring  potatoes. 
Drying  some  com. 


Points  op  Emphasis  in  Subject  Matter  and  Two  Possible  Projects  Sug- 
gested FOR  Each  op  the  First  Six  Grades*. 

(A)    FOOD.     (September  and  April) 

I 
Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Subject  Matter  Protects 

The  preparation  for  immediate  use  of  the  common 
vegetables,  beans,  peas,  and  com,  beets,  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  of  the  common 
fruits,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  bananas,  apricots,  dates 
and  peaches. 

Ways  of  storage  for  the  vegetables  and  fruit  stores; 
vegetable  cellars  and  cold  storage;  ways  of  preserving 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  preserved,  drsring,  canning  and 
pickling. 

II 
Bbead  and  Cereals 

What  bread  is  and  how  it  is  made;  white  bread,  brown 
bread,  graham  bread,  whole  wheat  bread,  com  bread, 
crackers.  How  flour  is  made,  entire  wheat  flour,  graham 
flour,  com  meal.  How  breakfast  foods  are  made  from 
wheat,  oats  and  rice. 

Ill 
Bevbraqes  and  Sugars 

Apple  juice  and  grape  juice,  chocolate,  cocoa  and  cereal 
coffee,  how  they  are  manufactured  and  prepared  for  use. 
Honey,  maple  syrup,  molasses,  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar, 
com  symp;  how  they  are  prepared  for  use. 

IV 
Milk  and  Eggs 

Milk  (whole  and  skim),  cream,  butter,  butter  milk, 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  how  they  are  prepared  for  distri- 
bution as  foods. 

The  preservation  of  eggs  and  their  preparation  for  use. 


Cut  paper  picture  to  illustrate 
baker  at  work. 
Grinding  some  wheat. 


Drawing  of  a  press  used  in  the 
making  of  cider  and  vinegar. 
The  making  of  cocoa. 


The  making  of  butter  or  of  cot- 
tage cheese. 

Drawing  of  chicken  coop,  egg 
carrier  or  trap-nest. 


Meat  and  Its  Bt-Products 


The  preparation  of  meat  as  a  food,  together  with  the 
preparation  of  its  by-products  for  various  uses,  exclusive  of 
woven  fabrics.  Hides  are  used  in  the  making  of  leather; 
bone  in  the  making  of  buttons  and  handles  and  in  fertilizer; 
tallow,  in  the  making  of  soap  and  fat  in  making  of  lard,  etc. 

VI 


The  arrangement  of  a  class  chart 
to  illustrate  the  products  and  by- 
products of  beef,  pork  or  mutton. 

Lettering  of  title  and  of  subor- 
dinate captions  for  the  above. 


Fish  and  Its  Bt-Products 


Procuring  and  preparing  fish,  fresh  fish;  preserving  by 

salting   (cod),   by  smoking   (herring)   and  by   canning 

(salmon).    The  making  of  the  by-products,  glue^  and 

isinglass.    The    procuring    and    preparing    of    shellfish, 

(oysters,  clams,  crabs  and  lobsters) . 

<Projeot«  were  arranged  in  co-operation  with  Mrs.  Haiel  T.  Hathaway^  specialist  in  drawing  in  the  Ezaminatloiia 
Division,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  making  of  an  illustrated 
booklet  to  show  how  fish  are  salted, 
smoked  or  canned. 

The  designing  of  a  cover  for  the 
above. 
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B.    CLOTHING    (October  and  May) 

I 
Clothino  Materials 


Svhject  Matter 

A  recognition  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber, 
leather.  The  use  made  of  these  materials  in  the  making 
of  articles  of  clothing  adapted  to  the  changing  seasons, 
autimm,  winter,  spring,  and  to  the  various  climates,  cold 
temperate,  hot.  Types  of  clothing  based  on  the  seasonal 
changes  of  the  year  and  on  the  climate  as  we  find  them 
illustrated  in  primitive  life,  the  Indians,  the  Eskimos. 

II 
Wool 

The  transformation  of  wool  into  cloth  involving  the 
shearing  of  the  sheep,  washing,  combing,  carding,  spinning, 
dyeing,  weaving  and  pressing.  The  uses  of  wool  in  the 
making  of  costumes,  of  blankets  and  rugs. 

Ill 
Cotton 

The  transformation  of  cotton  into  cloth  involving 
picking  from  the  plant,  ginning,  baleing,  mixing,  loosening, 
carding,  spinning.  The  uses  of  cotton  thread  in  sewing. 
The  manufactiu^  of  cotton  garments.  The  conditions 
under  which  garments  are  produced,  in  the  home,  in  the 
factory,  cotton  seed  as  a  by-product  of  the  cotton  industry. 
Its  use  in  soap  making  and  cookery. 


IV 
Linen 

The  transformation  of  flax  into  linen  cloth  involving  the 
processes  of  drying,  rippling,  retting,  breaking,  scutching, 
carding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  The  use  of  linen  thread 
in  the  manufacture  of  cambric  shirtings,  sheeting,  collars 
and  cuffs.  Emphasis  on  the  weaving  of  fabrics.  Uses  of 
flaxseed  in  the  making  of  linseed  oil  which  in  turn  is 
employed  in  painting,  in  the  making  of  printers*  ink  and 
in  medicines  and  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum. 

V 

Silk 

How  silk  fabrics  are  made  from  the  cocoon  of  the 
caterpillar  known  as  the  silkworm.  The  soaking  of  the 
cocoon,  reeling  off  the  continuous  fibres  forming  }ianks. 
Silk  is  procured  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  form  of  hanks. 
The  fibre  is  recleaned  by  passing  through  parallel  plates. 


Prqjeds 

Imaginative  drawings  of  Eskimo 
children  at  play  dressed  in  appro- 
priate costumes. 

Choosing  the  wool  sample,  the 
cotton  sample,  the  silk  sample  from 
the  collection  of  sample  textile 
fabrics. 


Sand  table  arrangements  of  the 
country  of  the  sheep  raisers. 

Making  patterns  and  garments 
for  a  doll. 


Making  a  collection  of  examples 
of  cotton  fabrics,  (samples  1"  x  2" 
or  larger,  all  uniform.) 

A  holder  of  gingham,  embroid- 
ered in  cross  stitch  design  first  on 
square  paper.  Cotton  seed  may  be 
planted  in  a  window  box  in  the 
school  room,  germinated  inside,  the 
little  plant  set  out  in  the  school 
garden  in  May  to  mature  during 
the  summer  that  the  cotton  may 
be  used  by  the  next  third  grade  the 
following  October. 


Design  for  a  colored  rug  with 
stripes. 

Flax  seed  may  be  planted, 
germinated  inside,  and  little  plants 
set  out  in  May  for  use  the  following 
October. 


Drawing  of  mulberry  leaf  and 
silk  worm. 

Cloth  covered  round  paper  box. 
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Subject  Mailer  Projects 

It  is  woven  directly.  This  single  fibre  silk  is  called 
pongee.  Other  silk  made  from  the  broken  threads  and 
finer  fibres  from  the  inside  of  the  cocoon  (silk  waste)  are 
carded  and  spun  like  cotton  and  wool.  Silks  are  some- 
times loaded  with  chemicals  to  make  them  weigh  more. 
Such  silks  are  not  durable. 

VI 
Leather 

The  making  of  leather  by  the  soaking  of  hides  in  a  lime 
solution,  scraping  and  removing  the  hair,  (the  corium  or 
inside  layer  of  the  skin)  is  used  in  the  making  of  leather. 
The  outside  layer,  epidermis,  is  not  used,  tanning  with 
tannin  (tanic  acid),  smoothing  and  compressing  by  scour- 
ing and  rolling.  Sole  leather  and  harness  leather  are  made 
in  this  way.  Dressing  fine  leathers  by  filling  the  pores  with 
oil  to  increase  their  flexibility  and  resistance  to  water. 
Staining.  The  use  of  leather  in  making  shoes.  Morocco 
leather,  used  in  bookbinding  is  made  from  goat  skins. 
Russia  LecUher  retains  the  aromatic  odor  of  birch  bark  used 
in  tanning.  Patent  Leather  coated  with  lamp  black  and 
linseed  oil,  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  varnished. 

(C)     SHELTER    (November  and  June) 

I 
Temporary  Dwellings 


Pad  back  or  pocket  book. 
The  covering  of  a  baseball. 


The  dwellings  of  primitive  people  whose  resources  were 
chiefly  flocks  and  herds.  The  suitability  of  the  following 
as  dwelling  places:  natwral  caves,  artificial  caves,  caves 
with  a  wall  built  as  a  further  protection  against  wind  and 
weather,  three  walled  structure  built  against  a  cliff,  four 
walled  structure.  Homes  of  the  American  Indian,  the 
wigvxim,  and  the  hogan.  The  Eskimo  house,  the  log 
cabin, 

II 
Modern  Houses 

Discussion  of  wooden  buildings  and  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages  as  compared  to  houses  of  brick.  Now 
the  carpenter  builds  in  wood  and  the  mason  in  brick  and 
stone.  The  various  rooms  and  their  uses:  The  livirig 
room,  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  bedrooms, 
suitable  wall  colors  and  wall  papers.  The  apartment 
house.    The  bungalow  and  its  advantages. 

Ill 
Public  Buildings 

A  consideration  of  such  common  t3rpes  of  public  build- 
ings as  state  buildings,  post  offices,  city  halls,  court  houses, 
public  schools,  libraries,  art  museums,  churches,  theatres, 
depots,  fire  houses  and  police  stations.  Building  materials 
best  suited  to  the  construction  of  certain  t3rpes.  Archi- 
tectural beauty  and  how  it  is  attained.  The  care  of 
public  property. 


Imaginative  drawing  of  a  play 
house. 

Drawing  of  Hiawatha's  house. 


A  wooden  -  play  house.  (See 
illustration). 

Colored  wall  paper  design  for  the 
play  house. 


Model  of  a  post  office,  library^ 
church  or  other  public  building. 

Drawing  (front  view  only  wiUiout 
perspective)  of  the  buOding 
modeled. 
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IV 
Furniture 

Subject  Matter 

The  various  t3rpes  of  furniture,  construction;  dressers 
and  sideboards,  tables  and  desks,  chairs,  beds  and  sofas, 
pianos  and  phonographs,  mirrors  and  lamps.  Wood  and 
other  materials  entering  into  construction.  How  furni- 
ture is  made  in  the  factories.  Construction,  color,  finish 
and  cost.    Art  in  furniture. 


Projects 

Collecting  illustrations  showing 
good  and  bad  design  in  furniture 
and    mounting  these  properly. 

Design  for  a  kitchen  cabinet  or 
other  article  of  furniture.  (Simple 
face    value    without    perspective.) 


Household  Textiles 

Hangings,  carpets  and  rugs,  upholstery  materials, 
table  linen,  bed  clothing,  towels.  What  constitutes 
excellence  in  each  of  the  above.  Quality  in  material, 
color  and  pattern.  How  textiles  are  produced  by  weaving. 
How  they  are  colored  by  dyeing.  How  patterns  are 
produced  in  weaving  with  colored  threads.  How  patterns 
are  produced  by  printing.    Embroidery. 

VI 
Interior  Arrangements 


Design  for  a  table  runner. 
Cutting  stencil  and  appl3dng  the 
design. 


The  disposition  of  floor  and  wall  covering,  of  furniture 
and  of  pictures.  A  consideration  of  simplicity  and  con- 
venience as  applied  to  arrangements  for  living  room, 
dining  room,  bedroom  and  kitchen.  Sanitation  and 
hygiene  as  important  factors,  particularly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  bedroom  and  kitchen.  The  importance  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Harmony  in  interior  arrange- 
ments. 


Drawing  a  plan  of  a  room. 

Cut  paper  design  of  the  wall  of 
the  room  showing  the  arrangement 
of  windows,  doors,  articles  of  furni- 
ture, pictures,  etc. 


D.    RECORDS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  (December). 

I 
Printed  Matter 


What  printing  is  and  how  it  is  done;  how  letters,  figures 
and  pictures  are  printed.  The  rubber  stamp  and  the  pad 
and  how  they  are  used.  Materials  used  in  printing,  ink 
and  paper  J  type.  The  printer  who  uses  a  press  in  order  to 
print  faster. 

II 

Books 

Preliminary  observation  of  our  school  books.  The 
story  of  how  we  came  to  have  books.  Tradition  by  word 
of  mouth,  covenants,  the  scroUj  the  folded  sheet,  laced 
sheets,  the  hook.  The  bookbinder  and  the  materials 
which  he  uses:  Paper,  leather,  cloth,  thread,  glue,  paste. 
The  tools  necessary  for  simple  bookmaking;  pencil,  ruler, 
scissors  and  how  they  are  used.    The  care  of  books. 


A-B-C  initial  letters  accom- 
panying (or  pasted  over)  pictiures 
cut  from  magazines.  A,  and  an 
apple,  etc.    Colors  may  be  used. 


A-B-C  folder  for  the  above. 

Single  signature  flexible  covered 
pamphlet  to  be  used  for  picture 
study  illustrations. 

Fastening  together  in  an  attrac- 
tive way  drawings  made  in  the 
course  and  making  a  simple  line 
cover  design  with  appropriate 
lettered  titles. 
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in 

Paper 

Subject  MaUer 

Preliminary  observation  of  paper  contained  in  school 
books,  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  writing  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  wallpaper.  The  story  of  how  we  came  to 
have  paper.  The  early  use  oi  hark  and  of  the  skins  of 
animalSf  papyruSf  parchmenlf  paper.  How  paper  is  made 
by  hand,  the  mold  and  deckyl.  Water  marks,  their 
significance  and  how  produced.  How  paper  is  made  by 
machinery.  How  paper  is  sold  in  sheets  by  the  quire 
and  ream  and  by  the  pound. 

IV 
Paintino 

The  artist  and  his  work.  The  landscape  painter  and  his 
materials,  water  color  or  oil  and  paper  or  canvas,  water, 
oil,  and  turpentine.  The  brush  and  palate  knife.  Land- 
scapes in  winter,  spring,  summer,  fall.  Land,  water  and 
sky.  Colors  in  nature.  The  studio  of  the  painter  of 
portraits.  Paintings  of  chUdren  and  of  aduUs.  The  suit- 
able framing  and  hanging  of  pictures. 


Projects 

Collecting  of  the  material  from 
which  paper  is  made  and  making 
some  paper.  (The  teacher  may 
demonstrate  this  before  the  class  if 
preferred).  Construction  of  a 
paper  box  for  a  predetermined  use. 


A  single  signature  stiff  covered 
book  for  picture  study  illustration. 

Drawing  or  painting  of  a  flower 
or  landscape. 


Illustrations 

How  pictures  are  drawn  or  painted  and  how  they  are 
sometimes  photographed  to  be  used  as  illustrations  in 
books  and  newspapers..  The  camera,  its  lens  and  plate 
or  film.  How  the  plate  or  film  is  developed  and  prints 
are  made.  The  making  of  a  half  tone  or  zinc  etching  for 
printing  on  paper.  The  qualities  present  in  a  good  illus- 
tration, whether  or  not  it  is  true  to  the  thii^g  represented, 
beautiful,  and  tells  the  story  it  is  intended  to  tell. 

VI 
Sculpture 

The  sculptor  works  with  clay,  wax,  and  stone  and  some- 
times in  plaster  and  bronze.  He  uses  modeling  tools  and 
chisels.  He  makes  sketches  and  drawings  to  help  him  in 
working  out  his  ideas.  Statues  of  men  and  animals, 
equestrian  statues.    Sculpture  as  it  is  used  architecturally. 


Making  pencil  sketches  in  out^ 
line  only,  to  illustrate  good  com- 
positions in  landscape. 

Making  a  portfolio  with  stiff 
covers  for  the  above  and  decorating 
it  (if  time  permits)  with  a  small 
appropriately  printed  imit  with  a 
wood  or  linoleum  block. 


A  collection  of  illustrations  of  the 
best  modem  examples  of  sculpture. 

Making  a  book  of  several  signa- 
tures for  the  above. 


E.    UTENSILS  (January). 

I 

Utensils  and  Tots 


How  toys  are  made,  dolls,  animals,  kiddie  cars.  A 
recognition  of  the  common  utensils  used  about  the  home. 
How  crockSf  howls,  cups,  and  saucers  and  plates  are  made 
from  clay;  preserving  jars,  tumblers  and  cooking  utensils 
from  glass,  and  stew  pans,  griddles  and  spiders  from  metal. 


Imaginative   drawings   of    to3rB. 

Drawings  of  utensils  (not  from 
the  objects)  or  of  utensils  in  use  in 
the  kitchen. 
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Earthenware 
Subject  Mailer 

The  transformation  of  day  into  articles  of  use,  bowls, 
dishes,  vases,  etc.  How  dishes  were  first  formed  by  handy 
decorated  with  natural  earth  colors  and  baked  in  an  open 
fire.  Pottery  of  the  American  Indians.  How  pottery  is 
made  today  in  the  factories.  Why  clay  is  used  in  making 
dishes. 

Ill 
Chinaware 

How  chinaware  and  porcelain  are  made  from  the  finer 
grades  of  clay.  The  potter's  wheel  and  how  it  works  ex- 
tensively today  in  the  making  of  pottery  and  dishes. 
(The  great  amount  of  time  required  in  the  forming  of  the 
dishes.)  The  jigger.  The  modem  kiln.  Bisque  and 
glost  firing.  The  fuels  used,  coal,  gas  or  oil.  The  modem 
method  of  decorating  chinaware  with  decalcomania  paper. 

IV 
Glass 
How  glass  is  made  from  sand;  window  glass,  bottles 
and  pitchers,  timiblers.  The  use  of  colored  glass  in  the 
making  of  windows,  lampshades  and  utensils.  Where  the 
best  glass  is  produced  and  why.  The  qualities  possessed 
by  glass  utensils  which  determine  their  value;  con- 
venience durability  and  beauty. 

V. 
Ironware 
The  making  of  such  utensils  as  frying  pans  and  griddles 
from  iron.    The  making  of  so-caUed  tinware.    The  use  of 
galvanized  iron  in  garbage  cans.    How  iron  is  obtained 
from  the  ore.    The  ore  producing  localities. 

VI 
Silverware 

How  silver  di£fers  from  iron.  How  utensils  are  made 
from  silver  by  casting^  by  stamping,  by  hammering. 
Hollow  ware  such  as  cups  and  pitchers  and  how  these 
forms  are  made.  Flat  ware  as  plates  and  saucers  and 
how  it  is  made.  The  making  of  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 
The  qualities  possessed  by  silver  utensils  which  deter- 
mine their  value;  the  amoimt  of  the  metal  used,  con- 
venience, durability  and  beauty. 

F.    TOOLS  AND  MACHINES  (Febmary). 

I 
Typical  Tools 


Projects 

Cut  paper  silhouettes  of  a  bowl 
or  jar  decorated  with  rhythmic  cut 
paper  borders  in  colors. 

Making  of  a  clay  bowl  or  vase. 


Silhouette  colored  design  (in 
pencil  and  water  color  or  oiled 
crayon)  of  a  salad  bowl. 

Realistic  representation  of  the 
above. 


A  chart  showing  good  and  poor 
examples  of  glassware. 

Drawing  of  a  tumbler  with  simple 
etched  line  decoration. 


Plan  for  a  candle  sconce  to  be 
made  from  a ''  tin  can. " 

Making  of  the  sconce  and  deco- 
rating with  enamel  oil  paints. 


Collection  of  examples  of  good 
and  bad  design  in  silverware. 

Drawing  of  a  piece  of  silverware, 
simple  and  of  good  design. 


How  man  first  worked  without  tools  other  than  his 
hands,  feet  and  teeth,  arms,  legs  and  back.  How  later 
be  felt  the  need  of  tools  to  pound,  chop,  bore  and  grind,  and 
with  which  to  hold,  mark,  measure  and  weigh.  How  the 
necessity  for  food  made  imperative  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
which  in  turn  demanded  the  use  of  implements,  the  hoe 
and  rake,  the  plow  and  harrow.  How  the  building  of 
houses  required  still  other  tools. 


A  collection  of  crude  natural 
objects  which  might  be  used  in 
chopping  and  cutting;  stones  of 
appropriate  shape,  gnarled  pieces 
branches,  etc. 

Imaginative  drawings  of  early 
man  in  the  act  of  using  primitive 
tools. 
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II 

Grinding 
Sulked  Matter 

How  com  and  wheat  are  made  into  meal  and  flour  by 
grinding.  How  the  Indian  used  a  stone  pestle  and  a  hol- 
low stone  or  mortar  in  grinding  grain.  The  later  use  of 
stones  in  grinding  grain  at  the  mill.  How  machinery  is 
used  in  milling  at  the  present  time. 

Ill 
Pressing 

How  machinery  is  used  in  pressing  apples  to  make  cidei 
and  vinegar.  The  pressing  of  clay  to  make  biick.  The 
pressing  of  cloth  and  of  clothing  by  ironing.  The  pressing 
of  pulp  to  make  paper.  The  pressing  of  books.  The 
pressing  of  type  upon  paper  in  printing.  The  pressing  of 
metal,  iron  and  aluminum  in  the  making  of  utensils. 
The  lever  and  the  screw  and  how  they  are  used  in  machinery 
for  pressing. 

IV 
Holding  and  Cutting 

The  lever  and  screw,  are  used  in  holding  as  well  as  in 
pressing.  The  vise  used  in  woodworking  and  especially 
in  furniture  and  cabinet  making  shops.  Wood  is  cut  with 
kniveSf  chisels  and  saws.  How  cloth  and  paper  are  cut. 
The  cutting  of  glass  and  metal.  The  care  of  tools  and 
machinery.  The  necessity  of  frequent  oiling  and  sharp- 
ening. 

V 
Measuring 

The  use  of  rtdes  and  tapes  and  of  squares  and  callipers  in 
measuring  distances,  of  measures  in  measuring  volume  and 
of  scales  in  measuring  weight.  How  foods  are  measured, 
textile  fabrics,  fuel,  metals.  The  mechanism  of  balances 
or  scales  used  in  weighing. 

VI 
Transportation 
The   horse   drawn   wagon   and   carriage.     How   these 
vehicles  are  made  and  operated.    The  automobile  and 
motor  truck f  locomotive,  and  steamboat. 


Projects 

Use  of  the  mortar  and  pestle  in 
grinding  grain,  com  or  wheat. 

Illustrative  drawings  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  grinding  com. 


Diagram  drawing  of  a  cider  press. 

Making  bricks  by  pressing  clay  in 
little  wooden  forms  made  by  nailing 
blocks  of  wood  together. 


Collecting  advertising  and  cata- 
log illustrations  of  holding  and 
cutting  tools. 

Making  drawings  of  the  simple 
cutting  tools,  from  the  objects  them- 
selves. 


Simple  sketches  of  pan-scale  and 
steelyard  as  balances.  Compari- 
son made  with  balances  in  design. 

Small  comparative  sketches  il- 
lustrative of  measures  by  volume, 
square  inch,  cubic  inch,  etc. 


Chart  to  illustrate  evolution  of 
transportation. 

Drawing  of  a  vehicle. 


G.    LIGHT,  HEAT  AND  POWER  (March). 

I 
Beasts  of  Burden 


The  dogs  of  the  Eskimos  used  in  drawing  sledges.  The 
reindeer  is  used  for  drawing  sleds  in  Alaska.  The  advan- 
tages of  sleds  and  sledges  in  cold  countries  and  in  our  own 
climate  in  winter.  The  ox  and  the  use  of  the  wheel  in  the 
ox  cart.  The  use  of  the  wheel  in  the  tread  mill  run  by 
dogs,  oxen  or  horses.  The  fiorse.  The  elephant.  The 
camel  and  the  caravan. 


Modeling  in  clay,  horses,  cameU 
and  elephants  at  work. 

Imaginative  drawings  of  a  cara- 
van. 
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II 
The  Air 
Subject  Matter 

The  use  of  the  sail  to  make  the  wind  carry  boats  over 
the  water.  How  the  wind  is  used  to  turn  the  wind  mill 
which  pumps  the  water.  The  vane  and  sails  of  the  wind- 
mill. The  balloon  which  floats  in  the  air.  How  the  kite 
made  possible  the  invention  of  the  aero-plane  by  the 
Wrights  of  America. 

Ill 
Water  and  Steam 
The  waterwheel  and  its  use  in  producing  power.  The 
water  motor  an  out-growth  of  the  water  wheel.  How 
water  heated  produces  steam.  How  steam  is  used  in 
heating,  cooking  and  in  the  production  of  power.  The 
steamboat  and  the  locomotive. 

IV 
Wood  and  Coal 
How  lumbering  is  carried  on.  The  lumber  camp.  The 
best  fuel  woods.  The  importance  of  conservation  of  our 
wood  supply.  Hard  and  soft  coal  and  how  they  are  mined. 
The  making  of  gas  from  soft  coal  burned  in  a  retort. 
Coal  tar  and  ammonia  as  by-products  of  the  gas  industry. 

V 

Oil  and  Gasoline 
** Sicilian  Oil"  used  for  illumination  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  beginnings  and  development  of  the 
oil  industry  in  the  United  States.  How  oil  is  procured  from 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  crude  petroleum.  The  oil  well 
and  how  it  works.  Storage  tanks  and  pipe  lines.  The 
refining  of  petroleum  by  boiling  in  a  still.  How  the  vapor 
is  condensed  in  a  series  of  iron  pipes  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  How  the  oils  are  led  off  into  their  respective 
tanks  as  gasolinCj  naptha^  benzine  and  kerosene.  The 
commercial  uses  of  these  products.  Further  processes 
are  required  in  the  production  of  the  lubricating  oils  and 
vaseline. 

VI 
Electricity  . 
The  transformation  of  power  produced  by  moving  water 
and  by  steam  into  electricity  by  means  of  a  machine  called 
a  dynamo.  How  this  is  accomplished  in  the  power  plants 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  use  of  electricity  in  lighting,  the 
arc  light  and  incandescent  lamps.  Its  application  to 
communication  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  Its  uses  in 
heating;  the  electric  heater,  the  flat  iron^  grillt  stove  and 
percolator.  The  electric  motor  and  its  uses  in  driving 
machinery  and  in  propelling  automobiles,  locomotives 
and  trolley  cars.  The  uses  made  of  electrically  driven 
vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  machines  in  the  home.  A 
comparison  between  modem  and  primitive  methods  of 
lighting  and  heating;  the  torch,  the  candle,  the  kerosene 
lamp,  the  electric  lamp,  fire  place,  stove,  furnace. 


Projects 

Drawing  of  a  windmill  pumping 
water  and  of  a  sail  boat  in  the  wind. 

Drawing  of  kites  and  an  aero- 
plane. 


Diagram  to  show  how  the  water- 
wheel  works  (A  model  may  be 
constructed  from  paste  board  by 
the  teacher,  and  sand  may  be 
substituted  for  water  in  operating 
it  for  demonstration.) 


Drawing  to  show  the  layout  of  a 
lumber  camp. 

Diagram  to  show  how  coal  is 
made. 


Drawing    of    a    map    to    show 
location  of  oil  wells. 
Diagram  of  oil  derrick  and  well. 


Drawing  to  show  the  difference 
in  construction  between  an  arc 
lamp   and   an   incandescent   bulb. 

Collecting  and  mounting  adver- 
tising material  selected  to  illustrate. 
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Today,  just  fifty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  drawing  courses  in 
Massachusetts  and  forty-two  years  after 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  in 
New  York,  we  are  beginning  eflfectively 
to  organize  this  hand  work  by  com- 
bining manual  training  and  drawing  to 
form  a  unit  controlled  largely  by  an 
industrial  subject  matter.  One  used  to 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  value  of 
nature  drawing,  object  drawing,  illus- 
tration and  construction  in  the  school 
course  much  as  if  they  were  subjects  or 
at  least  ends  in  themselves.  Now  hand- 
work is  considered  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
as  a  help  in  putting  across  a  body  of 
experience  of  real  educational  worth. 

Drawing  and  manual  training  are 
indeed  in  our  day  having  a  re-birth  in 
industrial  arts  for  both  are  gaining  dis- 
tinction in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  who  is 
able  to  see  in  industrial  arts  much  which 
he  failed  to  recognize  in  either  drawing 


or  manual  training  heretofore.  Indus- 
trial art  is  bringing  more  art  and  more 
industry  into  education  than  was  ever 
provided  in  the  past  by  courses  in 
drawing  and  manual  training  as  such. 
There  must  still  be  nature  drawing,  but 
it  will  have  a  purpose;  there  must  still 
be  object  drawing  but  it  wiU  be  signifi- 
cant; there  will  be  illustration — ^illustra- 
tion filled  with  meaning  and  with 
purpose;  there  must  still  be  construction, 
more  of  it  than  ever  before,  but  all  this 
activity  will  be  carried  on  with  a 
consciousness  upon  the  child's  part  of 
its  industrial  value  and  of  its  place  in 
the  great  world  outside  the  school- 
room's walls.  There  will  be  more  art 
too  because  art  will  come  as  the  reward 
of  spontaneous  self-expression  in  a  field 
sufficiently  restricted  to  make  expression 
possible.  Art  must  continue  to  be 
considered  as  a  phase  of  the  child's 
school  life. 
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NDU8TBT  IS,  IN  ITSELF  AND  WHEN  PBOPBRLT  CHOSEN, 
DEUGHTFUL  AND  PROFITABLE  TO  THE  WORKER; 
AND  WHEN  T0X7R  TOIL  BAB  BEEN  A  PLBASX7RE,  TOU 
HAVE  NOT  EARNED  MONET  MERELY,  BUT  MONET, 
HEALTH,  DELIGHT,  AND    MORAL   PROFIT,    ALL   IN   ONE. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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An  Art  Awakening 


D.  CARTMEL 


N  ONE  of  the  busiest  streets 
in  San  Francisco,  lined  with 
stately  buildings  and  filled 
with  the  rush  and  noise 
of  conunercial  life,  stands  the  Aztec 
Studio.  The  name  alone  recalls  visions 
of  races  and  cities  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  time  and  to  the 
searcher  after  the  artistic,  the  curious  or 
exotic,  this  studio  will  prove  a  mine  of 

* 

interest. 

Entering  and  ascending  the  stairs  we 
find  that  we  are  indeed  in  a  new  realm 
of  ideals  and  projects  far  removed  from 
the  busy  world  outside.  The  walls  of 
the  hall  are  covered  with  strange  and 
mysterious  decorations  which  hold  the 
gazer's  attention  with  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  design.  These  are  copies 
of  the  famous  tablets  of  Palenque,  that 
mysterious  city  which  was  old  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  They  are 
one  of  the  finest  achievements  of 
primitive  American  Art,  in  which  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  their  work  is 
well  illustrated.  These  wonderful 
colored  drawings  of  priestly  figures 
surrounded  by  strange  symbolic  designs 
strike  the  beholder  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 
This  hall  decorated  in  every  detail  with 
motives  derived  from  Mayan  Art 
impresses  one  with  the  wonderful 
advancement  made  by  that  race. 

Entering  the  main  hall  we  find  it  a 
veritable  museum  in  itself.  RepUcas 
from  the  most  famous  monuments 
foimd  in  ancient  America,  original 
carvings,  and  superb  pieces  of  antique 


and  modem  Mexican  pottery,  textiles 
and  interesting  curios  adorn  the  shelves 
or  repose  in  the  cases.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  strong  and  brilliant  designs 
which  are  different  from  any  seen  before. 
They  are  not  Egyptian  nor  Chinese,  nor 
do  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  any 
other  ancient  nation.  They  are  purely 
American  in  origin,  a  legacy  we  inherit 
from  that  pre-Columbian  Art  and 
culture  which  once  flourished  in  the  new 
world. 

This  truly  wonderful  studio  with  its 
splendid  collection  is  the  work  of 
Francisco  Comejo,  the  Mexican  artist, 
who  has  devoted  fifteen  years  of  study 
and  toil  to  illustrate  and  further  his 
ideals  in  reviving  these  arts  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  this  continent. 
Gifted  with  a  fine  artistic  sense,  and 
having  access  to  the  splendid  pubUc  and 
private  collections  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  he  was  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  treasures  of  art  and  architectural 
reUcs  to  be  found  in  that  land  of  romance 
and  mystery,  and  early  in  his  career  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  works  of 
these  ancient  people  would  be  an  inspir- 
ation for  the  development  of  a  pure 
American  Art.  Though  these  arts  were 
known  to  the  scientific  world,  yet  no 
artist  had  made  use  of  them  to  any 
extent  before.  If  American  artists  would 
be  influenced  by  any  form  of  Art,  why 
not  make  use  of  the  wealth  of  decoration 
inherited  from  our  primitive  sources. 

The  stately  ruins  that  tower  in  solemn 
grandeur  over  the  plains  or  lie  hidden  in 
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the  jungles  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan,  ruins  which  with  their  marvel- 
ous decorations  and  the  amazing  skill 
displayed  in  their  construction,  have 
alike  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  world,  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  inspiration,  for  all  who  wish  to  turn  to 
new  and  purely  American  sources.  Our 
decorative  arts  derived  from  European 
or  Oriental  motives,  have  resulted  in  a 
mingling  of  heterogeneous  types,  and  in 
combinations  devoid  of  good  taste. 
Weary  of  these  conditions,  surfeited 
with  the  medley  of  meaningless  styles, 
and  often  tawdry  effects,  we  find  it 
refreshing  to  turn  and  contemplate  the 
wide  field  of  inspiration  offered  by  the 
study  of  these  American  antiquities. 

Mr.  Comejo,  after  long  study  and 
research,  has  learned  not  only  to  adapt, 
but  to  infuse  the  very  spirit  of  their 
work  into  modem  forms  of  decoration. 
He  is  fortunate  to  have  allied  with  him 
and  at  the  head  of  his  Sculpture  Depart- 
ment, an  artist  whose  ideals  and  methods 
of  work  are  in  accord  with  his  own,  a 
sculptor  whose  modern  interpretation 
of  his  subject  has  all  the  feeling  and 
decorative  strength  of  the  primitive 
artist.  Some  statues  and  busts,  modeled 
with  fineness  of  touch  combined  with 
strength,  are  a  striking  proof  of  his 
talent.  Articles  of  luxury  and  utility 
decorated  with  ancient  American  de- 
signs, all  having  a  unique  and  original 
character,  and  models  showing  the 
possibilities  of  this  art  applied  to 
modern  decoration  are  also  shown. 

Mr.  Comejo  has  been  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  public  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  movement,  and  his 
exhibitions  and  talks  to  the  different 


clubs,  teachers  and  artists  of  California 
have  proven  the  sincerity  of  his  ideals. 
One  of  his  recent  works  and  one  which 
is  spreading  his  message  throughout  the 
land,  is  the  Toltec  Dance  Drama 
"Xochitl,"  produced  by  the  Denis- 
Shawn  Studio.  It  creates  a  deep  im- 
pression on  all  who  see  it.  The  subdued 
splendor  of  the  coloring,  the  strange 
exotic  beauty  of  the  decorations  and 
costumes,  combined  with  the  grace  of 
the  dancers,  make  this  act  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  and  unique  in  charac- 
ter on  the  American  stage. 

To  carry  out  his  ideals  and  to  illus- 
trate them  more  graphically,  he  planned 
that  the  large  room  in  the  studio  should 
be  the  apex  of  the  whole  decorative 
scheme.  This  room  he  calls  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  and  his  motive  was  to 
impress  one  with  all  the  strength  and 
force  combined  with  line  and  color  to  be 
found  in  Azt-ec  and  Mayan  art.  This  is 
felt  inunediately  upon  entering  the 
room.  The  subdued  lighting  effects, 
the  richly  harmonious  color  schemes 
and  subtle  combinations,  interposed 
with  symbolic  designs,  all  have  a 
solemn  influence.  The  main  motive  is 
the  famous  Aztec  calendar  stone,  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  its  original 
colors.  This  combined  with  the  unique 
furniture,  hangings  and  rugs,  all  show 
the  artist's  fine  use  of  color  design  and 
proportion. 

LfCt  us  hope  that  the  artists  and 
decorators  of  today  will  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  this  movement,  as  it  is 
likely  to  form  the  impetus  for  a  genuine 
renaissance  in  American  Arts  and 
Crafts. 
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The  Industrial  Importance  of  Art 


LOUISE  D.  TESSIN 


DRAWING,  correctly  taught  in  the 
pubUc  schools,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  in  the  building  up  of  our 
country's  conunercial  and  industrial 
successes. 

How  different  the  demand  of  today's 
.drawing  problems  are,  compared  with 
those  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
entire  system  calls  for  a  revolutionizing, 
and  that  call,  becoming  most  acute,  is 
being  voiced  by  the  rapid  expansion 
and  progress  of  our  trade  and  manufac- 
ture. 

Art  as  expressed  in  beauty,  form,  line, 
and  proportion,  adds  greatly  to  a  fin- 
ished product.  That  article  that  bears 
the  most  pleasing  form,  the  neatest 
label,  and  claims  the  most  attractive 
advertisement  is  the  best  seller  on  the 
market,  and  lessons  in  art,  governing 
proportion,  correct  lettering,  color  and 
design,  should  be  taught  with  such 
practical  application  in  mind .  Drawing 
directed  in  such  lines  as  these,  creates  a 
stimulating  interest  among  the  students 
in  the  art  of  the  business  world  that 
surrounds  them,  and  answers  their 
many  queries  as  to  the  reason  for  things 
taught,  and  the  value  of  the  same. 

Design  in  its  many  forms  bears 
directly  upon  the  manufacturing  prob- 
lem of  such  articles  as  are  found  in  and 
beautify  and  enrich  our  lives. 

Mechanical  art  is  an  essential  to 
every  mechanic's  education,  for  all 
objects  of  building  and  manufacture  are 
made  from  drawings.  It  is  unportant 
therefore,  that  students  be  taught  how 
to  make  and  read  working  drawings. 


As  the  student  grows  up  to  manhood 
and  surrounds  himself  with  material 
things,  necessities  and  luxuries — ^the 
training  he  has  received  in  art  while  at 
school  will  guide  his  selections.  It  is 
the  early  schoob'ng  and  instruction  that 
will  influence  him  in  the  choice  of  the 
kind  of  home  he  will  build,  the  interior 
decorations,  and  the  garden  plans.  He 
imderstands  and  knows  the  kind  of 
advertisement  that  is  best  for  his  busi- 
ness in  the  newspapers  and  car  cards. 

Art  from  an  appreciative  standpoint 
is  the  great  universal  language  that 
needs  no  explanation  of  word  or  pen. 
A  good  picture  tells  its  story  in  every 
tongue.  It  is  the  art  of  the  early  ages 
when  art  was  practiced  before  writing 
was  known, — that  gives  us  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  conditions  and 
living  of  the  people  of  the  pre-historic 
times. 

Consider  just  one  of  the  lessons  that 
comes  in  every  regular  school  course  of 
designing,  that  of  producing  an  all-over 
pattern.  How  very  common  that  prob- 
lem is  in  our  every  day  industrial  life. 
Every  child  should  be  taught  its  im- 
portance, its  many  applications,  in 
correlation  with  art  in  order  that  it  may 
imderstand,  recognize,  and  appreciate 
the  same  when  confronted  with  the 
problem  in  that  outside  business  world 
that  follows  school  days. 

Your  linoleum,  carpets,  wall  papers, 
and  cretonne  draperies  display  care- 
fully planned  all-over  patterns.  Tapes- 
try table  covers,  damask  table  linen, 
also  dress  materials  and  then  in  the 
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library, the  book  cover  linings,  besides  a 
score  of  other  thin^rs  in  the  home  and  out 
that  fco  toward  makin;;  our  living  more' 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  are  decorated 
with  the  same  idea. 

An  interesting  way  to  study  the  work 
is  to  plan  the  design  for  some  given  pur- 
pose. Decide  upon  the  utility  of  the 
article  and  then  upon  the  method  of 
decorating — stenciling,  block  printing, 
or  as  any  textile  or  material  might  be 
printed  or  woven  in  the  mills. 

Appropriate  subject  matter  and  color 
combinations  for  the  design  should  be 
considered.  Book  cover  linings  should 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  book. 
Wall    paper   designs   may   be  planned 


for  high  or  low  rooms,  sunny  or  dark, 
large  or  small. 

Direct  application  for  many  of  the 
designs  can  be  worked  out  in  the  handi- 
crafts class  on  portfolio  covers,  stenciled 
table  scarfs,  pillows,  or  curtains,  or  on 
manual  training  problems. 

The  original  motif  may  be  planned  in 
a  given  square,  rectangle,  oval,  circle,  or 
any  other  form,  which  in  turn  is  re- 
peated to  form  the  all-over  pattern. 
When  produced  in  colors  on  colored 
paper  the  results  are  most  fascinating. 

The  borders  opposite  were  designed 
by  students  in  the  handicrafts  class  for 
stenciling  textiles  and  decorating  such 
objects  as  waste  baskets,  and  articles 
made  in  the  wood-work  department. 
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An  Interesting  and  Worth  While  Problem 

in  Industrial  Art 


RICHARD  ERNESTI 


EVERY  one  has  use  for  a  number  of 
suitcases  or  a  trunk.  Either  can 
be  made  by  the  average  high  school 
student  in  manual  art  work,  and  this 
work  will  prove  most  acceptable  as  a 
problem  in  school  or  out  of  school  in  the 
home  shop. 

Not  only  can  it  be  produced  at  less 
than  the  average  store  price,  but  the 
general  character  of  interior  or  utili- 
tarian service  may  be  improved  upon  to 
suit  individual  needs. 

We  have  worked  out  the  problem  in  a 
number  of  ways: 

To  follow  the  regulation  way  of 
factory  production  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
use  a  cardboard  foundation  after 
having  determined  upon  the  size  of  case 
wanted.  Make  the  lower  body  and  top 
each  separately,  join  the  comers  with 
some  good  tough  paper,  pasting  care- 
fully. Now,  after  the  strips  pasted  are 
dry,  the  upper  edges  (about  1"  to  IM") 
of  the  main  body  or  lower  part  of  the 
case  are  bent  inward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  cover  to  slip  over  easily, 
perfectly  and  with  a  good  tight  fit, 
always  considering  that  the  top  and 
lower  body  both  will  be  covered  with 
some  material. 

The  bending  in  of  that  upper  edge 
just  right  is  quite  a  trick,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  bend  the  edges 
before  pasting,  unless  the  workman  has 
had  experience  in  this  Une.  If  a  tinshop 
is  handy  it  is  easy  to  bend  the  cardboard 
into  shape  on  the  folder.  If  we  are 
going  to  hinge  the  box  and  the  cover  as 


ought  to  be  done,  so  that  hinges  should 
be  covered  by  the  cloth  or  leather  or 
whatever  material  is  to  be  used  as  an 
outer  covering,  we  can  proceed  in  two 
ways. 

We  can  either  hinge  the  cover  onto 
body  of  case  before  covering  is  done; 
or  we  can  slip  the  hinge  under  cover  of 
top  and  main  body  after  we  have  put  on 
the  outside  material.  Perhaps  for 
beginners,  the  easiest  way  is  to  cover 
each  part  separately,  then  when  paste 
has  dried  thoroughly,  cut  a  slit  for 
hinge,  slip  it  under  cover  material, 
fasten  hinges  with  slotted  rivets,  then 
place  cover  on  main  body  of  suitcaae 
and  mark  for  the  slits  to  be  cut  to  place 
the  hinges.  Slip  them  into  place, 
perforate  or  make  holes  for  the  rivets 
while  top  sits  properly  on  the  lower  part, 
and  proceed  with  the  slot  rivets  as 
before. 

You  will  find  these  rivets  strong 
enough  for  the  service  they  are  expected 
to  give,  if  properly  bent,  and  tightened 
on  the  inside  of  the  suitcase. 

Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  in  the 
process  of  covering,  to  see  that  comers 
are  well  fitted  and  overlapped  properly 
so  as  to  make  them  water  and  dust  proof; 
and  since  glue  had  best  be  used  for  the 
pasting  of  cover,  if  it  is  heavy  material, 
see  that  it  sticks  well.  Here  the 
experienced  teacher  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  enthusiastic  worker. 

Size  in  three  dimensions  having  been 
settled,  the  matter  of  the  depth  of  cover 
is  of  importance  as  leather  comers  must 
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be  placed.  The  latter  are  also  fastened 
with  the  aame  kind  of  rivets.  These 
comers  or  kneecaps  can  be  obtained  in 
different  sizes  and  colors  to  fit  deeper  or 
more  shallow  tops.  In  case  a  shallow 
top  is  used  the  same  size  comer  should 
be  used  on  the  lower  body  of  suitcase. 

The  locks  and  catches  are  placed  last 
and  a  great  variety  of  locks  can  be  had 
for  the  askit^.  The  style  shown  in 
illustration  No.  7  is  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  article  for  the  purpose  and  as 
safe  as  any  lock  on  the  average  com- 
mercial suitcase. 

If  especial  strength  in  the  suitcase  is 
desired  and  the  increase  in  weight  of  a 
few  ounces  not  matter,  the  corner-sides 
may  be  covered  with  leather  strips 
matching  the  comers  and  these  should 
be  fastened  with  the  small-headed  slot 
rivets. 

These  same  rivets  will  also  serve  very 
well  for  the  fastening  of  the  locks; 
regular  rivets  may  be  used  if  desired. 

The  lining  of  the  suitcase  too  can  be 
selected  from  a  variety  of  materials. 
From  leather  to  skiver,  or  fabrikoit  in 
thinner  style  or  even  the  hundreds  of 
styles  of  bookbinders'  cloth,  give  per- 


fect service  and  are  easily  handled, 
especially  by  those  who  already  have 
done  some  work  in  bookbinding,  and 
who  have  learned  to  handle  both  paste 
and  glue  at  the  proper  moment  and  in 
the  proper  way. 

In  illustrations  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are 
shown  successive  steps  of  making  the 
body  of  suitcase  shown  completed  and 
standing  on  end  in  illustration  No.  6. 
In  this  case  the  sides  and  ends  were 
made  of  thin  light  wood,  top  and  bottom 
of  card-board  as  shown  in  illustration 
No.  2.  The  division  within  the  suitcase 
is  a  little  different  from  the  usual  and 
similar  to  the  Gladstone  Bag  in  dividing 
evenly  both  sides  of  the  case,  providing 
one  side  for  clothing  alone  and  the  other 
side  with  extra  cover  for  haberdashery 
and  small  toilet  articles. 

Illustration  No.  8.  shows  a  suitcase 
made  in  the  way  explained  in  this 
article  in  the  first  description,  it  has 
leather  comers  and  is  covered  with  a 
good  quality  of  fabrikoit,  lined  with 
skiver. 

Illustration  No.  9  shows  an  auto 
tmnk  to  be  carried  in  rear  of  car  for  an 
overland  trip.     Note  its  simple  way  of 
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opening  and  how  useful  such  drawers 
would  be.  The  trunk  also  can  be 
checked  on  trains  and  can  easily  be 
removed  to  room  in  hot«l  in  case  of 
Btop-overs. 

Materials-used  in  these  problems  were 
obtained  from  the  DuPond  Co.,  in 
Delaware.  Their  fabrikoit  is  unex- 
celled. Or  Chase  and  Company,  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  can  also  supply  these 


especially  good  cover 
Gane  Brothers  &  Co.  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  will  supply  you 
with  any  weight  of  cardboard  you  may 
wish  to  employ,  and  will  also  furnish  to 
you  the  linings  of  all  sorts  mentioned. 
Hardware  can  be  obtained  from  J^he 
Brianard  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  or  from  some  jobber  in 
trunk  hardware. 


Bobert  Louia  Stevenaon 


k 
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Editorial  Viewpoint 

The  Cuckoo  Bird  in  American  Design 

AMERICA  has  been  termed  the  "Melting  Pot."  Those  living  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth  turn  to  America  for  freedom  and  progress;  the  opportunity  to 
develop  individuality  of  thought  and  sensible  action.  The  swarthy  craftsman 
from  Italy  with  gay  colored  kerchief  and  ear-rings  as  adornment;  the  peasant  with 
bloomer  trousers  and  wooden  shoes;  the  emigrant  from  northern  Europe  with 
quaint  head  dress  and  quainter  baggage  all  disappear  after  a  few  weeks  sojourn  in 
the  land  beyond  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  in  their  place  a  group  of  embryo  citizens, 
less  picturesque  perhaps,  but  fitter  subjects  for  Americanization  are  created.  And 
in  this  process  the  Great  Melting  Pot  recreates  individuals  to  fit  a  new  land,  a  new 
mode  of  living  which  produces  new  environment,  and  a  race  of  descendants  whose 
whole  thought  is  for  American  ideals. 

But  the  one  importation  from  abroad  that  has  skipped  the  Melting  Pot  is  that  of 
design.  A  false  halo  has  surrounded  the  designs  of  Europe  and  we  are  everj'^here 
trammeled  with  foolish  re-adaptations  of  motifs  from  France  and  from  Germany, 
from  the  Orient  and  from  the  Northern  countries,  with  no  thought  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  Because  some  building  looks  well  on  the  Rhine  or  because  some 
doorway  looked  artistic  in  Spain,  or  because  peasant  motifs  were  well  adapted  in 
Germany  is  no  reason  that  they  are  the  thing  most  appropriate  for  the  American 
industries. 

With  the  wide  interest  in  Industrial  Art,  we  stand  in  grave  danger  of  becoming 
involved  in  a  worse  muddle  than  ever.  It  is  far  safer  ground  to  start  from  if  we 
have  no  design,  than  if  we  are  chained  to  a  mass  of  conglomerated  design.  With 
the  imperative  need  of  designs  being  created  at  home,  museums  and  schools  have 
hastily  turned  to  answering  the  manufacturers*  urgent  need.  But  have  they 
answered  it  wisely?  It  will  be  a  national  catastrophe  in  American  art,  if  the 
whole  machinery  of  art  education  and  art  vocations  is  focused  upon  deluging  the 
country  with  the  same  lack-of-art  products  we  have  always  had.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Europe  for  decades  foisted  the  riflf-raflf  of  their  products  upon 
American  buyers,  for  the  impression  was  that  anything  that  was  European  was 
well  paid  for  by  the  gullible  American.  And  now  that  we  are  creating  American 
design  we  are  well  content  and  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  if  we  turn  out  designs  or 
materials  near  good  as  these  European  goods.  We  rush  to  a  Museum,  the  attendant 
shows  us  a  textile  made  in  Italy.  It  is  very  old;  it  is  very  expensive;  it  is  from  abroad. 
Three  wonderfully  false  standards  to  judge  beauty  and  fitness  for  reproduction  of 
any  material  in  our  land.  Age  and  expense  and  source  have  nothing  to  do  with  art 
adaptation  to  our  environment,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  break  away  from  long  respected, 
erroneous  art  standards.  People  enter  Museums  and  are  awed  by  the  great  value 
of  an  object,  or  by  the  great  age  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  great  fatiguing  detail  of 
the  handicraft.  When  will  they  be  taught  and  be  awed  into  respect  for  the  great, 
simple  beauty  of  the  subject  whether  it  was  unearthed  from  the  earliest  dynasty  of 
Egypt  or  produced  by  the  local  pottery?  When  will  the  textile  factories  stop 
turning  out  rubber-stamp  repeats  of  Russian  or  Chinese  motifs,  or  the  furniture 
factories  to  turn  out  forests  of  Chippendale  and  other  dead  and  gone  periods  that 
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are  supposed  to  be  the  only  backgrounds  for  Anierican  homes?  When  will  the 
schoolrooms  of  the  whole  coimtry  decide  that  an  original  design  course  of  instruction 
though  crude  in  the  beginning  is  far  superior  to  a  least-resistance  course  of  copying 
Austrian,  or  European  peasant  design?  This  will  all  conmience  to  be  corrected 
when  the  European  Cuckoo  Bird  of  Design  is  recognized  and  eliminated  from  the 
American  Nest  of  Art  Education. 

We  are  told  and  impressed  that  design  has  been  so  refined  by  ages  in  Europe  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  equal  in  a  life  time  the  things  there  produced.  We  are  told  that 
heaven  forbid  that  American  design  be  produced  overnight  and  therefore  to  come 
and  copy  from  the  Museums  for  our  homes  what  the  brains  of  someone  else  have 
produced  consistently  for  some  place  else.  We  are  told  that  it  is  much  better  for 
students  to  copy  well  the  motifs  of  some  other  country  than  to  make  poor  designs 
of  their  own;  all  of  which  is  the  Song  of  the  Cuckoo  Bird.  I  cannot  see  the  reason- 
ing in  the  eternal  copying  of  other's  styles.  I  confess  that  I  have  more  respect  for 
the  beginner's  clumsy  honest  beginning  in  designing  from  nature  than  the  fluent, 
copy-cat  expressions  of  schools  from  designs  of  another  land.  We  are  big  enough, 
intelligent  enough;  we  have  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  history  and  traditions  to  back 
up  a  wonderful  American  design;  let's  be  American  in  our  design  to  the  very  core. 

We  think  of  Art  too  much  in  terms  of  dollars.  We  have  a  group  of  industries 
who  measure  designs  only  by  how  fast  they  sell.  Time  will  eliminate  this.  Time 
will  show  that  there  is  a  less  visible  but  greater  value  to  handicrafts,  a  value  of  keen 
pleasure  to  the  inner  eye,  the  great  peace  of  content  to  the  soul  that  comes  with  the 
possession  of  an  object  of  beauty  through  its  remarkable  assembly  of  line,  form  and 
color  that  far  surpasses  the  satisfaction  of  having  secured  an  imitation  vase  marked 
down  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  nineteen  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents.  Time 
will  add  many  more  American  industries  to  the  few  now  existing  who  are  turning 
out  goods  on  the  basis  of  not  how  many  but  how  good.  Time  will  help  the  com- 
munity to  see  and  the  schools  to  ask  and  the  teacher  to  stimulate  the  students 
toward  honest,  individual  expression  of  the  things  in  nature  around  them  to  the 
beautifying  of  all  things  they  may  make;  that  in  time  the  Industrial  Ajt  of  our 
land  will  be  truly  American  in  design  and  not  mere  echoes  of  things  produced  as 
expressions  of  another  people  with  different  ideals  in  crumbling  countries.  This 
time  can  be  hastened  by  the  American  Art  Teacher. 

Teachers  must  discern  between  the  true  and  counterfeit  design.  Thankful  we 
must  be  that  schools  like  Teachers  College  at  Columbia,  Pratt  Institute,  Newcomb 
College,  Cleveland  School  of  Ajt,  the  Pennsylvania  Schools,  and  others  have 
demonstrated  that  a  strong,  virile  design  with  no  European  trends  can  be  produced; 
that  the  student  can  be  guided  to  beautiful  expression  of  his  own,  and  that  the  only 
purpose  of  historic  design  is  that  of  comparison  and  not  of  copying.  The  teacher 
must  know  that  the  instructor  or  school  which  persists  in  presenting  Austrian^ 
German,  French  or  Moorish  designs  and  calls  them  American  designs  is  a  Cuckoo 
Bird  and  when  the  egg  is  hatched  the  student  finds  himself  trammeled  and  crowded, 
his  time  wasted  because  of  a  design  unrelated  to  American  thought. 

Have  you  a  Cuckoo  Bird  course  in  your  school?  Replace  it  with  the  American 
Eagle  of  Design  this  next  term  and  avoid  the  Cuckoo  Bird  instructors  of  design 
when /planning  your  summer  session  studies. 
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SOME  TEACHEBS  THINK  THIS  FOBU  OF  PEBIQN    HAS  BBBN  DEVELOPED  IN  AMERICA,  BUT  IT  BAB 
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ETTUDBNT    DESIGNS    AND    APPLICATIONS    MADE  BT  THE    CLASSES    AT    PRATT    INSTITUTE,  BBOOKLTN. 

THESE  DEStOKS  EQUAL  THE  EKRICHMENT  OF  OBIBNTAL  UOTIFS  BUT  AKB  OSIQDIAL  IN   EXPRESBIOlf 
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aTUDENTS     OF     NBWCOMB     COLLEGE     FROM    NATURE    FORUB    IN     THBtH 
IVE    BEEN    USED.      NO   CUCKOO   DESIONS     EXIST    AT    NEWCOUB     COLLEQE 
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ART  AS  ART 

THERE  are  some  perBons  who  think  that  painting  and  sculpture  are  all  there  is  in  art  worth 
considering.  If  that  were  so  I  might  aa  well  stop  right  here,  because  the  fewer  statuea  there 
are  on  furniture  and  the  fewer  pictures  there  are  on  carpets  and  hangings  the  better. 

I  besitBte  very  much  to  speak  of  "Hiatonc  Styles"  and  "Period  Furniture,"  because  these 
terTDS  are  used  so  oonatantly  to  condone  atrocities  and  to  deceive  the  credulous.  It  seems  to  be 
generaUy  thought  that  any  architect  or  interior  decorator  is  entirely  justified  m  copjdng  any 
famous  room  of  the  past  and  making  his  client  live  in  it  whether  he  feels  at  home  or  not.  in  our 
teaching  in  these  courses  we  have  always  insisted  that  the  only  use  that  you  are  justified  in  making 
of  the  past  is  to  ascertain  how  certain  eSecta  can  be  produced  whicjt  &re  harmonious  with  certain 
types  of  character,  and  that  home  building  is  the  creation  of  appropriate  environments  for  certain 
specific  individual  lives.  You  have  got  to  act  out  the  character  that  you  are  trying  to  express. 
Now,  there  are  many  people  on  the  stage  today  whose  personality  is  the  same  no  matter  what  the 
play  is.  They  may  be  great  elocutionists,  but  they  are  poor  actora.  The  actor  or  the  interior 
decorator  is  the  greatest  artist  when  the  audience  loses  his  own  personality  and  sees  only  the  superb 
portrayal  of  the  character  that  he  has  temporarily  assumed.  That  is  the  function  of  the  interior 
decorator  and  the  arehitect — to  act  out  the  character  that  they  are  trying  to  express. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  you  can  promote  art  is  commerce.  You  can  educate  the 
taste  of  the  general  public,  you  can  introduce  a  lot  of  art  students  into  the  industries,  or  you  can 
teach  the  leaders  of  those  industries,  the  people  already  engaged  in  the  trades.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  advance  in  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  even  in  our  kindergartens,  the 
correct  principles  of  color  and  form,  and  I  doubt  if  we  can  over-estimate  the  great  power  that  this 
is  going  to  have  in  uplifting  the  general  taste  of  the  public  in  the  future.  But  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  protest  most  strongly  against  the  half-digested  knowledge  which  is  so  commonly  taught  as  the 
principles  of  domestic  science.  To  illustrate  my  meaning:  Our  firm  received  a  request  from  « 
large  school  of  excellent  standing  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  data  for  a  course  in  domestic 
science.  I  made  the  appointment  myself,  and  at  the  time  fixed  a  young  lady  iq>peared  with  a 
notebook  and  a  lot  of  questions.  I  did  my  best  to  answer  each  one  of  these  with  the  constan 
wamii^  that  my  answer  was  to  that  specific  question  and  was  not  a  principle  of  general  applicat 
tion.  After  about  half  an  hour  of  this  I  learned  to  my  horror  that  she  was  only  getting  informa- 
tion from  which  another  was  to  work  out  a  lecture,  wiiich  was  to  be  given  to  still  others  and  they 
in  turn  were  to  pass  on  this  information  again  to  other  classes.  When  I  thought  of  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  this  thrice  perverted  information  I  could  only  echo  the  words  of  Josh  Billings:  "It 
ain't  my  ignorance  that  worries  me  as  much  as  knowing  so  nmny  things  that  ain't  so. "  That  is 
not  an  exceptional  incident. 

It  is  reported  that  people  are  not  interested  in  art  as  art.  I  confess  I  agree  with  the  people. 
I  am  not  interested  in  art  as  art.  But  when  you  get  art  aa  applied  to  things  we  use  in  everyday  life, 
then  everybody  in  this  country  is  interested,  and  there  are  tremendous  possibilities  in  just  such 
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education.  I  care  not  where  it  is  given  so  long  as  it  is  given.  I  don't  know  whether  you  realize 
it  or  not,  but  the  salesmen  in  our  stores  have  more  power  in  influencing  the  public  taste  than  all  the 
art  teachers  in  this  country,  and  if  you  give  this  vocational  training  to  them  you  give  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  trades  a  new  vision  of  life.  With  such  training  the  printer  will  think  out  how 
he  can  space  properly  the  common  advertisement;  the  girl  behind  the  counter  will  think  out  how 
she  can  sell  material  to  a  customer  that  will  make  the  customer  not  attractive  because  bizarre,  but 
attractive  because  beautiful.  And  everybody  who  has  to  do  with  the  fiunishing  of  a  home  will 
realize  that  they  are  creating  an  environment,  and  will  study  out  how  they  can  so  make  it  that  it 
will  force  out  the  best  traits  in  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  reflect  that 
environment.  In  short,  what  we  are  driving  at  is  simply  this:  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
trades  of  this  country  shall  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  their  daily  tasks,  so  that  they  can  intelligently  and  joyfully  think  out  their  job  as  it 
should  be  in  a  world  of  things  as  they  are. — William  Sloane  Coffin. 

THE  UNIMPORTANCE  OF  IMPORTED  ART 

"  Improper  teaching  in  the  past  has  led  to  much  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  indi^^trial  art. 
Just  as  our  picture  dealers  have  over-emphasized  the  importance  of  imported  pictures,  so  have 
many  of  our  merchants  lauded  the  superiority  of  imported  designs.  Praise  has  been  given  to  the 
foreigner,  but  little  to  our  own  home  talent.  The  imported  article  has  been  advertised  until  a 
fictitious  value  has  attached  to  the  fact  that  it  was  designed  abroad.  Thus  the  public  has  re- 
ceived an  idea  that  a  power  exists  in  the  foreigner  that  cannot  be  cultivated  in  our  home  talent. 
We  have  the  talent  and  we  have  the  market,  but  our  talent  needs  training,  and  it  cannot  secure 

this  until  schools  exist  to  give  it. 

*        «        * 

"The  question,  as  a  whole,  is  as  plain  as  it  is  imminent.  With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  there  will  be  a  rush  on  the  part  of  merchants  the  world  over  to  secure  new  markets  and  re- 
establish old  ones.  Manifold  millions  in  profits  are  at  stake,  for  the  industrial  arts  show  the  very 
highest  rate  of  return  upon  the  investment  in  raw  material.  The  clever  designer  multiplies  the 
value  of  the  product  into  which  his  design  goes  from  a  hundredfold  to  a  thousandfold.  Why  should 
we,  in  America,  not  enjoy  this  profit?  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  it. is  only  because  we  fail  to  read  the 
lesson  writ  large  in  the  industrial  art  school,  as  it  exists  in  every  industrial  nation  but  our  own. " 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL 

"for  the  support  of  the  industrial  art  school,  different  agents  are  needed.  Part  of  the 
support  will  undoubtedly  come  from  the  city,  but  part  may  also  be  secured  from  the  state. 
Massachusetts  has  for  many  years  carried  forward  a  Normal  School  of  Art  with  state  funds, 
and  Pennsylvania  a  school  of  textile  working  and  of  industrial  design  under  similar  auspices. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  Government  now  is  free,  through  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  to 
appropriate  money  for  vocational  education.  Education  in  the  industrial  arts  is  unquestion- 
ably one  form  of  training  which  is  contemplated  under  this  act.  Thus  the  Government 
should  be  called  upon  to  support  the  industrial  art  school. 

"Liberal  support  for  the  school  is  essential.  Those  of  marked  talent  are  not  many,  and 
on  no  account  should  success  be  estimated  in  numbers.  The  true  estimate  is  in  the  work  pro- 
duced. This  should  be  of  the  highest  standard.  To  secure  this  work,  good  teachers  will  be 
needed  and  much  personal  teaching.    This  cannot  be  done  in  large  groups. 

"  We  have  still  to  learn  the  lesson  long  since  learned  abroad,  that  good  industrial  designers 
cost  money  to  produce,  but  that  it  is  to  the  state's  interest  to  invest  its  money  in  their  produc- 
tion.   The  return  upon  the  investment  is  manifold.  *' 

— Frank  P.  Hanet 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 


TZACHERS  EVERTWHERB  ARE  INTirXD  T 
FOB  THIS  DEPARTMENT.      THE  EDITOR    1 


HENRY  FORD  OUTDONE.  A  rural 
school  art  exhibit  at  the  recent  Napa  County 
Teacher's  Institute  displayed  many  attractive 
and  interesting  problems  inahandicrafts  both 
in  art  and  sewing. 

Although  the  workmanship  on  bird  boueea 
and  toys  constructad  of  wood,  card-board 
garages,  clay  animals,  and  paper  birds  and 
butterflies,  was  unusual,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  the  cinnamon  can  ambulance  was 
the  most  tmique.  The  inventor,  Adair  Burton, 
thirteen  years  old,  when  asked  as  to  the 
materials  used,  replied  that  the  can  made  up 
the  body  of  the  ambulance,  and  the  lid,  with 
its  tiny  perforations,  was  cut  and  bent  to  make 
the  radiator  and  hood,  A  piece  of  wood,  the 
length  and  thickneas  of  the  can  was  wedged 
into  the  body.  Over  this  the  radiator  was 
placed,  and  the  wheels,  the  tin  lids  off  of 
Borden's  milk  cans  were  nailed  to  the  body 
with  brass  tacks.  The  red  crosses  were  cut  of 
red  paper  and  glued  on,  and,  "It's  an  am- 
bulance Uiat  goes."  All  credit  is  due  the 
young  inventor.  We  will  expect  bigger  things 
from  him  some  day. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  as  a  constmption 
problem  are  shown  on  a  page  of  this  issue. 
Miss  Hope  Haupt  of  Louisiana  State  Normal 
accompanies  her  page  of  drawings  with  the 
following:  "After  fruit  has  been  studied  and 
its  coloring  successfully  rendered  it  may  be 
mounted  on  a  basket  as  suggested  in  figures  1 
to  7.  A  g  jt  12  inch  panel  is  folded,  first  the 
side  edges  together  and  then  the  long  way.  An 
ellipse  is  cut  out  as  in  Fig.  3.  To  make  llie 
wide  basket,  open  one  fold  and  slit  as  indi- 
cBted  in  Fig.  4.  Open  and  fold  the  flap  down. 
To  secure  the  tall,  narrow  basket,  the  length- 
wise fold  is  retained  and  cut  as  in  6,  resulting 
in  7.  The  arrangement  of  the  fruit  within  the 
basket  gives  good  composition  practice; 
grapes,  if  used,  should  be  drawn  singly  &nd 
pasted  overlapping  to  give  a  natural  effect. 

"Flowera,  naturalistic  or  conventional,  may 
be  substituted  for  fruit. 

"The  rabbit  cage  basket  is  cut  from  a  strip 
about  2}^  X 12  inches  in  size.  Fold  short 
edges  together  and  crease.  Next,  fold  the 
edges  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  allowing 
them  to  extend  about  ^  inch  above  the  firat 


A  TIN  CAN   AUTOMOBILE   BY   ADAIR  BURTON,   OF  NAPA  COUNTY, 
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crease.  Cut  out  the  spaces  and  top  as  pic- 
tured in  A  80  that  bare  are  formed  for  each 
side  of  the  cage.  The  rabbit  is  drown  and 
placed  within  the  cage.  He  should  be  so 
colored  as  to  appear  distinctly.  This  problem 
is  very  good  for  the  primary  grades. 

"Other  baskets  are  formed  by  pasting  a  row 
of  strips  horizontally  with  another  row  on  top 
of  them  pasted  vertically.  If  the  basket  is 
desired  4  inches  wide,  cut  several  strips  that 
length  and  paste  horizontally  on  tinted  paper 
to  form  a  panel ;  if  to  be  13^  inches  high  cut 
strips  that  length  vertically,  allowing  one  long 
strip  for  the  handle.  Panaies  work  up  well  in 
these  problems. 

"Cissimilar  to  B  but  more  difficult.  Straight 
horizontal  strips  are  pasted  into  position. 
Then  the  basket  outline  is  cut  on  a  fold  the 
openings  removed  and  the  pattern  mounted 
OD  top  of  the  mounted  stripe." 

AUTOMOBILE  DRAWING  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  two  pages  received  from  Miss 
George  Eleanor  Shaw  of  Chicopee,  Massa- 
chusetts. Her  Simplified  Automobile  Draw- 
ing for  Elementary  Grades  is  described  here- 
with. "The  proportions  for  these  drawings 
were  taken  from  a  Cadillac  model.  Teachers 
report  that  this  method  of  giving  children  an 
easy  start  to  automobile  drawing  leads  to 
much  observation  and  many  original  drawings 
and  interesting  adaptions.  This  problem  has 
been  particularly  popular  because  of  its  appeal 


ANIMAL  DRAWING  as  shown  above  is  & 
fine  imaginative  stimulator.  This  interesting 
idea  excels  in  connecting  int«re8t  with  art 
problems.  The  student  who  connects  the  play 
idea  with  art  will  find  that  the  variation  re- 
creates and  develops  ideas.  "  All  work  and  no 
play"  will  make  the  artist  a  dull  Jack, 
Stevenson  said  "No  art,  it  may  be  said,  was 
ever  perfect,  and  not  many  noble,  that  hae  not 
been  mirthfully  conceived. "  Leaven  your 
serious  school  problems  with  an  occasional 
problem  of  fun. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  problem  is  a 
most  important  industrial  problem  and  one 
that  can  influence  the  after  life  of  every  student. 
Whether  the  student  will  be  a  profeasional 
interior  decorator  is  not  the  object  so  much  as 


INTERIOR  DECORATION  33  WINDOW  ARRANGEMENTS 


whether  he  will  need  the  art  in  bettering  his  The  engravings  above  are  made  from  har- 

future    honic    surroundings    or    his    business  moniously   colored  drawings   by   the   Interior 

habitation.     And  such  a  future  ia  one  that  few  Decoration  Class  in  the  High  School  in  Lead, 

can  escape  and  which  can  be  made  brighter  and  South  Dakota,  under  the  supervision  of  Grace 

more  efficient  by  good  environment.  M,  Schwarzkopf. 
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DURABLE  TOYS  can  be  made  by  grade 
children  as  an  Industrial  Art  problem  that  ie 
near  to  their  hearts  because  it  is  a  need  that 
they  can  uoderstand.  The  photograph  lielow 
was  received  from  Miss  Gladys  Louise  Ambler, 
Supervisor  of  Art  in  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico, 
who  writes: 

"I  aend  you  a  picture  of  some  of  the  toys 
made  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  ^rade  children  at 
Four  Points'  school.  These  toys  have  been 
sawed  out  of  cigar  boxes,  painted,  and  shellaced 
by  the  children.  Each  child  was  required  to 
moke  a  toy  from  a  pattern  and  after  that  we 
had  original  toys  with  which  results  we  were 
greatly  pleased.  I  presented  this  work  before 
Christmas  and  for  our  Municipal  Christmas 
Treeat 'Four  Points' school  each  child  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  made  a  wooden  toy 
which  was  placed  on  the  tree  for  the  children  in 
the  primary  department." 

THE  PAGE  OF  CUT-OUTS  Ulustrating 
Rubber  from  Trees  to  Tires  is  interesting  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Yates  accompanies  the  page 
with  this  description: 

"The  cutKiut  paper  pictures  illustrat«  an 
interesting  correlation  with  sixth  grade  geog- 
raphy under  the  New  York  Stai«  Syllabus. 
It  was  suggested  that  world  industries  was  one 
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of  the  roost  pertinent  topics  of  the  year  to 
illustrate  with  poBt«ra.  Of  these  industries 
rubber  was  chosen. 

"The  class  was  divided  by  rows  into  commit'- 
leee.  Each  roF  quickly  chose  a  captain  Ut 
supervise  a  poster.    The  teacher  developed 
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through  questioning  the  various  stages  in  the 
production  of  rubber.  The  items  necessary 
for  each  picture  were  suggested  by  the  class 
and  as  each  was  mentioned  it  was  hastily 
arranged  on  the  board  in  preliminary  sketches 
by  the  teacher.  In  no  case  were  finished 
drawings  by  the  teacher  copied  by  the  class  but 
the  pupils  were  required  to  search  their 
geographies  and  all  available  reference  books 
for  suitable  photographs. 


When  book  and  page  were  found,  assign- 
ments were  made  by  the  captains  to  the  pupils 
in  the  row,  according  to  their  ability,  some  to 
measure  and  paste  while  the  more  talented 
endeavored  to  please  their  pupil-teachers  with 
drawings  of  parts  planned  by  the  pupil  to  fit 
the  whole.  Perhaps  you  say  the  children 
must  have  been  in  an  uproar — oh  I  no — they 
were  too  busy.  To  be  sure  they  consulted 
their   captains    but  each   captain   was   held 
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THE    ORIGINAL    NUMBERS   AND    LETTERS   FROM   WHICH   THE   DE- 
SIGNS  BY  IRMA   ADAMS  ON   THE   OPPOSITE    PAGE   WERE   DERIVED 


responsible  for  his  row  and  came  to  the  teacher 
for  advice  and  colored  paper  suitable  for  his 
needs. 

The  keen  interest  in  the  search  for  material 
reflected  a  new  attitude  toward  books  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  the  critical  attitude  of 
their  fellow  pupils  stimulated  many  re-drawings 
of  difficult  parts. 

This  work  was  tried  out  in  two  classes,  one 
under  my  supervision  and  the  other  under  my 


direct  teaching,  the  results  of  which  1  am  send- 
ing to  your   Good   Ideas   department. " 

Various  stages  in  the  rubber  industry  as 
shown  in  the  posters  are: — 

1 .  Tapping  the  rubber  trees. 

2.  Smoking  the  rubber  sap. 

3.  Bringing  the   rubber   hams   down    the 
river  to  the  seaport. 

4.  Shipping  rubber  to  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Rubber  Store. 
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A    PAPER   PROBLEM    BY   ANNA   H.    CROFTS,    NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUSY  WEEK  PICTURE 


ON  SATURDAY  SOMETHING  OR  OTHER 

THE   SIXTH    BUSY   WEEK   PICTURE   BY   MISS   D.   G.   RICB 
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BUSY  WEEK  PICTURE 


ON   SUNDAY  I  SAY:    "LIE    STILL! 

I'M  GOING  TO  CHURCH  WITH  MOTHER" 

THE   LA8T  BUSY  WEEK   PICTURE   BY   MISS   D.   O.   BICE 
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Practical  Costume  Problems 
for  the  High  School 

FLORENCE  MORRISON 


A  CLASS  which  has  proved  unique  in 
-^^  every  respect  in  our  high  school 
may  suggest  an  idea  to  others!  The 
class  is  a  one  year  course,  called  "  Dress 
Design"  and  "Home  Planning."  It  is 
open  to  senior  girls  only,  regardless  of 
previous  training.  The  reason  for  not 
requiring  previous  art  training  or  sewing 
is  that  so  many  girls  come  in  from 
neighboring  country  schools,  where 
these  courses  are  not  given.  We  have 
these  girls  often  for  just  the  senior  year; 
so  if  we  required  previous  work  all  these 
coimtry  girls  would  be  deprived  of  what 
is  doubly  important  to  them. 

The  class  meets  one  hour  each  day. 
It  is  taught  two  days  a  week  by  the  art 
instructor,  in  practical  design,  three 
days  by  the  sewing  instructor  in 
actually  making  the  things  designed.  A 
finer  correlation  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  art  work  with  sewing 
work,  could  not  be  worked  out,  I 
believe. 

Practical  demonstrations  are  always 
made,  so  the  girls  see  the  thing  work  out. 
Instead  of  giving  technical  terms,  which 
these  girls  will  never  need,  when  we 
study  color  harmony  we  have  strips  of 
all  shades  of  all  colors  which  we  have 
them  try  out  in  combination.  We  have 
girls   of   each   different   type   try   the 


various  colors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  class.  No  difficulty  appears  in 
their  selection  of  the  right  thing.  For 
example,  a  girl  is  called  from  the 
assembly  hall,  just  as  she  is — ^with 
orange-red  hair,  a  decidedly  red  cast 
skin,  dressed  in  a  fiery  red  dress!  Not 
a  word  is  said,  but  each  colored  strip  in 
turn  is  laid  about  her  shoulders.  When 
the  dark  brown  turn  comes,  a  spon- 
taneous murmur  is  heard  over  the  entire 
class.  On  the  contrary,  decided  pain 
seems  to  possess  the  class  when  a 
brilliant  pink  or  blue  is  tried.  After 
the  various  experiments  where  "seeing 
18  believing, "  some  of  the  safe  and  sure 
ways  of  determining  color  combina- 
tions are  given;  but  not  until  the  class 
has  discovered  for  itself  the  truth  in 
each  case. 

When  stud3ring  lines,  instead  of 
giving  the  information  formally,  we 
have  each  type  of  girl  try  each  type  of 
line  before  the  class.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  short,  over  round  girl  does  not 
want  any  more  roundness,  and  that  the 
too  tall  and  thin  girl  is  quite  the  con- 
verse. The  meaning  of  lines  is  grasped 
at  once.  The  same  principle  applies 
when  we  demonstrate  methods  of  hair 
dressing  to  the  different  types;  also  for 
different    styles    of    hats    and    shoes. 


DECORATIVE  ARRANGEMENT  38  LINE  ARRANGEMENTS 
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aiRLB     WE&KINQ     CLOTHINO     DBSIONBD     AND 

IIADB    BT   THEU    PROM    CAST    OFF    UATSRtALS. 

WOOL  EUBKOIDERT  18  USED   IN  MANT   PliACEB 

TO   BIDE    BOLBS   OR    FADED   PARTS 


Different  patterns  oF  goode  are  draped 
around  different  girls  showing  the  effect 
of  large  and  conspicuous  spots,  plaids 
and  stripes.  Girls  then  design  samples 
of  goods  from  colored  papers. 

As  soon  as  possible,  about  three 
weeks  usually,  they  are  ready  to  "make 
Bomethit^  to  wear. "  First  the  problem 
of  collar  and  cuff  set  is  taken  up  with 
regard  to  color,  design  and  shape  to  fit 
the  garment  and  wearer.  Second,  an 
apron;  third,  a  waist;  and  last,  a  "made- 
over"  garment  are  worked  on.  Girls 
brii^  in  old  woolen  goods  which  they 
are  taught  to  wash,  dam  and  dye. 
They  design  children's  garments  and 
make  very  attractive  clothes  from  old 
material.  The  best  part  of  this  problem 
is  the  joy  the  girls  get  out  of  donating 
the  garments  to  poor  children  of  the 
city.  Here  we  correlate  art,  sewing  and 
social  service,  with  thrift.  Not  one 
cent  do  these  garments  cost  anyone! 

The  second  semester  develops  the 
home  planning  side  in  the  same  manner 
exactly.  First  the  demonstration  is 
given,   then  the  pupils  discover  the 


truth  for  themselves.  R&g  rugs  are 
made — works  of  art  worthy  indeed  of 
place  in  any  well  planned  home.  The 
old  rags  are  dyed  and  a  definite  color 
harmony  worked  out  in  a  definite 
design,  planned  first  in  color  on  paper. 
Curtains  of  unbleached  musUn  dyed,  or 
with  colored  embroidery  or  applique  of 
colored  goods  are  made.  Table  runners 
of  denim  or  crash,  as  well  as  pillows  are 
made  similarly. 

The  big  idea  has  been  to  show  girls 
that  good  taste  does  not  always  involve 
expenditure  of  money;  that,  with  judg- 
ment properly  trained,  one  may  often 
choose  a  more  beautiful  iJiexpeTiHve 
article. 

Please  understand  that  this  class  is 
not  primarily  for  the  girl  who  will 
eventually  become  a  costume  designer 
or  an  interior  decoratoi^rather  it  is 
for  the  girl  who  will  probably  make  a 
home  shori^ly  after  graduatii^  from 
school.  The  practical,  applied  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  will  surely  help  her  to 
become  a  person  of  good  taste  and 
efficiency  do  matter  where  she  goes. 
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Sources  for  Costume  Design 


RUTH  E.  HUTCHINS 


TT  IS  an  understood  fact  that  the 
^  student  of  costume  needs  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design — balance,  rhythm,  and  harmony; 
of  color  theory,  and  of  adaptation  of  the 
style  to  the  individual.  Having  in- 
stilled these  ideas,  however,  the  instruc- 
tor cannot  rest  here,  because  the 
students  will  require  many  sources  from 
which  to  derive  inspiration  for  their  own 
original  designs.  Lacking  these  and 
naturally  having  no  background  of 
their  own  upon  which  to  draw,  they  will 
inevitably  resort  to  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  designs  seen  in  the  fashion 
magazine  of  the  day. 

We  can  always  rely  upon  nature — 
the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  and  sky — from 
which  we  can  select  such  perfect  color 
schemes.  Perhaps  though,  aside  from 
color,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
young  student  to  turn  from  nature  to 
something  more  tangible  and  concrete. 
During  all  periods  the  art  and  costume 
of  the  past  have  been  the  foundation  for 
the  dress  of  the  day,  modified  and 
influenced  of  course,  by  current  events, 
such  as  a  time  of  war.  There  are 
paintings,  sculpture,  tapestries,  pottery, 
armor,  garments  of  other  periods — as 
the  dresses  of  the  wives  of  the  former 
United  States  presidents  in  the  Museum 
of  Washington,  or  the  Indian,  Alaskan, 
Siberian  and  Oriental  robes  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York. 

For    those    schools    not    fortunate 


enough  to  be  situated  in  a  town  or  city 
possessing  a  museum,  the  library  must 
be  the  chief  center  of  interest;  for  those 
located  near  museums,  there  is  no  more 
efifective  or  direct  way  to  secure  original 
dress  designs  than  to  make  use  of  these 
splendid  storehouses  of  ideas. 

In  the  illustrations  here  given,  the 
dresses  which  are  for  girls  of  high  and 
junior  high  school  age  were  inspired  by 
suits  of  armor  in  the  armor  room  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Museum.  In  some  of 
them  the  general  style  of  the  dress 
follows  the  cut  of  the  original  very 
closely,  as  the  box  and  accordeon 
pleated  dress  inspired  by  Japanese 
armor.  In  others,  such  as  the  Italian 
suit,  the  curve  of  the  hip  plate  and  the 
way  in  which  the  trimming  is  applied, 
suggests  kid  or  leather  in  scallops  of 
contrasting  material  on  the  neck,  pockets, 
and  sleeves  of  a  tricot  ine  or  serge  dress. 

The  Unes  on  the  waist  and  the  leather 
belt  and  straps  of  the  Venetian  suit 
serve  as  inspiration  for  a  peplum  dress 
trimmed  with  leather  strips.  The  over- 
lapping of  one  piece  of  steel  oti  another 
and  the  long  panels  of  this  same  suit 
suggest  braiding  and  side  panelled  effect 
on  a  long  waisted  dress.  In  the 
embroidery  of  the  Uttle  girl's  costume  is 
repeated  the  design  etched  on  the 
French  corselet;  from  the  design  deco- 
rating the  German  suit  comes  the  idea 
for  applying  braid  or  embroidery  to  the 
dress  with  the  scalloped  skirt. 
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There  is  a  great  field  for  overblouses  in  designing  their  own  clothes  students 

and  smocks  in  the  armor  room,  which  will  become,  if  they  are  introduced  to 

will  not  be  touched  upon  in  this  article,  these    fascinating    sources    of    design 

It  is  surprising  how  intensely  interested  material. 
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Textiles  Manufacturing  Processes 
for  Manual  Training 


W.  H.  DOOLEY 


THERE  are  certain  principles  of 
textile  manufacture  such  as  dif- 
ferent types  of  weaves,  carding, 
combing,  drawing,  spinning,  napping, 
fulling,  etc.,  that  should  be  taught  in 
every  industrial  arts  course.  The 
clothing  of  the  human  race  represents, 
next  to  feeding,  the  most  important  of 
industries.  The  processes  of  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  from  loose  fibers  shows 
human  ingenuity  to  best  advantage. 
The  machine  operations  necessary  today 
to  transform  both  vegetable  and  animal 
fibers  into  the  finished  fabric  are  based 
on  simple  hand  operations  that  were 
used  thousands  of  years  ago.  There- 
fore, the  principle  involved  in  each 
textile  operation  may  be  explained 
effectively  to  young  people  through 
simple  projects  that  they  are  able  to 
make  or  secure  from  home. 

Weaving  was  no  doubt  the  first 
process  invented.  The  simplest  weaves, 
or  better  still  the  fundamental  weaves, 
may  be  divided  into  the  following 
types:  plain  or  homespun,  twill,  sateen 
and  pile.  They  may  be  illustrated  on  a 
very  simple  hand  loom  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  small  wood  held  together  by 
two  others  at  right  angles  and  a  number 
of  small  nails  very  close  together  should 
project  from  the  ends. 

Coarse  crochet  yarn  of  different  colors 
may  be  used.  Form  the  warp  by  tieing 
the  yarn  to  one  nail  and  then  running  it 
from  nail  to  nail  until  the  warp  is 
formed.  Each  nail  will  represent  one 
end  of  the  warp.     Use  a  pencil  as  a 


harness  and  raise  the  odd  niunber.  of 
threads  which  forms  an  opening  or 
shed  through  which  the  filling  may  be 
passed  by  means  of  a  needle  (wooden  or 
steel)  to  which  the  filling  is  attached. 
With  a  second  pencil  raise  the  even 
numbers  of  threads  and  pass  the  filling 
through  the  shed  thus  formed.  Repeat 
these  two  operations  a  niunber  of  times 
always  pressing  the  newly  formed  filhng 
threads  against  the  others  so  as  to  have 
a  firm  fabric.  This  project  of  weaving 
shows  the  following  motions  of  a  power 
loom: 

(a)  Tension  on  the  warp  (necessary 
to  have  the  warp  threads  securely 
attached  to  loom). 

(b)  Harness  motion  (to  separate  warp 
to  form  shed). 

(c)  Shuttle  motion  (to  push  the  filhng 
yarn  through  the  warp). 

(d)  Reed  motion  (pressing  the  newly 
formed  filling  thread  against  the  others 
to  form  a  firm  fabric). 

Form  a  warp  as  before  using  different 
yarns  for  the  warp  and  filling.  Use  a 
pencil  for  a  harness  and  raise  the  first, 
fifth,  ninth,  thirteenth,  etc.,  threads  and 
pass  the  filhng  thread  through  the  shed 
formed.  With  another  pencil  as  a 
second  harness,  raise  the  second,  sixth, 
tenth,  fourteenth,  etc.,  warp  threads 
and  pass  the  filling  through  the  shed 
formed.  With  a  third  pencil  raise  the 
third,  seventh,  eleventh,  etc.,  threads 
and  pass  the  filling  through.  With 
a  pencil  as  a  fourth  harness  raise  the 
fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  etc.,  and  again 
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pass  the  filling.  Notice  that  the  moving 
of  the  filling  thread  one  warp  thread  to 
the  left  each  time  it  is  woven  is  caus- 
ing a  diagonal  line  to  form.  This 
diagonal  effect  produced  in  this  manner 
is  called  a  twill  and  gives  a  distinct 
pattern  and  design  to  a  fabric.  This 
weave  is  used  practically  in  all  worsteds. 

.Sateen  Weave 

Sateen  weave  is  a  form  of  interlacing 
warp  and  filling  so  as  to  use  the  same 
quantity  of  yam  but  not  show  the 
diagonal  effect  of  the  twill. 

Make  the  warp  same  as  in  the  twill. 
Use  the  same  interlacing  for  the  first 
filling;  that  is,  raise  the  first,  fifth,  ninth, 
thirteenth,  etc.,  threads  and  pass  the 
filling  through.  With  a  pencil  as  a 
second  harness  raise  the  third,  seventh, 
eleventh,  etc.,  and  pass  the  filling 
through  the  shed.  With  a  pencil  as  a 
third  harness,  raise  the  second,  sixth, 
tenth,  etc.,  threads  and  pass  the  filling. 
The  fourth  shed  is  produced  by  raising 
the  fourth,  eight,  etc.,  threads. 

The  TwiU  Effed  The  Saken  Effect 

X  X 

X  X 

X 
X 

The  diagonal  effect  is  destroyed  in 
the  sateen  weave  by  not  running 
continuously  the  diagonal  formation 
but  breaking  it  occasionally. 

Pile  Weave 

The  pile  weave  is  the  weave  produced 
in  velvets,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  interfacings  to  understand. 
The  following  project  illustrates  the 
appearance  of  the  pile  effect. 


Form  a  warp  as  before  using  white 
yam.  With  a  pencil  raise  the  odd 
nimibers  of  warp  yarn  and  pass  the 
filling  (green  yam)  through  it  and  wind 
once  or  twice  around  outside  warp  end. 
Then  with  a  pencil  as  a  second  harness, 
raise  the  even  number  of  warp  yam. 
Fasten  red  yam  to  the  warp  and  pass 
through  the  shed  formed  and  fasten 
tightly.  Raise  the  red  filling  to  form  a 
loop  in  each  place  where  it  has  passed 
over  a  warp  end. 

Perform  this  weaving  a  number  of 
times  raising  the  red  filling  to  form  loops 
and  drawing  the  green  filling  to  hold  the 
red  in  place.  Cut  the  loops  formed  by 
red  filling  and  produce  the  pile  effect. 

Carding 

Carding  is  one  of  the  principal 
operations  in  textile  manufacture  and 
everyone  should  have  a  clear  conception 
of  its  purpose.  This  operation  can  be 
best  shown  by  means  of  some  wool  and  a 
pair  of  hand  cards. 

Take  two  hand  cards.  Hold  one  in 
the  left  hand,  face  up,  wires  pointing  to 
the  left.  Spread  wool  over  the  pointed 
wires  of  the  card.  Bring  the  pointed 
wires  of  this  card  down  on  the  wool  and 
drag  it  lightly  through  the  wires  of  the 
other  card.  Repeat  several  times, 
noticing  that  the  sharp  points  have 
been  tearing  the  wool  apart  or  disen* 
tangling  the  fibres.  This  operation  is 
called  carding  and  simply  brushes  the 
fibers  out  smoothly  and  makes  them 
somewhat  parallel  in  the  form  of  thin 
sheets.  It  is  necessary  to  card  many 
times.  This  is  done  by  stripping  off 
the  wool  so  that  it  may  be  dragged  again 
through  the  stople.  This  may  be  done 
by  holding  the  hand  card  in  your  right 
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hand  and  moving  the  other  hand  card 
downward  over  the  wires.  Notice  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  the  prints  do  not 
prick  as  they  will  if  you  try  to  brush  the 
hand  upwards  over  the  wires.  Repeat 
with  the  card  in  the  left  hand  and  strip 
it  of  its  wool.  Card  and  strip  a  number 
of  times  calling  attention  that  machine 
cards  consist  of  rollers  or  cylinders, 
some  of  which  are  carding  cylinders  and 
some  stripping  cylinders.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  hand  carding,  the  material 
being  carded  and  stripped  again  and 
again  and  being  finally  delivered  as  a 
soft  flufify  rope  called  a  skein  ready  for 
drawing  and  spinning. 

Drawing  and  Spinning 

Gently  draw  out  a  mass  of  carded 
fibers  until  you  have  drawn  it  into  one 
strand.  Draw  it  again  and  again  until 
to  draw  it  would  cause  it  to  break. 
Show  that  this  operation  corresponds  to 
the  drawing  of  card  skein  in  machines 
by  passing  over  two  sets  of  rollers, 
the  front  ones  moving  faster  than 
the  rear  ones.  The  drawn  strand  is 
called  roving  and  is  not  fit  to  weave 
because  if  it  is  pulled  apart  it  would 
separate  into  a  number  of  small  pieces. 
In  order  to  hold  these  pieces  together  in 
the  form  of  a  thread,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  twist  to  it,  called  spinning. 
This  process  of  spinning  may  be 
illustrated  by  holding  the  roving  in  the 
left  hand  and  with  the  right  hand 
drawing  the  fibers  out  several  inches. 
As  you  draw,  twist  the  roving  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb.  Attach  the 
twisted  yarn  to  a  ruler  and  give  the 
ruler  a  whirl  which  corresponds  to  the 
old  time  spindle.  When  the  yam  is 
well  twisted,  and  the  yam  is  on  the 
ruler,  it  may  be  held  to  the   ruler   by 


means  of  an  elastic  band  (corresponding 
to  the  hook  on  the  spindle). 

Combing  and  Gilling 

Combing  and  gilling  corresponds  to 
the  processes  represented  in  combing 
the  hair  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  and  a 
coarse  tooth  comb  respectively.  You 
comb  your  hair  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
to  remove  the  short  fibers  that  are 
tangled.  The  coarse  comb  renders 
the  fibers  parallel  without  removing  the 
short  fibers. 

With  a  sample  of  carded  wool  in  the 
left  hand  comb  the  wool  with  a  coarse 
tooth  comb.  This  process  corresponds 
to  gilling.  Apply  a  fine  tooth  comb  to 
the  wool;  this  process  corresponds  to 
the  term  combing  as  applied  to  wool. 
A  clear  conception  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  manufacture  of  woolens  and 
worsteds. 

Napping  is  a  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
cess for  producing  a  fuzzy  surface  on 
cloth.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  taking 
a  piece  of  worsted  fabric,  or  better  still, 
woolen  fabric  and  drawing  a  number  of 
times  across  the  surface  of  the  cloth  in 
the  direction  of  the  warp,  a  teazel.  A 
fuzzy  surface  will  soon  form,  due  to  the 
loosening  of  the  fibers  in  the  yarn. 
When  it  is  brushed  and  cut  even  it  is 
called  a  nap. 

Fulling  is  a  term  used  to  explain  the 
shrinking  of  cloth  and  consists  of  pro- 
ducing a  friction  on  the  cloth  in  com- 
bination with  hot  water  and  soap. 

Three  factors  are  necessary — ^friction 
(heat),  water,  and  soap.  Rubbing  a 
piece  of  woolen  or  worsted  cloth  soaked 
in  hot  water  vigorously  on  a  scrubbing 
board  such  as  is  used  in  washing  will 
produce  the  fulUng  effect. 
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The  Sampler 

A  Junior  High  School  Art  Problem 
WINIFRED  HARRINGTON  MILLS 


THERE  had  been  a  fine  exhibit  of 
old  colonial  furniture  and  some 
very  interesting  old  samplers  at*  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  The  class 
of  eighth  grade  girls  was  very  much 
impressed  with  what  seemed  to  them  the 
result  of  endless  hours  of  painstaking 
labor.  Old-fashioned  names  caught 
their  eyes,  and  especially  the  tender 
years  of  the  little  needle  women. 
"Thirteen  years  old!  Tm  thirteen, 
but  I  could  never  do  anything  like  that.'' 

"Ten  years  of  age.  Do  you  suppose 
she  made  the  stitches  so  even?  " 

"Oh,  here  is  one  made  by  a  little  girl 
only  seven.  There's  a  house  in  it — and 
a  tree — and  a  dog.  Do  you  suppose  it 
was  her  house?" 

"Mrs.  Mills,  what  were  they  made 
for?  They  are  hung  on  the  wall  because 
they  are  so  old,  aren't  they?" 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  the  sampler 
was  told — its  part  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
little  girl  of  generations  past.  As  we 
talked  of  her  she  seemed  quite  like 
one  of  us.  The  children  liked  the  story 
of  the  miss  who,  having  just  so  much  to 
do  each  day  on  her  sampler,  divided  her 
work  for  the  day  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  were  steps  on  the  front  stairs; 
and,  sitting  down  on  the  top  step,  she 
would  open  her  sampler  and  by"  and  by 
her  playmates  would  cry,  "Mary  Jane 
will  be  out  soon — she's  more  than  half 
way  down  the  stairs. " 

When  a  few  weeks  later  the  problem 
of  making  a  sampler  was  spoken  of,  the 
first  question  was:  " Is  it  to  be  a  cross- 
stitch  sampler  like  the  ones  our  grand- 


mothers made?  "  No,  we  wanted  some- 
thing to  suit  today's  needs,  and  if  much 
time  were  to  be  spent  on  it,  it  must  be 
rich  in  its  usefulness. 

Of  what  use  would  a  sampler  be? 
And  how  could  we  apply  the  stitches 
learned?  How  much  did  the  class  know 
about  stitchery?  Surprisingly  little,  was 
the  discovery.  Many  knew  only  the 
running  stitch,  a  few  knew  the  outline 
and  chain  stitches,  while  a  very  few 
knew  the  cat  stitch  and  feather  stitch. 
To  the  query  as  to  how  the  different 
stitches  could  be  used,  there  was  a 
ready  response.  Smocks,  worsted  em- 
broidery on  wool  dresses,  needle  cases, 
pin  cases  and  more  were  suggested. 

What  material  should  we  use?  Natu- 
ral colored  linen  was  chosen,  and  we 
decided  to  call  our  sampler  a  fairy  tale 
garden.  Our  stitches  would  be  the 
rows  of  seeds  we  would  sow.  There 
would  be  paths  and  flower  beds  and  a 
gate  and  a  hedge;  and  here  we  all  at 
once  became  quite  excited,  for  each  one 
had  a  brilliant  idea.  Someone  wanted 
a  fountain  in  her  garden,  another  a  tea 
house,  still  another  a  bird  bath  with 
birds,  a  tree  with  flowers  beneath  it,  a 
basket  of  flowers,  a  little  girl  holding 
flowers,  a  Japanese  garden.  "And 
now,"  said  one  small  girl,  "can't  we 
begin?"  But  the  colors  must   be 

selected  and  the  piece  of  linen  overcast 
around  the  edge.  There  were  many 
colored  skeins  of  mercerized  floss.  Three 
colors  were  to  be  used  of  these  values — 
one  dark  color  (the  linen  would  stand 
for  middle  value)  and  two  light  colors  of 
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brighter  intensity.  Good  combinations 
were  found  to  be  old  blue  with  rose  and 
yellow;  purple-emeraid,  green  and  gold. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  color  schemes 
selected  and  each  child  took  one  of  these 
she  liked  best. 

With  a  ruler  and  sharp-pointed  pencil 
the  plan  of  the  garden  was  laid  out  on 
the  linen.  Very  naturally  the  class  dis- 
covered that  they  were  using  principles 
of  design  in  planning  the  garden — 
balance,  unity,  harmony,  arrangement 
of  mass  and  of  space. 

A  general  plan  was  followed  in 
arrangement.  The  fourteen  stitches  to 
be  learned  were  grouped  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  linen.  The  stitches  given 
were  running  stitch,  back  stitch,  outline 
stitch,  cfiain  stitch,  open  chain  stitch, 
two  different  simple  knot  stitches, 
ladder  stitch,  deerfield,  Italian  knot, 
weaving  stitch,  cat  stitch,  feather 
stitch  and  bullion  stitch. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  class  never 
waned.  They  worked  directly  on  the 
linen  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
keep  the  hands  clean,  so  that  the  fairy 
tale  garden  would  look  as  if  fairy  fingers 
had  had  the  making  of  it  and  so  that  the 
great^reat-granddai^hter  to  whom  the 


sampler  would  some  day  belong  would 
marvel  at  the  work  done  by  her  great- 
great-grandmother  when  she  was  a 
little  girl. 

After  learning  the  stitches  each  pupil 
planned  with  colored  crayons  on  bogus 
paper  the  flower  beds,  hedges  and  heart 
of  the  garden,  using  a  combination  of 
the  stitches  learned  and  carefully  plan- 
ning the  colors. 

When  the  samplers  were  still  a  long 
way  from  being  finished,  plans  for 
keeping  them  clean  and  protecting  them 
were  discussed.  No  one  wanted  them 
framed  to  hang  on  the  wall.  However, 
glass  is  such  a  good  protection  that  the 
suggestion  of  having  them  framed  for 
trays  met  with  general  approval.  Every 
child  liked  the  idea  of  having  a  tray  so 
exclusively  her  own  work. 

When  the  fairy  tale  gardens  were 
finished  and  mounted,  they  were  indeed 
a  fair  sight,  and  out  of  more  than 
seventy  samplers  there  were  less  than 
half  a  dozen  unframed.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  children  was  summariiied 
by  one  child  when  she  remarked,  "It 
is  nice  to  have  something  that  you  made 
yourself,  that  you  are  proud  of  and  can 
use  and  never  wears  out. " 
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Three  Needle  Craft  Projects 


CLARA  BARNHISEL  MARTINI 


Equipment  required: 

Higgin's  vegetable  glue 

1  putty  knife  I*'  or  IJ^'  wide 

1  sloyd  knife 

A  good  stone  for  sharpening  your 
sloyd  knife 

1  ruler 

1  45®  triangle 

1  pair  scissors 

1  No.  4  crewel  needle — ^large-eyed 
embroidery  needle. 

Folding  Portfolio 

Materials  required: 
4  pieces  light  weight  cardboard  6^"  x 

4  pieces  J^  thickness  of  cotton  wad- 
ding 6^"  X  9ys' 
4  pieces  homespun  linen  7%"  x  105^"' 
4  pieces  lining  material  7%"  x  lO^^' 

2  pieces  J^''  tape  7  J^*'  long 
2  pieces  J^''  tape  10''  long 
Embroidery  twist 

The  portfolio  described  was  made  of 
vegetable  dyed  homespun  linen  of  an 
olive-tan  color  with  a  medallion  em- 
broidered in  dull  tones  of  brown,  green, 
rose  and  a  pinkish  tan.  The  design  was 
derived  from  the  leaf,  blossom  and  fruit 
of  the  strawberry.  It  was  executed  in 
darning  stitch  as  this  stitch  is  well 
adapted  for  use  on  loosely  woven 
materials.  The  lining  was  of  vegetable 
dyed  cotton  in  a  pinkish  tan  color  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
cover.  The  stitchery  about  the  edges 
was  done  with  dull  green  embroidery 
twist. 


For  pasting  use  Higgin's  vegetable 
glue.  For  spreading  the  glue  use  a  1" 
or  1J4*'  putty  knife,  instead  of  a  brush. 
If  you  have  never  used  a  putty  knife 
you  will  find  that  it  spreads  the  paste 
much  more  thinly  and  smoothly  than  a 
brush  and  is  cleaned  much  more  easily. 

Cut  four  piecte  of  light-weight  card- 
board 65^"' X  9^"'.  Use  the  triangle 
and  niler  and  be  sure  that  the  edges  are 
true  and  the  comers  are  really  square. 
Work  slowly  and  carefully,  as  much  of 
the  success  of  the  finished  article  de- 
pends upon  the  preliminary  cutting. 
Place  a  piece  of  the  wadding  on  one  of 
the  cardboards  and  place  this,  wadding 
side  down,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cover  material,  allowing  an  even  margin 
of  cloth  on  all  edges.  Turn  the  cloth 
back  over  the  long  side  of  the  cardboard, 
crease  carefully,  taking  great  care  to 
follow  the  straight  of  the  thread. 
Spread  a  thin  coating  of  paste  along  the 
cardboard  under  the  fold  of  the  cloth 
and  press  the  cloth  into  place.  Next, 
turn  the  cloth  back  over  one  end  of  the 
cardboard  and  crease  as  you  did  along 
the  side,  being  very  careful  to  follow  the 
straight  of  the  thread.  Cut  away  the 
superfluous  cloth  as  shown  at  A,  fold 
back  as  at  B  and  paste  down  as  you  did 
along  the  side  (see  C).  Treat  the 
remaining  edges  and  comers  in  this 
way.  Cover  the  remaining  pieces  of 
cardboard  as  has  been  described  above. 

Place  a  covered  Uning  and  a  covered 
cover  back  to  back,  see  that  the  comers 
meet  exactly.    Fasten  them  together  by 
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pasting  in  the  center,  keeping  the  paste 
at  least  M'  away  from  all  edges. 

Slip  the  ends  of  the  7^'  tapes 
between  the  front  and  back  covers  of  A 
as  at  1  and  2  and  paste  them  in  place. 
Fold  them  back  over  the  lining  of  A  and 
insert  the  ends  between  the  front  and 
back  covers  of  B  at  3  and  4.  Draw 
them  in  tightly  so  that  B  and  A  touch 
and  lie  on  a  straight  line.  Lap  them  in 
the  center  over  B  and  insert  at  7  and  8. 
If  the  tapes  are  adjusted  properly  the 
portfoho  will  open  from  either  edge  and 
the  contents  will  remain  under  the 
tapes. 

Finish  the  edges  by  stitching  with 
embroidery  twist,  using  a  straight  stitch 
and  a  slanting  stitch  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

Hanokerchiep  Box 
Materials  required ; 
2  pieces  No.  18  larboard  QH'  x  6M' 
2  pieces  No.  18  tarboard  5%'  x  3' 


2  pieces  No.  18  tarboard  5^4'  x  3' 
1  piece  No.  30  tarboard  5^'  x  6^^' 
4  pieces  No.  30  tarboard  5%'  x  2%' 
1  piece  No.  30  tarboard  5^'  x  2^' 
1  piece  book  cloth  63^'  x  e)-^*  (to  har- 
monize in  color  with  the  cover  material) 
4  pieces  Dennison's  gummed  tape  No. 
3,  3'  long 

4  pieces  Dennison's  gummed  tape  No. 
3,  5%'  long 

Linen  for  covering  the  box: 
1  piece  241^'  x  i}4' — sides 
1  piece  8^'  x  8^' — top 

1  piece  8'  x  8* — base 
Cretonne  for  Uning  the  box; 

4  pieces  7'  x  414' 

2  pieces  6%'  x  Q%' 
Suggestions: — As  soon  as  the  linen  is 

cut,  with  the  sewing  machine  and  a 
close  stitch,  stitch  about  all  edges  so 
that  any  raveling  may  be  prevented. 
If  the  hnen  is  to  be  embroidered,  the 
work  should  be  done  before  the  linen  is 
appliqued  to  the  box.     A  straight  line 
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design  following  the  threads  of  the 
material  will  be  found  most  satisfactory^ 
as  it  will  not  lose  its  shape  when  the 
material  is  stretched. 

1.  Using  the  four  pieces  of  gimmied 
tape  y  long  with  the  two  pieces  of  No. 
18  tarboard  55^*'  x  3'  and  the  two 
pieces  of  No.  18  tarboard  b}/^^  x  3*' 
build  the  sides  for  a  box  5%"'  square. 

2.  Cover  the  piece  of  No.  30  tar- 
board h^"  X  b^*'  with  one  piece  of  the 
lining  material  %%"  x  6^*'.  As  in  the 
two  preceding  problems  see  that  all 
cardboard  edges  follow  the  straight  of 
the  thread  in  your  covering  material. 
Miter  your  comers  carefully  and  paste 
only  on  the  wrong  side.  If  so  desired,  a 
thin  layer  of  cotton  wadding  may  be 
placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tarboard 
before  the  cover  material  is  applied. 

3.  Set  the  hollow  square  of  tarboard 
about  the  lining  covered  square  and 
fasten  it  in  place  with  four  pieces  of 
gunmied  tape  5%"'  long.  The  tape 
should  be  on  the  outside  and  the  lining 
on  the  inside  of  the  box  thus  formed. 

4.  Stretch  your  linen  24H''x43^' 
around  the  outside  of  the  box  and 
crease  it  where  the  two  ends  meet. 
Following  the  thread,  stitch  along  this 
crease  with  the  sewing  machine  or  very 
closely  backhand.  Open  the  seam  and 
press  out  flat.  Up  and  down  and  cross- 
wise (warp  and  weft)  threads  must 
match  perfectly. 

5.  Slip  this  cover  on  the  box  so  that 
the  seam  comes  exactly  on  the  one 
comer. 

6.  Again  watching  the  straight  of  the 
thread,  stretch  your  cover  material  over 
the  top  edge  of  the  box  and  paste  it 
down  on  the  inside.  Crowd  the  extra 
material  in  the  corners  so  that  they  are 


the  same  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the 
sides. 

7.  Stretch  the  cover  material  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  base  and  paste  in 
place. 

8.  Cover  the  four  pieces  of  No.  30 
tarboard  5^'  x  21/^"  separately  with  the 
cover  material  just  as  you  did  the 
covered  base.  These  corners  must  be 
very  flat.  Press  them  with  a  weight  or 
tap  them  gently  with  a  hammer. 

9.  These  four  pieces  form  the  side 
linings  of  the  box.  Fit  them  in  place 
and  paste. 

10.  Cover  one  piece  of  No.  18  tar- 
board Q]/i*'  X  6J^"'  with  a  piece  of  plain 
linen  6^'^x6^''.  (Carbdoard  edges 
follow  straight  of  thread,  comers  mi- 
tered  smoothly.) 

11.  Cover  the  wrong  side  of  this 
square  with  the  book  cloth  6^''  x  6)^' 
leaving  all  margins  equal. 

12.  Paste  the  box  you  have  built  on 
this  square  so  that  the  latter  forms  an 
extension  base  for  the  box. 

13.  Cover  the  remaining  piece  of  No. 
17  tarboard  OJi"  x  OJ^'  with  the  linen. 
(Cardboard  edges  must  follow  the 
straight  of  the  material  and  the  mitered 
comers  must  be  smooth  and  flat.) 

14.  In  the  exact  center  of  this  lid 
sew  a  ring  by  which  the  cover  may  be 
lifted  easily. 

15.  Cover  the  piece  of  No.  30  tar- 
board b^**  X  5^"  with  the  lining  ma- 
terial. 

16.  Paste  this  covered  square  so 
that  it  forms  a  lining  for  the  Ud  you  have 
just  covered.  The  margins  must  be 
exactly  even  or  the  lid  will  not  rest 
truly  on  the  box. 

The  box  illustrated  was  covered  with 
blue-gray  heavy  linen  in  a  homespun 
effect.    The   ver>'   simple   design    was 
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embroidered  in  two  shades  of  gray-blue 
floss  with  touches  of  dull  gold.  The 
ring  used  was  a  dull  blue  glass  one  sewed 
to  the  box  with  yellow  floss.  A  small 
figured  cretonne  was  used  for  the 
lining. 

This  box  was  planned  to  hold  twelve 
men's  handkerchiefs  folded  in  a  square. 
The  dimensions  and  materials  ma}'  be 
varied  in  making  boxes  to  fit  many 
purposes. 

Paper  Napkin^  Box 

Materials  required: 

1  piece  No.  30  tarboard  7%"  x  7%"— 
base 

2  pieces  No.  30  tarboard  7%"  x  2^4"— 
side 

2  pieces  No.  30  tarboard  7  A'  x  2^'— 
side 

1  piece  No.  30  tarboard  7%"  x  2"— 
top 

1  piece  No.  30  tarboard  7%"  x  55^*^— 
top 

6  pieces  ^^  gunmied  tape  (Dennison's 
mending  tape  No.  3)  7%"  long. 

4  pieces  ^"^  gummed  tape  (Dennison's 
mending  tape  No.  3)  23^"'  long. 

2  pieces  J^'  gimimed  tape  (Dennison's 
mending  tape  No.  3)  2"  long. 

Covering  Material:    (If  figured  cre- 
tonne is  used  study  the  pattern  carefully 
so  that  a  pleasing  portion  of  it  will 
cover  the  top  of  the  box). 
1  piece  cretonne  9'  x  9*^ — top 
1  piece  cretonne  314"  x  33' — sides 
1  piece  cretonne  1%"  x  8*^ — hinge 
1  piece  book  cloth  (hoUand  or  buck- 
ram) 73^"  X  7)^*"  base 

1  piece  cotton  wadding  7^*^  x  7%" 
Lining  paper — Charcoal  paper  of  a 

color  to  harmonize  with  the  cretonne. 

2  pieces  lining  paper  2^"  x  SJ^*^ 
(crease  A^'at  each  end  and  at  one  edge.) 


2    pieces    lining    paper    7 A'  x  2^' 
(crease  ^h"  at  one  edge) 
1  piece  Uning  paper  7  A'  x  7  A' 

1  piece  lining  paper  7^"'  x  5i^' 

2  straight  sided  round  corks  IH' 
long  and  J^'  in  diameter 

Enough  lining  paper  to  cover  corks  if 
so  desired. 

Construction. 

1.  Paste  4  of  the  7%"  pieces  of 
gummed  tape  along  the  edges  of  the 
tarboard  base  (7^x  7^"")  allowing  one- 
half  of  the  width  of  the  tape  to  project 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  board.  (In 
using  gummed  tape,  paste  only  the  part 
of  the  strip  that  is  to  be  stuck  down 
inmiediately  and  do  not  use  much  water 
or  the  glue  will  be  washed  off.  Work 
slowly  and  be  sure  that  each  bit  of 
pasting  is  done  correctly  and  the  glue 
set  before  taking  the  next  step.  (Keep 
the  tape  on  the  outside  of  the  box.) 

2.  By  means  of  the  gunmied  tape 
join  one  long  side  strip  of  tarboard  to  the 
base  allowing  it  to  rest  on  top  of  the 
base. 

3.  In  the  same  way  join  one  of  the 
short  side  strips  of  tarboard  to  the  base 
and  join  these  two  side  strips  together 
at  the  comer  using  one  23^'  piece  of 
gummed  tape  and  putting  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  joint. 

4.  Complete  the  sides  of  the  box  by 
adding  the  two  remaining  side  strips  in 
the  same  way. 

5.  To  make  the  hinged  topcreaseone 
piece  of  the  7^'  gunmied  tape  through 
the  middle.  Place  the  two  remaining 
pieces  of  tarboard  side  to  side  so  that 
they  form  a  square  7^"  x  7%".  Join 
them  together  with  the  piece  of  gummed 
tape  you  have  just  folded  taking  care  to 
place   the   crease   directly   above   the 
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point  where  the  two  pieces  of  tarboard 
touch,  thus  forming  a  perfect  hinge. 

6.  Place  this  hinged  cover  on  top  of 
the  box  with  the  tape  on  the  outside. 
Join  the  narrow  side  of  the  hinge  portion 
to  the  side  of  the  box  as  you  joined  the 
.  side  to  the  base.  With  the  2'  strips  of 
gummed  tape  complete  the  fastening 
of  the  hinge  portion  to  the  box. 

The  box  is  now  ready  for  covering. 
Before  going  farther  examine  your  work 
carefully.  Is  it  rigid?  If  well  built,  it 
should  be  almost  as  rigid  as  a  wooden 
box.  Are  your  tapes  pasted  securely  at 
every  point?  Are  the  comers  true? 
Does  the  hinge  work  properly?  This 
foundation  work  must  be  done  well 
before  the  cover  is  added. 

Covering. 

1.  Paste  a  piece  of  plain  thin  paper 
over  the  top  side  of  the  larger  piece 
of  the  hinged  cover,  this  is  done  to 
counteract  the  warping  that  otherwise 
would  follow  the  pasting  in  of  the  paper 
lining. 

2.  Cover  the  top  of  the  box  with  the 
75^*^  X  7^'  piece  of  cotton  wadding. 

3.  Place  the  9'  x  9"'  piece  of  cretonne 
so  that  the  center  of  it  comes  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  box. 

4.  Crease  it  over  the  edges  of  the 
box,  carefully  following  the  straight  of 
the  thread. 

5.  Paste  it  down  over  the  front 
edge. 

6.  Draw  it  smoothly  and  paste 
along  the  back  edge. 

7.  With  your  scissors  cut  a  slash 
from  the  edge  of  the  cover  cloth  to  the 
hinge,  about  l^^".  Be  sure  that  the  cut 
is  in  a  straight  line  with  the  center  of  the 
hinge. 


8.  Paste  the  short  portions  of  the 
sides  thus  cut  to  the  sides  of  the  box. 

9.  Cut  away  the  superfluous  cloth  at 
the  front  corners  of  the  cover  and  fold 
under  to  make  a  neatly  mitered  comer. 
Paste. 

10.  With  your  knife  cut  a  line  5^' 
from  the  edge  of  the  wrong  side  of  the 
over.  Cut  along  through  the  cretonne 
and  peel  away  the  rough  edge. 

11.  Fold  under  j^"  at  each  end  of 
cretonne  hinge  and  paste  slightly. 

12.  Turn  back  the  hinge  top  so 
that  the  box  lies  open.  Put  a  thin 
layer  of  paste  J/^'  wide  along  each  side  of 
the  hinge,  leaving  the  middle  portion 
free  from  paste.  Fasten  cretonne  hinge 
in  place. 

13.  J^'  from  the  upper  long  edge  of 
the  33^'  X  33*^  piece  of  cretonne  make  a 
sharp  crease  the  whole  length  of  the 
strip. 

14.  2%*^  from  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  this  strip  of  cretonne  make  a 
slash  with  your  scissors  cutting  from 
the  edge  to  the  crease.  Paste  the  short 
cut  portion  slightly  to  hold  it  in  place. 

15.  Beginning  at  the  rear  right  hand 
comer  of  the  box  lay  the  cretonne  about 
the  sides  pinning  it  so  that  the  crease 
lies  exactly  on  the  top  outside  edge  of 
the  cardboard.  Be  careful  to  have  the 
slash  come  directly  opposite  the  right 
hand  comer  of  the  hinge. 

16.  Cut  the  J^'  fold  so  that  it  will 
fit  about  the  left  hand  end  of  the  hinge. 

17.  Paste  the  H*"  fold  lightly  from 
the  hinge  to  the  end  of  the  strip  so  that 
you  have  a  clean-cut  firm  upper  edge. 

18.  Fold  the  cretonne  down  over 
the  top  edge  of  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
box  and  paste  in  place,  using  paste  only 
on  the  inside  of  the  box.    The  covering 
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should  not  be  pasted  to  the  outside  of 
the  box. 

19.  Beginning  at  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  hinge  and  working  toward  the 
back  paste  the  top  edge  of  the  cretonne 
to  the  box,  keeping  the  paste  under  the 
double  portion  of  the  cloth.  The  rear 
edge  should  lap  around  the  corner  about 
^''.  Paste  it  in  place.  The  threads  of 
the  cloth  must  be  straight  up  and  down 
with  the  comer. 

20.  Beginning  at  the  left  hand  end 
of  the  hinge  lay  your  cloth  about  the 
side  and  back  of  the  box,  and  following 
the  straight  of  the  thread,  crease  the 
end  under  evenly  at  the  last  comer. 
Paste  this  end  in  place.  Finish  pasting 
the  side  covering  in  place.  Remember 
to  put  the  past  only  where  you  have  a 
double  thickness  of  cloth. 

21.  Paste  the  side  covering  material 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  mitering 
the  comers  very  carefully.  All  comers 
must  follow  the  straight  of  the  thread. 

22.  With  your  knife  cut  a  line  J^'' 
from  the  edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Cut  along  through  the  cretonne  and 
pull  away  the  ragged  edge. 

23.  Paste  the  7^''  x  7^"  piece  of 
book  cloth  on  the  base,  leaving  all 
margins  even.  Needless  to  say,  this 
book  cloth  should  be  of  a  color  in 
harmony  with  the  covering  of  the  box. 


Lining. 

1.  Fit  the  2  pieces  of  lining  paper 
2A'^  X  814"  iii  place  to  line  the  two 
sides  of  the  box.  When  they  are  just 
right  paste  in  place,  taking  care  to  cover 
the  entire  wrong  side  of  the  paper 
smoothly  and  evenly  with  paste. 

2.  Fit  the  two  pieces  2^"  x  7^'  in 
place  and  paste  as  in  No.  1. 

3.  Paste  the  base  lining  7^*'  x  7^' 
in  place. 

4.  Paste  the  cover  lining  7^'^  x  5^^' 
in  place.  It  is  not  necessary  to  line  the 
narrow  portion  of  the  hinged  top. 

5.  Cover  the  corks  and  paste  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box  on  a  diagonal 
line  from  corner  to  comer  and  leave 
them  33^*"  apart. 

If  a  cord  and  button  fastening  is  de- 
sired it  may  be  sewed  on  before  the 
lining  paper  is  pasted  in. 

This  box  was  made  to  hold  50  to  100 
paper  napkins  folded  diagonally.  The 
directions  may  be  used  for  making  any 
cloth  covered  box  with  a  hinged  top 
and  paper  lining.  You  may  get  great 
variety  in  your  work  by  varying  the 
dimensions  and  covering  materials. 
Have  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  the  box  is  to  be  used  and  then 
plan  and  execute  the  box  that  in  pro- 
portions and  materials  best  suits  that 
purpose. 
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Drawing  by  Memory  for  Fashion  Work 


GYULA  MIHALIK 


IT  IS  very  important  that  a  fashion 
artist  have  a  retentive  mind  and  be 
capable  of  drawing  apparel  from 
memory.  Coats  and  skirts  can  be  best 
observed  in  the  show-cases  of  shops  and 
on  the  streets  as  they  are  worn  by  the 
women.  The  former  are  in  the  state  of 
repose,  laid  on  mannequins;  the  latter 
in  movement,  worn  by  Uving  persons. 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  shape  of  a 
plain  skirt.  It  consists  of  four  lines 
only  (Fig.  1).  The  two  lines  on  both 
sides  are  variable  according  to  the  cut  of 
the  skirt,and  generally  curved  outwards. 
The  waist  line  on  the  top  is  curved 
downwards  slightly  if  observed  from  the 
right  height,  and  the  border  line  in  the 
same  manner.  This  border  line  is  the 
most  important  one,  not  only  because  it 
follows  every  movement  of  the  body, 
but  because  it  makes  evident  also  the 
construction  of  the  skirt,  giving  the  key 
to  the  drawing  of  skirts. 

If  we  make  a  model  of  the  skirt  from  a 
stiff  material,  so  that  it  can  be  put  in 
any  position  without  breaking  and 
folding  it  is  possible  to  turn  it  in  every 
position  and  so  behold  it  exactly.  Then 
we  see  that  the  border  of  a  plain  skirt 
shows  as  a  curved  line  similar  to  a 
circle. 

If  the  skirt  is  unequally  folded  on  the 
waist,  the  border  of  it  shows  as  a 
winding  curve  of  the  approximate  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  By  means  of  this  we 
can  construct  the  border  of  the  skirt  as 
it  is  really  seen,  copying  the  parts  of 
this  line  seen  from  the  front  (drawn  with 


a  thicker  line),  and  putting  them  up  and 
down  on  the  slighly  curved  border-line 
of  the  front  view  of  a  plain  skirt.  The 
proximate  ends  of  the  little  lines  are 
connected  with  other  lines  which  go 
upwards  and  mark  the  edges  of  the 
folds. 

If  the  skirt  is  folded  and  the  folds  are 
ironed  so  that  the  edges  are  sharp  and 
vary  with  movement,  then  the  border 
shows  as  a  series  of  ordinarily  broken 
lines  which  meet  each  other  on  the  end 
points  of  edge  lines.  (Fig.  3).  The 
portion  of  the  skirt  under  the  waist- 
line must  be  observed  from  one  point  of 
view;  the  edges  of  ironed  folds  go  up- 
wards to  the  waist  line  where  thev  are 
sewn  and  so  fixed.  When  the  folds  are 
not  ironed  in,  only  sewn  in  at  the  waist 
some  edge  lines  will  run  down  to  the 
border  of  the  skirt  but  others  will 
disappear  on  the  surface  of  the  stuff 
(Fig.  4). 

These  considerations  of  structure  lead 
us  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  shape  of 
a  skirt;  continuous  practice  and  observa- 
tion of  the  object  enables  the  artist  to 
draw  it  from  memory  without  the  aid  of 
any  model. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles  it  is 
possible  to  sketch  in  correctly,  lines  and 
patterns  on  the  skirt.  For  instance,  if  a 
line  runs  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
border,  it  must  be  similar  to  the  broken 
line  on  the  border  of  the  skirt  (Fig.  4). 
If  a  skirt  is  striped  with  oblique  Unes, 
these  disappear  in  the  hollows  of  the 
folds  and  have  the  same  character  as 
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the  border  line  formerly  mentioned. 
They  also  develop  the  character  of  the 
surface  of  the  material  as  they  are 
straight  or  curved  according  to  the 
evenness  or  flexion  of  the  stufiF. 

These  observations  may  be  suflScient 
to  enable  one  to  draw  the  design  of  the 
material  of  the  skirt,  and  the  principles 
of  construction  should  be  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  a  series  of  drawings,  and 


exercises.  When  these  have  been  per- 
formed and  the  mechanical  details 
memorized,  the  student  will  find  that  he 
can  sketch  fashion  work  easily  without 
any  particular  attention  to  construction 
parts.  All  successful  fashion  drawing, 
either  from  memory  or  fancy,  requires 
preliminary  constructive  knowledge  of 
drapery  lines. 


When  Woven-What? 


MRS.  D.  A.  DAVENPORT 


THE  diflSculty  in  creating  an  interest 
in  weaving  as  a  manual  art  does 
not  lie  in  the  acutal  weaving  itself. 
This  is  a  simple  process  which  requires 
rather  application  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  than  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  real  problem  lies  in  find- 
ing a  use  for  the  piece  when  woven. 
There  is  a  mass  of  stufiF  done  which  is 
absolutely  no  good  because  it  is  pro- 
duced merely  as  an  exercise.  It  is 
crude  in  color,  false  in  color  porportions, 
harsh  and  unmanageable  in  texture  and, 
if  made  on  a  small  frame,  so  small  as  to 
be  of  no  earthly  use.  When  woven  with 
the  utmost  pains,  what  is  it  worth? 

Few  fabrics  are  of  any  value  unless 
made  up  and  the  teacher  of  weaving  is 
more  than  justified  in  emphasizing  the 
worth  of  the  sister  crafts,  plain  sewing 
and  embroidery,  if  a  few  fancy  stitches 
or  a  seam  will  convert  a  mere  mat  into 
an  object  of  beauty. 

Many  teachers  forget  that  it  requires 
consideration  and  skill  on  the  part  of  an 
adult  to  do  good  work  with  a  primitive 
tool.    They  do  not  distinguish  between 


the  "primitive  method"  and  the  simple 
one.  The  work  of  savages,  for  instance, 
is  far  from  unskilled,  and  one  has  only 
to  pick  up  the  child's  work  to  appreciate 
the  crudity  and  roughness  of  the 
materials  and  tools  usually  employed 
by  them.  Perfect  results  should  not  be 
expected  from  a  child  when  he  is  using 
such  an  outfit.  He  should  not  be  kept 
at  it  longer  than  is  necessary  to  master 
the  principles  of  the  craft  and  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  something 
which  he  himself  can  use  or  give  away. 
Beside  the  actual  weaving,  the  various 
processes  of  warping,  etc.,  are  inter- 
esting, though  seldom  made  so  by  the 
teacher.  Many  teachers  do  not  imder- 
stand  making  or  beaming  a  warp  and 
the  preparation  of  materials.  There- 
fore, they  prefer  to  do  this  when  the 
children  are  not  looking  on.  As  many 
of  the  looms  on  the  market  give  most 
expUcit  directions  for  warping,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  learning  how.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  plan  to  do  each  article 
on  a  warp  of  a  diflferent  width  and  color 
so  that  the  pupil  learns  by  constant 
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practice  each  of  the  operations  and  is 
able  to  use  his  loom  out  of  school,  at 
home,  or  during  the  vacation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  articles  to 
make.  The  tea  kettle  holder,  of  course, 
is  our  friend,  the  mat  made  of  very 
heavy  rags  and  embellished  with  a  ring 
or  loop  with  which  to  hang  it  up.  A 
larger  rectangle  can  be  made  into  a 
sachet  or  a  beanbag,  according  to  the 
texture  or  color,  by  folding  the  corners 
to  the  center.  The  sachet  may  be 
ornamented  with  a  flat  rosette  or  bow. 
A  hatband  or  belt  gives  good  exercise  in 
weavii^  strips  with  a  recurrence  of 
color  in  widths  that  repeat.  A  tea  cosy 
is  merely  a  rectangle  doubled  and  lined 
with  something  thick  and  the  two 
upper-corners  turned  in,  or  over,  or  cut 
off  as  fancy  dictates.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  soul  .satisfying  gifts  is  a 


fitted  out  work  bag,  with  a  bag  of  a 
fairly  good  size  to  begin  with,  and  io  it 
small  bags  for  buttons,  darning  cotton, 
etc.,  a  needle  book,  an  emery  bag,  a 
pin-cushioQ  and  a  scissor-band,  the  last  a 
long,  narrow  strip  attached  to  a  belt- 
hook  or  pin.  Each  article  may  be  of  a 
different  color,  but  it  is  a  good  exercise 
to  use  several  colors  in  stripes  and  vaij' 
the  proportions  of  the  colors  in  each 
article.  If  the  bag  is  blue  with  a  shaded 
yellow  stripe,  let  the  small  bags  be 
yellow  with  shaded  blue  stripes— or 
stripes  of  different  widths. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  objects  that 
can  be  made  by  exercising  a  little 
ingenuity.  Moreover,  the  moment  the 
child  visualizes  the  needs,  no  spur  to  do 
his  best  and  use  great  care  and  patience 
to  achieve  something  worth  making  is 
needed. 
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Textile  Design 


BERTHA  GRAVES  MOREY 


IN  order  successfully  to  plan  a  design 
for  any  purpose,  it  is  well  for  the 
designer  to  have  some  understanding  of 
the  method  of  reproduction.  The  so- 
called  machine  technique  involves,  so 
far  as  the  textile  designer  is  concerned, 
the  space  of  the  repeat.  The  machine 
printing  is  done  by  the  intaglio  process, 
while  the  hand  printing  is  done  with  the 
raised  tjrpe  block.  A  roller  or  block  is 
used  for  each  color. 

The  rollers  for  the  machine  are  pre- 
pared by  transferring  the  design,  by 
tracing  or  photography,  to  the  copper 
surface,  and  the  part  to  be  printed, 
engraved  or  carved  on  the  face  of  the 
roller.  When  used  for  printing,  the 
surface  of  the  roller  passes  through  the 
dye  and  then  a  scraper  removes  the  dye 
from  the  unengraved  surface  of  the 
roller,  and  only  the  indentations  are 
printed. 

After  the  bleached,  scoured  and 
singed  material  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rollers  or  blocks  needed  to  com- 
plete the  design,  the  material  is  finished 
by  drying,  washing,  stretching,  etc.,  for 
the  warehouse. 

If  the  material  is  to  be  woven,  cards 
are  set  up,  the  artistic  effect  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  millmen. 

Blocks  for  printing  are  prepared  by 
carving  away  the  background  and 
leaving  the  design  in  relief.  The  fine 
parts,  as  lines  and  dots,  are  made  of 
copper  wire  and  strips.  These  blocks 
Tor  hand  printing  should  not  be  larger 
than  twenty-four  inches  square. 


Needless  to  say,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  rollers  or  blocks  the  greater  the 
cost.  It  is  important  to  have  the  best 
effect  with  the  fewest  possible  rollers  or 
blocks. 

The  use  of  stippling  or  fine  lining  will 
give  the  effect  of  an  added  color  and 
save  one  roller.  To  manage  this  for 
flowers,  light  lavender,  one  roller;  the 
darkest  shade  of  lavender  and  a  stipple 
on  the  same  roller  over  parts  of  light 
lavender  to  form  the  medium  shade. 
This  gives  the  effect  of  three  colors  with 
the  use  of  two  rollers.  The  greens, 
grays,  and  other  colors  may  be  handled 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  twelve  color 
effect  given  with  nine  rollers. 

The  rollers  for  silk  printing  are,  when 
new,  sixteen  inches  in  circumference, 
And  when  no  more  material  is  wanted  of 
the  design,  the  roller  is  ground  down, 
polished  and  used  for  a  new  design. 
The  roller  is  junked  after  it  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  fifteen  inches  in 
circumference.  The  design  of  the  roller 
must  repeat  a  whole  number  of  times 
around  the  roller,  as  for  the  roller  when 
new,  four  four  inch  repeats,  three  five 
and  one-third  inch  repeats  two  eight 
inch  etc.  The  combinations  are  prac- 
tically endless.  The  commercial  silk 
designer  works  on  a  seven  and  one-half 
inch  square,  making  the  design  useful 
for  the  fifteen  inch  condition  of  the  silk 
roller. 

For  cotton  the  method  is  the  same, 
except  that  the  roller  when  new  is 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference  and  is 
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used  until  reduced  to  sixteen  inches  in 
circumference.  The  conunercial  stan- 
dard for  the  cotton  designer  is  the  eight 
and  one-half  inch  square. 

A  three  inch  repeat  may  be  used  for 
cotton  or  silk.  The  three  inch  space 
repeats  six  times  around  the  eighteen 
inch  cotton  roller  and  five  times  around 
the  fifteen  inch  silk  roller. 

Five  or  less  colors  for  either  cottons  or 
silks  are  the  most  practical  number  for 
the  designer  to  use. 

The  latest  announcement  of  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America  gives  the  most 
useful  lengths  for  repeats  for  decorative 
design  for  the  covering  of  chair  backs, 
cushions,  etc.,  as  twenty-five  inches 
wide  by  twenty-seven  inches  long,  or 
twelve  and  one-half  wide  by  eighteen 
inches  long.  The  lengths  may  vary  but 
the  widths  must  be  observed  as  match- 
ing of  pattern  in  upholstery  plays  an 
important  part. 

Textiles  for  interior  decoration  in- 
clude materials  for  bed  quilts,  cushions, 
lambriquins,  upholstery,  hangings,  etc. 
Materials  for  costume  include  calico, 
percales,  voiles,  flannelettes,  organdies, 
silks,  satins,  brocades,  etc. 

Style  enters  very  largely  into  the 
design  of  textiles,  but  doubly  so  with 
dress  materials.  When  a  manufacturer 
follows  the  styles,  certain  influences 
dictated  by  the  fashion  designers  are 
carefully  considered.  The  fashion  de- 
signers or  creators  bring  out  certain 
silhouettes  and  periods  of  style  and 
employ  the  best  materials  to  develop 
them.  These  types  of  materials  and 
colors  become  the  style,  and  the 
designers'  problem  is  to  meet  these 
restrictions  with  all  the  originality  and 
good  taste  possible. 

When  designing  textiles  for  interior 


decoration,  the  fact  that  the  city  people 
are  probably  the  greatest  buyers  of 
printed  hangings,  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing. The  reason  for  this  is  not  always 
recognized.  The  dweller  in  the  small 
town  has  a  more  interesting  outlook  and 
quite  naturally  does  not  need  or  wish  to 
spoil  his  view  with  a  figured  hanging, 
however  lovely  it  may  be.  The  city 
home  or  apartment,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  conunands  a  confined  view 
of  walls  or  roofs.  For  this  reason,  the 
city  buyer  is  more  interested  in  the 
designs  that  suggest  to  him  a  beautiful 
outdoors,  and  the  small  town  buyer  is 
attracted  by  hangings  of  beautiful  tones 
that  will  bring  out  the  window  that  is 
already  interesting. 

To  prepare  the  design,  any  kind  of 
paper  and  tempra  color  is  used.  White 
paper  is  preferred,  although  a  colored 
paper  for  one  of  the  colors  of  the  design 
or  background  on  which  the  other  colors 
are  painted  in,  may  be  used.  One 
repeat,  if  the  design  is  large,  is  necessary, 
and  two  or  three  repeats  if  the  design  is 
small.  The  original  design  is  the  guide 
for  reproduction  and  must  be  as  nearly 
like  the  finished  material  as  possible. 

To  design  the  repeat,  lay  out  very 
carefully  the  space  and  sketch  in  the 
motif  with  regard  to  composition, 
balance  and  arrangement  of  light  and 
dark,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  design  is 
to  fall  in  folds  and  not  to  hang  as  a 
flat  surface. 

A  serious  lack  of  balance  is  often  very 
noticeable  in  the  printed  textile  and 
unnoticed  in  the  drawing.  This  is 
frequently  caused  by  too  great  an 
emphasis  on  one  of  the  diagonal  lines. 
One  way  of  avoiding  this,  is  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  the  motif  across  the 
width   of   the   material.    Almost   any 
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design  is  improved  with  this  arrange- 
ment. 

A  study  of  textiles  shows  that  a  great 
number  of  designs  are  laid  out  on  the 
diamond  or  diagonal  square.  This 
makes  a  short  lengthwise  repeat,  and 
when  matching  the  material  on  the 
selvage  a  point  well  worth  while. 

Cretonnes  are  most  usually  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-six  inches  in  width 
and  must  repeat  across  as  well  as 
lengthwise  or  around  the  roller,  which 
when  new  is  sixteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  commercial  standard  for 
cretonne  design  for  reproduction  in  this 
country  is  a  repeat  is  16  x  16  for  the 


thirty-two  inch  width,  or  16  x  18  for 
the  thirty-six  inch  roller. 

Suggestions  for  the  design  are  found 
in  the  collections  in  the  museums  or  may 
be  worked  up  from  the  original  studies 
made  by  the  designer.  The  present 
trend  is  for  the  use  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  museum. 

A  knowledge  of  the  [^hand  processes, 
as  stenciling,  wood  block  printing  and 
batik  will  prove  useful  to  the  designer. 

The  study  of  old  textiles  is  also 
invaluable  to  the  successful  designer. 
The  methods  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the 
French  are  wonderful  lessons  in  the 
handling  of  surface  decoration. 


Applique  for  Children's  Clothes 


STELLA  MCKEE 


APPLIQUE  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  children's  clothes  because 
it  is  effective  though  easily  done  and 
washable.  Often  a  little  embroidery 
will  give  just  the  needed  sparkle  and 
accent.  Of  course,  the  applique  may  be 
covered  with  embroidery  stitches  but 
in  that  case  the  work  takes  on  a  more 
elaborate  character. 

First  consider  where  the  decoration  is 
to  be  placed.  Paper  patterns  pinned  on 
the  garment  will  help  you  to  make  the 
decision.  Often  the  lines  of  the  pattern 
will  form  good  spaces  for  decoration  as 
in  the  first  three  illustrations.  A  simple 
dress  may  be  given  quite  a  different 
character  by  placing  the  decoration  at 
the  hem,  on  the  shoulder  or  at  the  belt 
line.  Be  careful  to  put  the  emphasis 
on  one  place  only,  letting  the  other  bits 
of  applique  be  smaller  or  more  simple. 


.Where  a  large  space  like  the  shoulder 
or  the  hem  is  to  be  decorated,  the 
problem  may  be  simplified  by  dividing 
the  area  into  equal  divisions  with  run- 
ning stitches  and  then  repeating  a 
simple  design  fitted  into  one  of  these 
units. 

Next,  assemble  your  design  to  fit  the 
spaces  decided  on.  Cut  paper  will  still 
be  useful,  though  you  may  get  a  more 
definite  idea  of  your  final  result  by 
experimenting  with  small  pieces  of  the 
colored  cloth  you  intend  to  use.  The 
pieces  to  be  appliqued  must  not  be  too 
small  and  must  be  simple  in  shape 
without  sharp  turns  or  many  curves. 
The  different  parts  of  the  design  should 
vary  in  size  and  shape.  Often  a  single 
piece  of  cloth  will  serve  for  a  whole 
flower  or  group  of  leaves  if  the  different 
parts  are  outlined  in  different  tones. 
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When  the  design  is  arranged,  mark 
around  the  paper  patterns  on  the  cloth 
and  cut  a  small  seam  larger.  Turn  in 
the  edges  and  baste  carefully  with  fine 
thread.  Arrange  apd  baste  into  place 
and  then  blind  hem  each  piece  down. 
If  you  are  going  to  use  close  embroidery 
stitches  around  the  appUque  this  hem- 
ming is  not  necessary.  The  embroidery 
may  be  done  in  wool  or  cotton  and 
either  the  yarn  or  the  six-ply    cotton 


threads  offer  a  wide  range  of  colors. 
Simple  stitches  are  best  and  with  the 
buttonhole  stitch  alone  you  can  get  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  effects. 

Stitches  will  finish  the  edges  and  if 
yam  is  used  it  may  easily  be  braided  or 
knotted  into  a  belt  while  a  twisted  cord 
will  often  serve  as  a  neck  finish.  Be 
content  to  use  the  embroidery  with 
considerable  restraint  lest  you  lose  the 
simplicity  that  is  the  charm  of  this  work. 


A  New  Cardboard  Loom 


FRANK  M.  RICH 


THE  little  toy  hand  looms  in  common 
use  weave  cloth  in  the  form  of  a 
small  square.  Such  a  loom  is  an 
interesting  little  device,  but  the  product 
is  of  trifling  value  because  of  its  shape. 
About  all  one  can  make  is  a  tiny 
hanunock  or  toy  rug  that  is  hardly 
worth  the  yarn  put  into  it. 

Much  more  practical  is  a  hand  loom 
that  weaves  cloth  in  a  long  strip.  With 
this  one  can  make  quite  a  variety  of 
useful  articles — scarfs,  belts,  bands, 
spirals  for  scouts,  hockey  players,  etc., 
and  bedroom  slippers  or  boot  moccasins 
made  in  two  parts  and  sewed  together. 
Store  string,  raffia,  '*rags,''  woolen  and 
cotton  yam,  ravelings  from  ingrain 
carpets  and  straw  mattings  and  quite  a 
variety  of  other  textile  materials  can  be 
turned  to  good  account. 

Such  a  loom  can  be  made  by  little 
children  out  of  fibre  board,  glue  and  a 
few  gem  paper  clips.  Indeed,  a  stout, 
shallow,  wooden  or  pasteboard  box  or 


even  a  rectangular  tin  pan  will  serve 
very  well,  if  provided  with  the  "beams" 
and  "harness"  here  described. 

To  make  a  loom  like  the  one  shown, 
cut  a  couple  of  rectangles  of  fiberboard 
the  size  of  the  loom  wanted.  Cut  two 
end  pieces  of  the  same  width  and  soafe 
them  in  warm  water  so  that  they  wiM 
bend  without  breaking.  Score  and  ben<5 
these  pieces  and  glue  them  to  the  body 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  support 
considerable  tension,  and  raise  the  warp 
threads  one  inch  above  the  base.  In 
stout  strips  of  heavy  fibreboard;  two 
inches  or  more  in  width,  punch  holes  one 
half  inch  from  center  to  center,  or  twice 
the  distance  w^arp  threads  are  to  be 
apart,  and  three-quarters  inch  from  ihb 
edge,  (^ut  parallel  slits  with  sheab? 
tangent  to  the  sides  of  the  holes.  One 
of  these  serves  as  a  "harness"  to  change 
the  "shade,"  i.  e.,  draw  the  threads 
alternately  up  and  down,  when  every 
second  thread  of  the  warp  is  fastened  to 
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the  projection  with  one  of  the  clips. 
The  other  strips  when  punched  with  a 
hole  in  each  corner  and  used  with  a 
plain  strip  of  equal  size  make  the  warp 
beam  and  cloth  beam. 

In  "beaming"  the  warp,  two  people 
hold  the  beams  as  far  apart  as  the 
length  of  the  warp  is  to  be,  while  a  third 
puts  the  thread  around  the  projections. 
When  the  warp  is  finished  and  all  the 
threads  of  the  right  length  and  tension, 
one  covers  the  notched  strip  with  a  plain 
strip  and  winds  up  the  warp  beam 
toward  the  cloth  beam  till  the  warp  is 
short  enough  to  wrap  around  the  loom; 


then  the  two  beams  are  tied  together 
under  the  base.  As  the  cloth  is  woven, 
both  beams  can  be  slipped  around  till 
the  available  warp  is  used  up.  Then 
the  beams  are  untied;  the  cloth  wound 
up  and  the  warp  uDwoimd  and  the 
beams  tied  tc^ther  again  as  before. 

A  long,  thin  strip  of  Sbreboard  or 
wood,  pointed  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  hole  at  the  other,  makes  a  satis- 
factory  shuttle.  To  increase  the  wear- 
ing qualities  the  parts  should  be 
covered  with  a  coat  of  stout,  smooth 
paper,  glued  on. 
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How  to  Draw  for  Color  Engravings 

An  Easter  Card  Problem 


PEDRO  J.  LEMOS 


THE  remarkable  statement  recently 
made  by  Joseph  Pennell  that  all 
of  the  posters  made  during  the  recent 
war  by  American  artists  were  only  half 
practical  and  that  the  other  half  had  to 
be  completed  by  German  trained  artists 
before  the  posters  could  be  reproduced, 
has  accented  the  urgent  necessity  in 
American  school  art  departments.  This 
necessity  is  the  introduction  of  courses 
showing  not  only  how  to  produce  a  good 
poster,  cover  design  and  the  many  other 
things  demanded  in  the  great  American 
industry  of  advertising  and  printing, 
but  also  courses  teaching  how  to  draw 
them  and  finish  all  parts  of  the  process 
needing  artistic  knowledge  so  that  the 
completed  result  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  artistes  ideals. 

At  present,  there  is  probably  one  out 
of  every  fifty  American  artists  that 
knows  or  cares  to  know  anything  of  the 
practical  requirements  for  producing 
illustrationsorreproducing  his  paintings, 
and  a  very  conservative  estimate  is 
made  in  stating  that  only  ten  per  cent 
of  the  American  teachers  of  art  know 
anything  very  thorough  about  the 
requirements  of  drawing,  for  color  on 
the  printed  page. 

Art  instructors  everywhere  have 
rushed  to  the  making  of  posters  and 
many  schools  label  courses  as  '^  Conmier- 
cial  Art"  and  '* Industrial  Art,''  when 
the  only  evidence  of  such  a  subject  is  a 
group  of  brightly  and  naturally  colored 
posters  without  any  thought  of  printing 
requirements  or  economy  of  colors  used, 


forgetful  of  the  fact  that  each  additional 
but  unneeded  color  would  add  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  poster, 
if  it  should  be  actually  reproduced. 

When  this  fault  was  pointed  out,  one 
teacher  stated  "Well,  I  leave  them  use 
any  colors  they  want  and  work  it  out  in 
their  own  way;  they  can  learn  the  trade 
requirements  later  on  and  simplify  their 
colors  if  they  have  to. "  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  an  employer  recently 
remarked  to  me,  **  I  have  tried  to  use  art 
students  from  the  high  schools  but 
they're  too  expensive.  I  need  beginners 
with  a  correct  beginning  knowledge  but 
most  of  them  have  been  permitted  to  do 
things  wrong  for  so  long  that  it  has  been 
wasted  time  and  money.  They  come 
to  me  as  graduates,  confident  that  they 
know  the  game.  If  I  permit  them  to 
make  any  subject  that  they  think  of 
and  in  any  size  or  shape  to  suit  their 
fancies,  they  may  produce  something 
passable,  but  our  work  is  not  done  in 
that  way.  We  have  arbitrary  conditions 
and  exact  requirements  to  meet.  All 
they  ever  show  me  as  examples  is  a  lot 
of  posters.  Posters  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  other  require- 
ments of  commercial  art.  They  need 
to  know  more  about  how  to  do  good 
lettering,  good  drawings  in  line  only, 
good  letterheads,  titles,  trade  .marks, 
newspaper  display  ads,  borders,  and  the 
dozens  of  things  that  keep  conmiercial 
artists  busy  if  they  know  their  business. 
If  I  take  on  a  student  from  a  high  school, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  train  him  all 
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over  again  and  that  means  a  third  of  a 
valuable  man^s  time  for  a  month  or  two 
breaking  in  the  youngster —  and  it  is  an 
expensive  proposition.  For  goodness 
sake!  if  they're  teaching  commercial  art 
why  don't  they  do  it  instead  of  bill- 
board work  only?" 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  needed 
subjects  in  school  arts  is  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  draw  for  color  designs,  such  as 
gift  cards,  school  annual  covers,  and 
printed  needs  of  every  kind.  Over  half 
the  inquiries  I  receive  on  commercial 
art  are  requests  on  how  to  draw  for  color 
requirements.  Many  of  us  hear  about 
the  wonderful  three-color  process  where- 
in any  subject  or  painting  in  colors  is 
put  up  in  front  of  a  camera,  and  we  have 
an  impression  that  some  way  or  other  a 
few  wheels  and  cranks  are  turned  and 
out  pops  a  set  of  plates  that  will  repro- 
duce faithfully  all  the  colors  of  the 
original.  This  isn't  exactly  so,  and 
besides  color  engravings  are  used  only 
where  the  subject  justifies  the  great  ex- 
pense of  the  process  as  well  as  where  the 
paper  permits  the  use  of  such  plates. 

If  the  paper  is  rough  or  soft  or  the 
expense  limited,  then  the  engravings  are 
produced  by  the  Une  process,  and  that  is 
the  process  that  I  describe. 

We  will  assume  that  the  problem  is  an 
Easter  card  in  colors.  The  paper  to  be 
used  is  a  soft  surface  requiring  line 
engraving,  as  a  half  tone  is  out  of  the 
question  for  soft,  rough  papers.  We 
have  decided  that  four  colors  or  four 
*'runs"  through  the  press  is  the  number 
of  colors  to  which  the  subject  is  to  be 
held.  We  find  on  examination  that  two 
of  the  colors  can  be  superimposed  and 
produce  an  additional  color.  On  fur- 
ther testing  the  colors  to  be  used,  we 
discover  that  still  another  combination 


can  be  effected  by  combining  two  more 
colors.  Fine!  We  can  now  produce 
our  subject  in  six  colors  at  the  same 
expense  as  if  we  used  only  four  colors. 
Good  head  work!  So  we  start  in 
making  the  color  sketch  with  our  palette 
limited  to  the  four  colors  and  two  mixed 
colors  discovered.  The  sketch  is  made 
the  same  size  as  the  final  Easter  card  will 
appear  in  printed  form.  Each  color 
used  must  be  of  equal  strength  and 
where  it  is  "lapped"  or  is  to  print  over 
another  color,  it  must  hold  to  its 
original  hue. 

After  we  have  completed  the  color 
sketch  and  decided  that  it  is  satisfactory 
from  every  point,  our  next  step  is  to 
make  the  working  drawing.  When 
making  the  color  sketch  we  have  used  a 
dark  purple  as  the  main  color,  the  main 
part  of  the  subject  has  been  expressed 
by  it  and  the  other  colors  have  been 
used  as  adjuncts. 

It  is  this  main  subject  or  main  color 
that  we  will  use  then  for  our  working 
drawing  or  "  key  "  drawing.  The  draw- 
ing will  be  made  twice  as  large  as  the 
sketch  and  in  black  ink  on  a  smooth 
white  paper.  Where  colors  end  in  our 
sketch  without  their  boundaries  being 
determined  by  any  lines  of  the  main 
color  we  will  draw  in  these  boundaries 
in  the  key  drawing  as  guides  for  our 
next  step.  These  guide  lines  are  elimi- 
nated further  on  but  will  serve  an 
important  part  in  the  artist's  work  on 
the  plates. 

Having  completed  the  drawing  in 
black  and  being  sure  that  the  different 
colors  are  located  by  guide  outUnes  or 
by  the  outlines  of  the  main  subject  we 
mark  the  instructions  for  the  engraver 
on  the  margins. 

First,  mark  the  dimensions  in  clear 
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figures  indicating  with  terminal  marks 
the  exact  width  to  be  reduced.  Dimen- 
sions alone  are  not  complete  for  often  a 
projecting  part  of  the  design  from  the 
panel  may  confuse  the  engraver  as  to 
whether  the  dimensions  include  the 
extreme  points  of  the  subject  or  the 
panel  boundaries. 

Second,  indicate  how  many  prints  on 
the  metal  are  required,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  number  of  printings  that 
are  to  take  place.  In  our  instance  we 
will  mark  as  follows:  **Four  prints  on 
zinc,  sizes  as  marked.'* 

The  engraver  then  reduces  the  draw- 
ing and  in  a  few  days  we  receive  a  piece 
of  zinc  with  the  four  reduced  subjects 
in  reverse,  ready  for  our  next  step. 
This  print  has  been  produced  by  photo- 
graphic methods  and  the  lines  on  the 
bright  metal  surface  are  a  dark  ink  that 
is  impervious  to  the  nitric  acid  which 
will  etch  the  subject  in  relief  after  we 
return  the  plate  to  the  engraver. 

When  we  receive  this  plate  we  should 
have  engravers'  ink  (generally  supplied 
by  the  engraver)  with  which  to  work 
upon  the  metal  plate.  This  ink  is  the 
same  ink  with  which  the  engraver  has 
made  the  acid-proof  print  upon  the 
metal.  We  must  thin  it  with  turpen- 
tine to  enable  us  to  use  it  on  a  brush, 
but  not  so  thin  that  it  will  spread  on  the 
metal  from  its  proper  boundaries. 

We  should  mark  with  pencil  the  color 
names  along  side  each  print  to  avoid 
confusion  for  a  print  spoiled  means  that 
the  set  must  be  printed  over  by  the 
engraver.  We  will  suppose  that  we 
have  marked  one  Dark  Purple  and  the 
others.  Green,  Cream  and  Lavender. 
The  dark  purple  is  the  key  block  and  we 
find  that  no  painting  in  is  necessary  but 
that  some  of  the  guide  lines  should  be 


.  removed.  This  is  done  by  using  a 
scraper  or  a  knife  edge  to  remove  the 
unnecessary  parts.  The  white  lines  in 
the  engraving  opposite  are  the  parts 
that  have  been  scratched  away.  These 
parts  should  be  scraped  well  away  so  as 
not  to  leave  small  bits  of  the  ink  lines. 
On  the  second  color  we  find  that  we  need 
certain  parts  filled  in  solid  and  that  the 
colors  to  be  lapped  are  also  to  be  painted 
in. 

On  the  third  color  we  find  that  as  part 
of  the  color  to  be  painted  in  will  come  in 
contact  with  a  solid  part  of  the  print 
that  it  will  be  much  simpler  to  work  over 
a  ^'grained"  or  "offset"  image.  This 
requires  special  treatment  as  follows: 

When  the  print  was  made  by  the 
engraver  upon  the  metal,  certain  chemi- 
cal actions  have  effected  the  parts  of  the 
metal  covered  by  the  ink,  changing  the 
metal  color  from  that  of  the  exposed 
portions.  Therefore,  if  the  ink  image  is 
removed,  it  will  still  leave  an  image  of 
the  print  which  cAn  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  artist  in  painting  in  color  portions. 

This  image  is  called  a  grained  or  offset 
print  and  to  produce  this  a  cloth  is 
dipped  in  benzine  or  gasoHne  and  the 
inked  portion  to  be  worked  upon  is 
cleaned  off.  A  second  cloth  with  a  little 
ammonia  is  used  to  thoroughly  remove 
the  grease  that  may  remain  from  the 
first  operation.  An  image  can  be  seen 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
artist  to  follow  in  painting  in  the  color. 

To  increase  the  contrast  between  the 
image  and  exposed  metal  parts,  the 
following  can  be  done:  Before  the  ink 
is  removed  with  benzine  or  gasoline, 
make  a  very  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid  and  water,  (one  half  teaspoonful 
acid  to  pint  glass  of  water)  to  which  add 
1  teaspoonful  of  common  cooking  soda. 
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With  a  soft  cloth  dab  the  surface  of  the. 
plate  with  this  solution  and  rinse  in  clean 
water  after  a  few  seconds.  This  will 
whiten  the  exposed  metal  so  that  when 
the  ink  image  is  removed  with  benzine 
or  gasoline  the  image  will  be  very  clear. 
This  has  been  done  with  section  3  of  the 
plate  on  previous  page. 

Sometimes  the  artist  fills  in  all  the 
open  spaces  of  the  plate  with  the  ink  as 
this  is  always  done  by  the  engraver, 
(see  the  sections  marked  +)  to  regu- 
late the  action  of  the  acid,  but  it  is 
generally  best  to  leave  this  part  to  the 
engraver.  Where  tints  or  shades  are  to 
be  added  to  the  plate  this  is  done  by 
using  engravers'  ink  upon  a  shading 
machine  film  which  transfers  the  ink  to 
certain  areas  of  the  plate.  This  is  a 
more  complicated  method  of  doing  color 
work  and  is  not  vital  to  the  production 
of  line  color  engravings  as  excellent 
results  can  be  obtained  without  the  use 
of  a  shading  machine.  After  the  paint- 
ing in  of  the  various  colors  has  been 
done,  we  should  go  over  each  portion 
carefully,  checking  up  to  see  that  all 
parts  are  correct.  If  the  ink  has  over- 
run in  places  we  can  scratch  it  back  and 
if  parts  are  thin,  showing  the  color  of  the 
metal,  we  will  go  over  it.    The  surface 


of  the  plate  is  then  covered  to  protect 
it  from  becoming  blurred  enroute  to  the 
engravers,  where  it  is  etched  and 
blocked  ready  for  the  printer.  Some 
artists  leave  this  artist  work  on  the 
plates  to  be  done  by  the  engraver  even 
if  it  does  cost  $2.50  per  hour,  but  the 
competent  commercial  artist  prefers  to 
do  his  own  plate  work.  It  insures 
correctness  and  permits  that  much  more 
of  the  work  to  be  an  individual  expres- 
sion. Many  a  fault  has  occurred  by  the 
engraver  interjecting  his  ideas  of  a  line 
or  shade  where  the  artist  would  have 
used  the  correct  one.  Where  a  single 
large  mass  of  color  or  scattered  parts  of 
color  are  to  be  used  in  a  two-color  com- 
bination a  light  blue  wash  of  color  is 
placed  on  the  drawing  and  the  engraver 
will  then  produce  a  second  engraving 
for  the  blue  portions,  the  blue  does  not 
photograph  but  indicates  the  portions 
to  be  produced  in  relief  in  the  second 
engraving.  The  printer  upon  receiving 
the  engravings  tallies  them  with  his 
artist's  color  sketch  and  the  color 
printing  is  done  as  usual,  the  key  block 
generally  being  the  last  one  printed. 
The  problem  of  color  plate  work  is  like 
a  fascinating  game,  one  requiring  alert- 
ness and  care  in  each  step. 
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Original  Dress  Designing 

A  Chapter  from  the  book  "Fashion  Drawing 


EDITH  YOUNG 


COSTUME  design  is  a  very  inter- 
esting subject  and  is  an  art  in 
itself.  If  one  can  draw  fashions  cor- 
rectly, he  can  learn  to  create  them. 

Study  this  lesson  carefully  and  apply 
its  principles  on  original  work.  Keep  a 
note-book  handy  in  which  to  jot  down 
ideas  as  they  present  themselves. 

The  student  should  also  read  and 
study  the  fashion  papers.  He  must 
become  familiar  with  the  names  of 
principal  designers  and  their  work,  as 
for  example: 

Callot,  Jenny,  Cheruit,  Lavin, 
Paquin,  Poiret,  DrecoU,  Premet,  Red- 
fern,  Doeiullet,  BuUoz,  Soulie,  Douchet, 
Worth,  Beer,  Armand,  Revillion, 
Renard,  Reboux,  Chanel,  Soeurs, 
Monge,  Lacroix,  Hallee,  Talbot,  Erte, 
Leon  Bakst,  Georgette,  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  (Lucille),  etc. 

He  must  visit  the  openings  and 
French  shops.  The  newspapers  send 
artists  to  these  shops  to  sketch  the 
latest  designs  for  their  papers.  Ideas 
for  new  designs  may  be  taken  from 
many  things  in  which  one  not  versed  in 
this  art  would  never  dream  that  they  , 
existed. 

The  very  first  thing  to  know  is  what 
are  the  prevailing  styles.  A  design 
must  be  simple  and  have  good  lines. 
Long  lines  running  up  and  down  tend  to 
make  a  stout  person  look  more  slender, 
while  lines  running  around  the  figure 
lend  breadth  to  the  slim  figure.     Long 


lines  from  shoulders  down  are  good,  but 
these  may  be  broken  at  intervals  with- 
out destroying  the  long  Hne  effect. 

One  great  thing  to  be  considered  in 
costume  designing  is  proper  proportions. 
Have  all  proportions  interesting.  Do 
not  divided  up  spaces  into  mechanical 
divisions. 

For  example,  if  you  want  to  place 
very  small  tucks  up  and  down  on  a 
waist,  do  not  make  the  tucks  the  same 
size  as  the  spaces  between  them,  or  any 
mechanical  division  of  the  same.  This 
rule  appUes  to  a  cluster  of  tucks  and  to 
the  space  between  the  clusters. 

Do  not  open  a  V  neck  one-quarter, 
one-half  or  one-third  way  down  the 
front.  Consider  the  proportion  of  cuffs 
to  other  dimensions,  also  of  the  size  of 
the  pockets  to  the  distance  down  from 
the  belt,  the  length  of  over-skirt  to 
underskirt,  etc. 

Study  Fig.  1.  Not«  where  the  Unes 
are  omitted  as  indicated  by  dots.  In 
Fig.  A,  lines  1  and  2  are  continued  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dress. 

To  obtain  an  idea  for  a  design  seems 
diflBcult  for  the  beginner.  The  simplest 
way  for  the  student  to  start,  is  to  cut 
out  of  the  fashion  papers  parts  of 
different  dresses  that  will  accord,  and 
that  will  make  a  good  whole.  Take  one 
waist,  another  skirt,  another  sleeve, 
another  collar,  etc.,  all  of  which  place 
on  a  nicely  drawn  figure.  All  parts  of 
the  costume  must  look  as  if  they  were 
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meant  to  go  together.  This  is  good 
practice ;  but  designs  made  this  way  are 
not  original  enough  to  be  sold. 

The  next  step  in  dress  designing  is  to 
create  a  modern  dress  from  a  modern 
dress,  using  the  main  lines  as  a  founda- 
tion. Fig.  1  is  taken  from  Fig.  A.  See 
how  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  preserved, 
while  the  design  is  entirely  different. 
The  belt  in  Fig.  A  suggests  the  piece  over 
the  shoulder  in  Fig.  1. 

The  idea  for  Fig.  A  was  taken  from  a 
bobolink,  a  bird.  The  des^ns  and 
colors  of  the  plumage  of  the  bird  are 
carried  out  on  the  dress.  The  bird  has  a 
white  (W)  back  with  mottled  (M) 
feathers  near  the  head,  which  come  next 
to  the  yellow  (Y)  on  the  head.  The 
breast  and  wings  are  a  greyish  black  (B) 
as  also  is  the  tail.  The  part  where  the 
mottled  feathers  are  may  beembroidered 
in  many  colors  on  the  dress.  Follow 
the  shape  used  for  the  wings  and  the 
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shape  of  the  white  back  which  extends 
past  the  wing  line. 

Fig.  3  is  taken  from  a  rug  design. 
See  how  the  shape  of  the  figure  repeated 
so  often  on  the  rug  is  used  for  the 
front  of  the  waist  and  for  the  collar. 
The  trimming  is  embroidered  with  the 
design  taken  from  the  outside  edge  of 
the  rug.  Color  schemes  may  also  be 
carried  out. 

Be  particular  about  making  the  back 
of  a  dress  correspond  with  the  front. 

If  you  can  create  a  design  from  a 
modem  dress,  you  will  be  able  (if  you 
keep  in  mind  the  present  style)  to. 
create  a  design  from  an  ancient  dress. 
Obtain  books  from  the  library  on 
ancient  costumes. 

Designers  use  costumes  from  all 
periods  in  history  for  their  work.  They 
take  their  ideas  from  both  court  and 
peasant  life.  Study  the  costumes  worn 
by    ancients    in    all    countries.    The 
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museums  are  excellent  places  for  inspira- 
tions. \ 

Designers  pay  much  attention  to  the 
general  outline  of  the  whole  figure 
(when  dressed),  expressed  most  clearly 
by  the  silhouette.  Study  the  silhouette 
as  it  appears  in  different  centuries. 

■Things  around  you,  such  as  flowers, 
vases,  etc.,  all  may  suggest  designs  and 
color  schemes.  Manufacturers  of  cos- 
tume materials  like  nicely  drawn  fashion 
figures  dressed  in  their  materials  to 
advertise  their  goods.  Select  a  sample 
of^oods,  rendering  it  in  color. 

Designs  may  be  submitted  in  pencil 
only,  in  the  lay  figure,  or  they  may  be 
placed  on  the  human  figure.  These  are 
more  pleasing,  especially  when  they  are 
colored.  These  should  be  rendered  on 
water-color  paper.  They  may  be  out- 
hned  in  pencil,  ink  or  a  different  color 
from  the  gowns  themselves.     Use    the 


directions  for  French  wash  but  use  color 
instead  of  lamp  black.  Trj'  all  color 
schemes  on  separate  paper. 

Tempera  colors  are  often  used. 
These  come  in  tubes  and  are  applied 
thick  like  oil  paints.  The  student  may 
mix  white  paint  with  ordinary  colors  to 
obtain  this  effect,  or  he  can  use  show- 
card  colors.  There  are  many  good 
books  on  color,  study  them  carefully. 

The  student  may  best  decide  which 
branch  of  "Fashion  Drawing"  he  wishes 
to  pursue.  If  it  is  "Costume  Design," 
he  should  use  every  effort  to  perfect 
himself  in  that  direction.  If  it  is 
"Costume  Illustration,"  study  everj' 
detail  that  applies  to  this  line.  He 
must  study  the  work  of  successful  artists 
in  both  branches  and  try  for  style. 
There  are  many  ways  of  illustrating 
costumes — try  for  something  clever,  it 
is  the  clever  thing  that  counts. 
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Practical  Helps  in  Textile  Handicrafts 


BERTHA  GRAVES  MOREY 


DRAWN  THREAD   DECORATION 


Replacing  a  thread  of  material  with  a 
colored  or  heavier  thread  makes  a 
remarkably  exquisite  decoration  for 
wearing  apparel  or  household  linens. 

The  technique  of  the  method  is  so 
simple  that  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  a  deep 
mystery.  Like  all  drawn  thread  work, 
the  article  to  be  decorated  must  be  on 
the  true  straight  or  bias  of  the  material. 
Any  material  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  thread  may  be  used.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  handle  very  fine  material  a 
silk  thread  should  first  be  drawn  into  the 
material  and  the  decorating  thread 
drawn  in  with  a  silk  thread.  To  do 
this,  use  a  double  length  of  fine  sewing 
silk  and  pull  out  a  short  length  of  the 
thread  that  is  to  be  replaced  and  tie  with 
a  single  knot  through  the  loop  end  of  the 
doubled  silk  thread.  Then  from  the 
other  end  of  the  thread  tied  to  the  silk 
draw  the  silk  into  the  material.  The 
thread  to  be  used  in  the  decoration  is 
then  drawn  into  the  material  with  the 


silk  thread  in  the  same  way  that  the  silk 
was  drawn  in.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use 
the  silk  if  the  thread  of  the  material  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of 
drawing  the  thread  through.  When 
placing  very  heavy  threads  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  more  than  one  or  two 
original  threads  from  the  material. 
Also  when  using  fine  threads  in  coarse 
material  it  is  necessary  to  use  enough 
to  fill  the  place  left  by  the  drawn 
thread. 

For  cushion  tops  of  linen,  yarn 
threads  may  be  used  to  make  the 
design  and  still  more  decoration  added 
by  using  touches  of  embroidery. 

Blouses  of  heavy  silk  decorated  with 
very  heavy  silk  or  wool  threads  have  a 
most  unusual  and  desirable  style. 

Curtains,  table  runners,  table  napkins, 
mats,  doilies,  towels,  and  bed  Unens  may 
be  decorated  easily  and  eflfectively. 
Added  embroidery  or  punch  work 
makes  still  more  interesting  articles. 
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The  pKtDgee  blouse  with  the  rose 
medattion  is  run  with  violet  yarn  and 
wide  button-holed  with  a  shade  darker 
violet.  The  rose  is  dull  gold  with 
brown-gold  leaves  and  stems- 

The  bag  is  of  heavy  linen  run  with 
three  shades  of  brown  and  embroidered 
in  long  stitch  as  shown,  with  one  of  the 
lighter  shades. 


The  blouse  at  the  lower  left  of  the 
page  is  in  natural  linen  run  with  dark 
henna  yam  and  embroidered  with 
orange  henna.  A  heavy  yarn  cord  may 
be  worn  with  either  blouse. 

The  table  runner  is  of  linen  crash  run 
with  amethyst  yarn  and  embroidered 
with  gold.  This  runner  is  attractive 
done  in  black  yarn. 


BLOCK  RUGS 


Very  attractive  rag  rugs  may  be 
made  of  woven  rag  blocks.  The  rags 
are  torn  and  sewed  as  for  the  old 
fashioned  rag  carpet.  The  blocks  are 
made  on  small  square  or  oblong  looms 
and  the  weaving  done  with  long  flat 
wooden  needles  which  are  easily  made. 
The  looms  should  be  made  from  five  to 
ten  inches  square,  or  if  it  is  wished,  an 
oblong  shape  may  be  used.  The  needles 
are  of  thin  hardwood  strips  with  a  large 
eye  and  a  thin,  dull  point.  After  the 
needle  is  made  it  should  be  well  sand- 
papered. 

Small  brads  are  driven  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  apart  to  carry  the  warp.  The 
warp  must  be  loosely  put  on  to  be  sure 
that  the  block  will  be  square  when 
finished.  The  sewed  rag  strip  is  put  on 
the  frame  passing  over  two  brads.  The 
needle  is  threaded  with  the  same  sized 
r£^  strip  and   woven  back  and  forth 


plain  weave.  The  bLock,  when  woven 
is  removed  by  pulling  out  the  brads. 

As  a  class  problem,  this  subject  makes 
a  good  subject  for  the  salesroom  as  a 
rug  can  be  made  in  a  very  short  time. 
Two  color  schemes,  as  blue  and  white, 
black  and  white,  etc.,  are  readily 
salable. 

A  fringe  madp  of  the  regualr  carpet 
warping  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance. 
The  blocks  should  be  sewed  together  and 
if  very  rough  may  be  dampened  and 
pressed,  or  stretched  by  tacking  to  the 
floor. 

Combinations  of  different  sized 
squares  and  oblongs  vary  the  problem 
and  make  more  interesting  rugs. 

Different  methods  of  sewing  the 
blocks  together  change  the  appearance, 
as  pink  and  white  blocks  sewed  with 
black  rag  for  thread.  Black  fringe  may 
be  used  or  the  edge  may  be  coarse 
button-hole  stitched  all  round. 
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STENCILING    ON    COSTUME    FABRICS 


Most  gorgeous  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained by  stenciling  the  richer  fabrics 
with  metal  paints.  As  the  present 
tendency  favors  oriental  design  the 
Japanese  stencil  makes  very  beautiful 
work  possible.  These  stenciled  ma- 
terials may  be  still  more  enhanced  by 
embroidery  and  beading. 

The  technique  df  stenciling  on  velvet, 
or  any  material  that  is  ruined  by 
much  stiff  paint,  is  quite  different  from 
the  ordinary  stenciling  on  more  common 
material.  Interesting  Japanese  stencils 
may  be  found  at  any  art  store.  The 
powdered  metal  paint  in  copper,  bronze, 
gold,  silver,  etc.,  mixed  with  coUodian 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream  is 
right  for  velvet.  For  use  on  chiffon, 
georgette  and  nets  the  paint  should  be 
made  with  collodian  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  ether.  Oil  painting 
brushes  are  the  best  for  this  method  of 
stenciling.  The  stroke  used  in  applying 
the  paint  is  more  of  a  short  painting 
method  than  the  stippling  stroke  used  in 
ordinary  stenciling.  When  stenciling 
velvet,  brush  with  the  nap  not  against 
it,  as  the  surface  is  easily  disturbed  and 
the  good  result  lost.  Every  precaution 
should  be  observed  as  a  mistake  ruins 
the  piece. 

Chiffon  and  georgette  are  more  inter- 
esting when  stenciled  on  the  back  and 
the  beading  or  embroidery  or  both  used 
to  intensify  the  design  on  the  right  side 
of  the  material. 


Unusual  effects  may  be  made  by 
placing  a  piece  of  net  between  the 
material,  and  the  stencil.  Some  of  the 
broader  designs  should  be  used  for  this 
method. 

While  being  stenciled  the  material 
should  be  placed  over  very  absorbent 
blotting  paper.  The  paper  takes  up 
any  excess  color  or  oil  while  if  stenciled 
over  a  hard  surface  the  color  is  apt  to 
spread. 

Georgette  is  really  the  most  satis- 
factory material  to  use  for  metal 
stenciling.  The  texture  is  perfect  for 
the  stencil  style  of  decoration.  The 
materials  are  useful  for  hat  crowns, 
scarfs,  blouses,  etc. 

If  color  is  needed  the  silver  metal 
powder  may  be  given  a  distinct  color  by 
adding  tube  transparent  oil  color. 
Very  little  of  the  color  is  necessary  and 
if  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  transparent 
paint  a  stroke  on  thin  paper  and  hold  it 
up  to  the  light  and  it  is  easily  proved. 
Any  of  the  metal  paints  may  be  colored 
and  as  a  rule  are  improved  in  harmony. 
Oftentimes  two  or  three  shades  of 
orange  gold  are  needed  and  the  gold  may 
be  made  any  shade  by  adding  different 
amounts  of  orange  and  red.  Purple  and 
violet  added  to  silver  are  especially  good 
for  rich  color  schemes. 

Crystal  beading  for  parts  of  the  design 
add  a  very  lovely  variation.  Centers 
of  the  flowers  may  be  beaded.  The 
background  may  be  broken  up  with 
the  careful  arrangement  of  beads. 
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Little  Jack  Roosa  Comes  Home  from  School 

Unique  Course  Irdroduced  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Mid-west 
for  Giving  the  Children  New  Interest  in  Home 

FELIX  J.  KOCH 


THIS  is  the  story  of  little  John  P. 
Roosa,  or  Jack  Roosa,  as  they  call 
him  at  the  big  pubUc  school  he  attends. 
Incidentally,  it  is  the  story  also  of 
countless  thousands  of  other  boys  of  the 
same  age,  or  very  nearly  such,  who 
attend  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 

Jack  Roosa  and  these  friends  of  his 
and  colleagues  are  just  typical  happy, 
care-free,  well-meaning,  heedless  Ameri- 
can school  boys.  They  rise  in  the 
morning  and  slip  into  the  clothes  par- 
ents provide  them.  They  wash  at 
whatsoever  form  of  toilet  basin  the  home 
may  present.  They  appreciate  buck- 
wheats, maple  syrup,  strawberries,  at 
breakfast;  but  do  not  notice  clean  cloth 
or  soiled  cloth;  or  what  appearance  the 
diningroom  may  present.  Breakfast 
over,  they  dart  to  school  to  return  at 
noon — ^interested  only  in  dinner.  After 
school  they  regard  the  family  garden — 
yard,  more  often — as  a  natural  play- 
ground from  which  to  be  summoned  for 
errands,  lessons  and  tea. 

Your  city,  every  other  Anglo-Saxon 
city  the  world  over,  has  its  uncounted 
armies  of  these  children — not  boys 
alone  either,  but  girls  as  well.  Only,  in 
Cincinnati,  it  appeared  to  one  man — 
probably  because  it  was  his  especial  life 


work  to  consider  these  things — that  the 
situation  was  particularly  acute. 

On  the  one  hand  was  the  high  cost  of 
living — not  merely  of  f ood-stuflfs,  but  of 
all  the  factors  entering  otherwise  into  a 
home.  The  more  regard  given  such 
things  as  one  had  already,  the  longer 
they  would  last.  The  more  regard 
given  intended  purchases,  the  greater 
results  to  be  had  with  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand  there  came  the  cry  at  the 
domestic  help  shortage  affecting  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Women  of  means 
could  not  get  help, — they  were  moving 
to  apartments,  to  hotels,  because  the 
burden  of  keeping  house  was  too  great 
when  done  alone.  Women  of  slinuner 
purse,  who  had  been  wont  to  hire  some 
woman  to  come  in  one  day  a  week  and 
do  the  rough  work  and  clean,  could  not 
find  such  a  woman.  In  either  case,  the 
simpler,  the  more  orderly  the  house- 
work involved,  the  less  such  work;  the 
less  apt  the  housekeepers  to  want  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  all  but  abandon 
their  homes. 

The  American  home,  in  short,  seemed 
to  be  in  the  balance  and  as  acting  head 
of  the  Better  Housing  League  of  the  city 
it  seemed  to  this  man, — Mr.  Bleeker 
Marquette,  of  Cincinnati, — that  it  was 
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for  him  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  at  least  the 
Queen  City's  Homes. 

Mr.  Marquette  had  given  much 
serious  thought  to  the  problem.  He 
found,  as  every  other  reformer  attempt- 
ing changes  in  social  conditioas  has 
foimd,  that  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
difficult  as  introducing  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  an  established  home. 
Ever  since  the  days  when  the  barons 
wrested  from  John  the  Magna  Charta, 
an  Anglo-Saxon's  home  has  been  his 
castle  and  as  long  as  he  bothers  no 
one  else  thereby,  what  occurs  within 
it  is  no  outsiders'  affair. 

More  than  this,  just  what  occurs  in  a 
home,  what  the  actual  menage  may  be, 
is  usually  next  to  impossible  for  out- 
siders to  determine.  When  a  caller 
comes,  he  comes  into  parlor  or  hving- 
room;  only  when  especially  prepared  for 
is  he  bidden  for  meals.  The  kitchen, 
many  other  rooms, — the  very  holy  of 
hoUes  of  the  homestead, — he  never 
manages  to  penetrate. 

Even  if  he  did,  even  if  the  strainer 
might  see  and  suggest  certain  changes 
and  advise, — chances  are  his  suggestions 
would  simply    imply    criticism,  coated 
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over  by  coiu1«sy, — rouse  the  ire  of 
those  hearing,  and  fail  in  the  end. 

Wherefore,  a  plan  for  visiting  homes, 
si^gesting,  trying  to  argue  women  out 
of  established  ways  into  new  ways,  did 
not  seem  promising  or  practicable. 

Mr.  Bleeker  Marquette  pondered 
deeply. 

Outside  the  window  of  the  offices  of 
the  Better  Housing  League  of  Cincin- 
nati, dirty-faced  ragamuffins,  many  of 
whom  had  perhaps  never  been  inside  a 
bath-tub,  called  the  afternoon  extras. 

Wits  sharpened  by  the  competition  of 
the  highways — what  splendid  citizens 
these  lads  might  make,  given  only  the 
additional  background  of  a  decent 
American  home!  If  only  the  parents 
could  be  made  to  realise — if  only  the 
children  could  be  made  to  realize  what 
it  meant  for  life  with  them,  for  the  lives 
of  their  own  children  some  day — . 

Then  the  big  thought  struck  home : 

"A  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  the 
Good  Book  put  it. 

A  Uttle  child  cotild  do  infinitely  more 
than  a  better  housing  league,  than  books 
and  lectures,  than  police  and  ordinances 
and  friendly  visitors  and  all  the  other 


possible  agencies,  for  bringing  order 
from  chaos  in  the  child's  own  home. 

Mr.  Marquette  resolved  to  reach  the 
homes  through  the  children.  He 
would  reach  the  children  if,  by  hook  or 
crook,  he  could  move  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Condon,  to  see  the  advan- 
tage in  such  training  through  the  pubhc 
schools.  He  would  organize  the  public 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  le^ue  he 
represented,  a  course  in — well,  Mar- 
quette dared  not  antagonize  parents  by 
calling  it  such  officially,  but  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  it  might  be  dubbed ''saving  the 
homes." 

"Eventually,"  Mr,  Marquette  told 
us,  as  we  pressed  him  for  details  of  this 
unique  work,  not  so  long  since,  "we 
expect  to  hold  our  courses  in  all  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  but  just  now  we 
are  forced  to  give  them  where  they  are 
needed  most. 

"Eventually,  too,  we  intend  sowing 
our  seed  among  the  wee-est  toddlers, 
starting  in  the  lowest  grades  and  fol- 
lowing the  courses  along  as  the  children 
progress  in  school.  But  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  most  possible  with  those 
who  may  leave  us  before  we  should  have 
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all  that  perfected,  we  are  centralizing 
efforts  just  now  with  children  in  the 
fifth  to  eighth  grades,  all  in  all. 

"These  children  are  gathered  in  the 
school  assembly  hall  or  some  large  class 
room  by  prearrangement  with  the 
principal,  and  I,  as  representative  of  our 
league,  give  them  what  I  try  to  make  an 
interesting,  practical,  but  in  no  wise 
"preachy"  talk.  Each  year  this  talk  is 
varied,  so  that  children  who  heard  it  the 
year  before  are  not  bored,  and  that  new 
comers  to  it  will  have  new  messages  to 
carry  from  it  to  children  who  have 
graduated  and  gone.  What  is  more,  an 
abundance  of  slides,  showing  all  phases 
of  home  life,  first,  the  worst,  then  the 
better,  as  that  other  may  become, — 
the  dirty  back  yard,  the  same  as  a  gar- 
den— the  disorderly  cupboard,  the  same 
in  neat  airay — are  shown. 

"Children  love  pictures.  They  par- 
ticularly enjoy  pictures  accompanied 
by  a  brisk,  snappy  talk,  the  more  if  it 
emphasizes  but  two  or  three  things. 
We  emphasize  housing;  its  importance, 
the  percent  of  our  lives  most  of  us 
come  to  spend  in  our  homes;  what  we 
may  do,  at  slight  cost,  to  brighten  these. 
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UNSIOHTLI  FENCES   LIKE   THIS 

"Then  we  send  home  the  message 
with  pictures,— once  again,  good  home 
conditions  and  bad." 

"But  does  not  interest  flag,  especially 
with  the  boys?"  we  queried, 

"We  prevent  that  by  a  running-fire 
oral  quizz  that  is  so  fiUl  of  human  inter- 
est, so  brimful  of  good  fun  for  all,  that 
there  is  no  chance. 

"  'What  would  you  do  to  improve 
your  yards? '  we  ask  Jack  Roosa. 

"Charleen,  yonder,  who  knows  of  the 
scoldings  Jack  receives  for  littering  the 
yard  with  his  bicycle,  coaster-wagon, 
and  so  on,  titters.  In  the  face  of  her 
laughter  Jack  is  a  little  flustered.  Then 
he  rallies,  he  will  show  her;  he  makes  his 
reply.  Child  intuition  tells  the  others 
Jack  is  on  his  mettle;  they  are  eager  to 
see  how  he  will  behave. 

"No  one  knows  where  the  lightning 
will  hit  next-  The  questions,  then  the 
drawing  out  into  discussion,  are  apt  to 
come  from  anywhere.  By  and  by,  the 
matter  well  threshed  over,  we  call  for 
volunteers  to  discuss  with  us  what  they 
would  consider  good  housing  conditions 
and  even  to  us  adults,  who  are  listening. 
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these  discussions  present  novel  features 
that  are  often  worth-while  and  interest- 
ing indeed! 

"But,"  and  Mr.  Marquette's  eyes 
flashed  at  the  thought  of  the  work 
accomphshed  in  certain  quarters,  "we 
do  not  rest  content  with  simply  consider- 
ing a  child's  home  as  a  field  for  improve- 
ment in  conditions  when  school  is  out 
and  he  goes  home.  We  follow  him, — 
we  continue  our  home  making  course 
PER  S£,  with  one  deahng  in  what  the 
boys  and  girls  may  do  to  improve  the 
neighborhood.  Just  for  one,  we  show 
the  children  how  they  may  help  toward 
fire-protection  by  removing  obstacles 
they  may  find  accumulating  near  some 
fire  plug,  or  about  the  fire  box.  We 
t«ach  them  the  little  rudiments  of 
health,  how  to  keep  from  carrying  noi- 
some germs  into  the  homes.  We  teach 
them  yard  and  garden  beautiful;  the 
value  of  flowers,  if  only  on  the  sills  or 
along  the  tenement  walks. 

"Above  all,  throughout,  though  we 
never  allow  any  one  talk  to  grow  tedious, 
tiresome,  and  so  lose  its  bold  in  the 
interest  of  the  young  bearers.  Intro- 
duction, pauses  with  the  many  pictures. 
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talk,  conclusion,  all  combined,  may  not 
exceed  an  hour's  time. 

"The  actual  lecture  over,  we  ask  each 
little  listener,  in  turn,  to  rise  and  pledge 
himself  the  self-constituted  guardian 
along  these  particular  lines  of  his 
especial  borne  thereafter. " 

But  again,  Mr.  Marquette's  work 
does  not  end  there.  As  the  kiddies  file 
out  into  the  dark  school  hall,  they  are 
presented  with  a  most  attractive  little 
primer,  entitled  "HOME,  HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, "  which  they  are  directed 
to  read  very  carefully,  preferably  at 
home.  Should,  by  rare  good  luck, 
Mother,  Father,  the  other  children,  pick 
up  and  peruse  the  inviting  booklet  and 
the  message  sink  home  with  these  also, 
the  Better  Housing  League  will  not 
have  found  one  of  its  aims  to  have  mis- 
carried with  the  book  at  all.  The 
primer  is  done  in  an  attractive  blue 
cover.  Good  magazine  paper  is  used. 
There  are  pictures,  the  type  is  large; 
composition  is  as  in  the  school  primers 
of  old. 

Space  forbids  the  quoting  of  the  little 
brochure  in  its  entirety,  but  specimen 
selections  are  not  without  value.     Thus 


we  find  the  opening  to  be  titled  ''HINTS 
FOR  HOUSE  HUNTERS"  with  the 
smaller  sub-title  "  When  House  Hunting 
Remember  These  Things".  We  quote 
them,  paragraphing  as  given. 

1.  Enough  room  for  everyone, 

2.  Plenty  of  light  and  air  in  every 
room  and  light  hallways. 

3.  A  good  toilet  and  a  convenient 
sink  with  running  water. 

4.  Walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
and  cellars  free  from  dampness. 

5.  A  place  to  dry  clothes  in  rainy 
weather  and  a  place  in  which  to  store 
coal. 

6.  The  house  not  far  from  the  place 
of  employment. 

7.  Plenty  of  room  for  children  to 
play  in  the  yards. 

8.  No  dumps,  stables,  or  other 
disease -breeding  place  near. 

9.  Chimney  fiues  not  defective. 

10.  Easy  ways  to  get  out  in  case  of 
fire. 

11.  Learn  about  the  neighborhood 
to  see  if  you  are  likely  to  get  along  with 
the  neighbors. 

12.  Get  acquainted  with  the  land- 
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lord  and  find  out  if  he  is  willing  to  help 
keep  the  house  in  good  condition. 

If  you  remember  all  these  things  you 
will  choose  a  house  that  you  will  live 
in  a  long  time  without  wanting  to  move. 

Your  house  will  then  be  a  real  home 
and  you  will  save  the  cost  of  moving. 

"Health  in  the  Home"  is  considered 
next;  then  "Home  Beautifying/'  then 
"Safety  in  the  Home,"  "Household 
Hints, "  "Happiness  in  the  Home, "  and 
by  and  by  "What  the  Law  Requires  of 
the  Landlord  and  of  the  Tenant,"  and 
"What  the  City's  Tenement  Code 
Requires,"  and  how  even  a  child  may 
get  action  on  any  infraction  of  the  rules. 

There  is  an  interesting  page  advising 
that  one  do  not  keep  lodgers  unless 
absolutely  neceissary.  The  family  is 
much  happier  when  it  has  a  home  to 
live  in  with  no  strangers  about.  It  is 
better  to  live  in  a  smaller  flat,  where  the 
family  can  be  by  itself,  than  to  have 
more  rooms  and  keep  lodgers. 

"But  if  you  must  keep  lodgers," 
concludes  the  lesson,  "  be  siu«  you  know 
what  sort  of  people  they  are,"  urging 
that  one  makes  certain  that  they  are 
good  people,  neat,,  and  well-known  as 
good  citizens. 

Relying  on  the  attractive  pamphlet, 
which  is  read  and  reread  in  the  homes,  to 
supplement  the  influence  brought  by 
the  child  into  such  homes  after  the 
lesson  at  school,  the  Better  Housing 
League  is  confident  of  results,  nor  are  its 
hopes  misplaced. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  small 
cash  prizes  are  offered  the  children  in  the 
classes  for  the  best  compositions,  con- 
text, more  than  style  to  be  considered  in 
making  the  awards  here, — detailing  the 
work  done  by  the  young  writers  as  a 
result  of  these  coiu'ses  in  the  schools. 


A  typical  composition  of  such  sort, 
that  of  little  Lucille  Beverly,  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  Peaslee  Public 
School,  serves  to  show  that  while  Mr. 
Marquette  and  the  League  have  labored 
long  and  hard  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Queen  City,  their  labors  have  been 
very  far  from  in  vain. 

We  give  the  composition  as  written. 

"What  I  have  Done  to  Improve  My 
Home  and  Neighborhood. " 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
what  the  word  HOME  meant? 
H — is  for  honesty,  which  must  rule  in 

every  home. 
0 — is  for  order,  which  should  be  kept  by 

aU. 
M — is  for  Mother;  without  her  home  is 

not  complete. 
E — is  for  energy,  so  necessary  in  a  pros- 
perous home. 

Put  them  together,  they  spell  HOME, 
the  greatest  place  in  all  the  world! 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  a  club  in 
your  neighborhood  which  helps  to  take 
care  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  home  and 
neighborhood.  Anyone  who  is  ambi- 
tious would  belong  to  such  a  club. 

Some  of  the  ways  I  help  to  keep  our 
home  neat  and  clean  are  by  washing 
windows,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  wash- 
ing dishes.  Before  sweeping,  I  always 
raise  the  window  from  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. After  raising  the  windows,  I 
move  all  the  fumitiu^  so  I  may  sweep 
the  floor  clean.  I  have  been  taught 
that  when  I  dust,  I  must  use  an  oil  rag, 
which  makes  the  furniture  look  beauti- 
ful and  clean. 

The  things  which  are  necessary  for 
dishwashing  are  soap,  dish-cloth,  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  a  pan  of  luke  warm  water 
in  which  I  rinse  my  dishes,  and  two  dish 
towels.    One  towel  for  glassware,  and 
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one  towel  for  chinaware.  Some  people 
dislike  the  job  of  washing  dishes,  but  I 
don't  mind  it. 

At  home  I  have  a  certain  place  to  put 
my  clothes,  which  helps  to  keep  order. 
When  returning  from  school  I  always 
run  the  errands,  which  is  a  great  relief  to 
my  mother.  I  never  enter  a  buildii^ 
where  they  have  a  contagious  disease 
sign,  and  I  am  willing  for  a  disease  sign 
to  be  put  on  my  house  in  case  there  is  a 
contagious  sickness.  The  beginning  of 
each  week,  I  receive  some  spending 
money  which  I  know  just  when  and  how 
to  spend. 

As  I  walk  aloi^  the  street  if  I  see 
any  paper  lying  there  I  always  pick  it  up 
and  throw  it  into  the  ash-can.  I 
invariably  try  to  see  that  there  are  no 
oil  rags  around  the  stove,  or  in  the  sun, 
as  this  might  cause  a  fire.    To  prevent 


any  accidents  I  always  strik 
before  turning  on  the  gas. 
as  I  can  be,  so  I  don't  disturb 
bors.  I  always  look  up  and 
fore  going  across  the  street,  i 
life  and  teaches  others  how  to 
I  do  not  toss  ball  on  the  si 
would  set  a  bad  example  to  t 
children. 

Everyone  in  the  eighth  gi 
that  a  good  education  and 
home  make  an  excellent  citizi 
end  and  aim  of  all  good  e( 
good  citizenship.  Proper  1 
neighborhoods  are  an  assi 
community.  The  greater  tl 
in  the  home  and  neighboi 
better  and  more  beautiful  oi 
be. 

Let  us  try  to  do  all  we  can 
home,  city  and  neighborhoo 
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— Robert  Ltniit  Stevenson 
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Let  us  learn  more  to  know  the  feel  of  bud, 

The  kiss  of  air  and  breeze,  and  e'en  the  fun 

Of  walkii^  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  sky, 

Of  breattung  deep  and  feeling  heart  beat  high 

Witii  glorious  sense  of  freedom,  bom  of  sod 

And  sky  and  air,  and  oneness  sweet  with  God. 

Let  us  leam  more  to  hear  and  to  attend 

The  music  of  the  leaves  when  branches  bend, 

The  laughter  of  the  water  over  rocks, 

And  Nature's  joyous  speech  where  stillness  mocks. 

A  wondrous  harp  is  she  of  countless  strings 

Wbereon,  if  we  have  ears,  her  message  sii^. 

Let  us  leam  more  to  see  with  seeing  eyes 

The  blue  of  distant  hills  and  far,  low  skies, 

The  opal  tints  of  sunset  come  and  go, 

And  tender  violet  shadows  on  the  snow ; 

The  <^ann  of  great  old  trees,  tho'  bare  and  stark. 

Whene'er  the  storm  has  left  them,  damp  and  dark. 

Let  us  leam  more  to  love  and  to  delight 

With  childlike  joy  in  everything  in  sight, 

The  little  things  that  make  the  world  so  fur, 

Our  senses  soothe  and  dissipate  our  care. 

As  baby  moon  in  twilight's  wistful  west 

Will  touch  the  heart  and  lift  the  soul  with  rest. 

Let  us  leam  more  to  seek  and  surely  find 

The  peace  and  strength  and  health  state  of  mind. 

That  dwell  in  forest  path;  the  joy  and  hope 

That  wait  for  us  upon  the  grassy  slope, 

Then  let  our  faith  mount,  as  the  eagle  soars. 

To  wisdom's  stature  in  the  out-of-doora. 

ZoB  Beileb 

Dover,  Ohio 
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ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


MISS  Mary  was  seated  with  her 
newest  sketch  near  a  back  window 
in  a  substantial  house  located  in  a 
district  of  Philadelphia  that  had  been 
built  up  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes — 
perhaps  for  a  moment's  inspiration.  A 
pained  expression  swept  across  her 
thoughf ul  face  and  the  next  instant  she 
sprang  from  her  chair  and  crossed  the 
room  to  a  front  window  looking  out 
upon  a  generous  row  of  tall,  shapely 
poplars  which  cast  a  comely  shade  over 
the  terraced  gardens  that  lent  an  old 
world  charm  to  the  front  street. 

"The  art  educators  of  this  city  should 
persuade  the  new  Council  to  make  it  a 
criminal  action  to  put  up  any  more  of 
those  hideous,  wooden  fences  between 
the  back  yards!"  she  broke  forth  with 
high  indignation  in  response  to  the 
query  in  her  cousin  Katharine's  eyes. 
"  I  am  filled  with  an  anguish  of  disgust 
when  I  look  out  at  the  back  windows 
upon  those  loathsome  fences  and  the 
abominable  alleys  between  them.  What 
stupid  builders  to  put  up  such  expanses 
of  ugliness!  And  what  a  stupid  city 
government  to  tolerate  them!" 

"That  reminds  me, "  returned  Katha- 
rine, with  a  charmingly  reminiscent 
smile,"  when  we  were  in  London,  before 
the  war,  we  were  taking  a  long  ride  one 
morning  and  we  came  to  an  enchanting 
neighborhood  with  the  quaintest  garden 
walls  adorned  with  lovely  flowers  and 
overhanging  vines.    We  had  never  seen 


anything  in  the  heart  of  a  city  that 
delighted  us  so  much  and  our  exclama- 
tions over  the  beautiful  houses  were 
rapturous,  you  may  be  sure.  Lo  and 
behold,  in  a  moment  or  two,  when  we 
reached  a  street  crossing  we  discovered 
far  more  elegance  and  charm,  and  then 
we  laughed  at  all  our  rhapsodizing — 
over  the  rear  ends  of  the  row  of  London 
houses!  Imagine  rear  ends  so  neat  and 
so  charmingly  decorated  that  we  mis- 
took them  for  fronts." 

"And  isn't  that  as  it  should  be?" 
demanded  Mary  with  much  fervor. 
"Would  an  architect  make  the  back  of  a 
church  hideous  or  the  back  of  any 
pubUc  building?  Why  then  should  the 
back  of  a  house  be  left  entirely  without 
beauty?  There  should  be  an  art  stan- 
dard required  to  be  submitted  to  a 
building  committee  before  any  property 
is  put  up.  I  firmly  believe  we  are 
coming  to  that." 

''And  why  shouldn't  we?  I  am 
positive  that  Joseph  Pennell  would 
endorse  such  a  program.  I  believe,  too, 
that  we  should  even  have  certain  require- 
ments in  regard  to  the  upkeep  of  all 
sorts  of  property — ^in  regard  to  painting 
and  repairing  of  interiors  at  least;  in 
regard  to  shady  trees  and  lawns;  yes, 
and  even  window  boxes.  Shouldn't  we 
protect  children  from  the  contagion  of 
ugliness — ^from  the  contamination  of  it, 
rather — ^just  as  we  protect  them  from 
physical  and  moral  contagion?  When 
children  have  to  play  in  back  yards  or  in 
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back  rooms  on  rainy  days,  isn't  it  an 
outrage  against  sense  and  soul  to  have 
their  view  obstructed  by  long  reaches  of 
unspeakable  ugUness — dull  wooden 
boards  often  in  need  of  paint  and  often 
dilapidated?'' 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
special  department  for  the  beautification 
of  the  city;  to  have  this  department 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Civic  Club,  the  Art  Club,  even  with 
the  school  children  and  their  parents!" 

"  Emphatically,  yes !  We  siu'ely  need 
a  society  to  protect  children  from  ugli- 
ness as  well  as  from  cruelty.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  the  other  day  when 
Jennie  Thomas  demanded  to  know  why 
all  the  schools  in  some  neighborhoods 
were  so  old  and  ugly.  The  child's 
manner  as  she  asked  the  question  was 
pathetic,  for  at  the  moment  her  soul 
was  hungering  for  beauty  and  charm. 
Why,  indeed,  should  even  one  school 
in  any  neighborhood  be  ugly?  Why 
should  anything  whatever  in  any  neigh- 
borhood be  ugly  or  repulsive?  " 

"Now  you  have  the  whole  question  in 
a  nutshell.  Do  not  permit  ugliness  to 
be  seen  in  public  at  all.  It  has  absolute- 
ly no  raison  d'etre.  We  shall  have  to 
educate  the  children  and  the  entire 
community  to  look  with  disgust  upon 
dilapidation,  upon  ugly  streets,  ugly 
buildings,  ugly  vacant  lots — to  regard  all 
such  things  as  unwholesome  and  intoler- 
able. " 

"That  may  be  our  answer  to  some  of 
the  editors  who  wondered  what  we 
women  would  find  to  do  after  we  had 


won  our  suffrage  fight.  Surely  it  will  be 
our  golden  opportunity  to  work  in  good 
earnest  for  the  city  beautiful — to  make 
all  the  people  as  sensitive  to  the  need  of 
beauty  as  to  the  need  of  pure  air  and 
fresh  water  and  bright  simshine.  When 
the  cities  reach  up  to  this  ideal  and 
begin  to  realize  it,  hving  in  a  great  city 
will  be  nearly  as  fascinating  as  hving  in 
fairyland;  for  think  how  delightful,  how 
inspiring  the  people  will  be  when  they 
absolutely  know  that  beauty  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  human  soul, 
when  they  reahze  that  ugliness  is  a 
destructive,  disintegrating  force,  [  a 
blighting  influence  not  far  removed  from 
sin  itself  and  from  disease ! " 

When  will  our  Boards  of  Health  and 
our  Welfare  Departments  advance  to 
the  illuminated  point  of  view  of  the 
ardent  young  teachers.  Miss  Mary  and 
Miss  Katharine,  so  eager  for  the 
children's  sake  to  make  the  city  beauti- 
ful a  visible  reality  instead  of  a  mere 
Utopian  dream?  Are  there  not  hopeful 
signs  abroad  even  now? 

Are  not  clear  seeing  physicians 
already  awake  to  the  fact  that  beauty  in 
the  form  of  music  is  constructive  and 
therefore  curative?  Will  they  not, 
therefore,  soon  begin  to  discern  the 
immeasurable  value  of  exterior  beauty 
as  a  constructive,  curative  force?  When 
our  scientific  physicians  clearly  perceive 
the  limitless  benefits  of  beauty  to  heart 
and  mind  and  health,  then  their  capable 
hands  will  be  seen  in  the  nation-wide 
campaigns  for  the  beautification  of 
American  cities. 
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The  Key  to  Happiness 

A  JAPANESE  PLAY 

An  Original  Play  by  the  Fourth  Grade  Pupils  of  the  DeWiU  Clinton  Public  School y 

Mount  VemoUj  N.  Y, 


CHARACTERS 

Tajima,  a  wealthy  merchant. 

Urashima,  the  gardener  or  owner. 

Oki,  the  son. 

SuKi,  the  mother. 

SusANA,  a  friend. 

0  HiNA  San,  a  little  fairy  girl. 

Laborers  and  bluebirds. 

Act  L    An  Old  Garden  Scene 

(Song  at  a  distance  by  laborers, 
repeated  by  those  in  garden.) 

Urashima:  My  son,  why  do  you 
seem  so  idle  today? 

Oki:  Honored  father,  the  sun  is  so 
hot,  my  back  is  so  tired,  and  I  do  not 
like  the  work. 

Urashima  :  All  the  world  must  work, 
my  son;  an  idle  fellow  has  no  place  in  the 
world.    So,  why  not  you? 

Oki:  But  most  respected  father,  I 
dislike  the  country  as  you  well  know. 
When  grandfather  was  living  we  all 
expected  to  live  in  the  city  and  we  both 
hoped  to  own  the  warehouse  which 
should  rightfully  be  ours. 

Urashima:  Oki,  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  further  about  the  warehouse? 
Your  grandfather's  will  was  never 
found  and  his  partner  claims  he  bought 
the  proplerty  from  your  grandfather 
just  before  his  death. 

Oki:  But,  father,  I  can't  believe 
that  this  is  really  true  or  grandfather 
would  have  told  us.  I  feel  sure  there 
must  be  a  will! 


Urashima:  Son,  let  us  stop  talking 
and  dreaming  of  the  warehouse.  We 
have  no  proof  and  as  days  go  by  we  must 
earn  an  honest  living.  You  are  now  old 
enough  to  help  carry  the  burden  of  this 
family.  I  am  poor,  my  son,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  mortgage  on  this  property. 
You  did  not  know  this.  But  alas! 
When  your  grandfather  died  we  were 
penniless.  Then  this  same  partner, 
named  Tajima,  seeing  my  need,  offered 
me  this  house  with  the  mortgage  held  by 
him.  And  now  the  mortgage  is  due. 
It  must  be  paid  by  tomorrow.  And  the 
sum  is  a  large  one.  I  beg  of  you  to  work 
with  a  will  and  help  me  to  get  our 
products  in  the  market  that  I  may  have 
money  to  offer  him. 

Oki  :  {Noticing  a  little  girl  looking  over 
the  fence).  Why,  honored  father,  did 
you  not  tell  me  of  this  before?  I  know 
well  that  both  of  my  respected  parents 
toil  for  our  bread  and  home.  I  will  try 
for  the  rest  of  this  day — 

0  HiNA  San  :  (Beckoning  boy  to  gate) . 
Oki,  son  of  Urashima,  come  and  speak  to 
0  Hina  San. 

Oki:  Father  dear,  just  one  moment 
of  rest  and  I  promise  to  labor  till  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  (Runs  over  to  the 
fence), 

Urashima  :    Very  well,  Oki. 

0  Hina  San:  You  unhappy  boy! 
You  do  not  know  the  key  of  Life!  Why 
do  you  so  often  complain? 
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know    when    you    are    unhappy    that  bones. 

you  can  be  made    happy   by  seekinR         Oki:     (Patting    him    on    the    back.) 

someone  in  trouble  and  helping  their  It  is  a  good  idea.     Go  in  and  I   will 

need  ?  follow  soon.     But  first  I  will  lie  hen- 

Oki:     I  am  ashamed,  and  will  surely  under  this  tree  awhile.     (Ooea  and  lies 

trj'.     The  sight  of  my  dear  father^  down    and   falls    asleep.    Laborers    all 

0  HiNA  San;     Remember  the  key  to  disappear,  singing  the  same  song.) 
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Act  II.    The  Same  Garden  Scene 

{Old  is  still  asleep.  A  group  of  blue- 
birds flutter  in  and  dance  around.  Later 
they  discover  Old.) 

First  Bluebird:  Poor  Oki!  How 
sorry  I  am  for  him ! 

Second  Bluebird:  He  is  just  a 
youth  and  finds  the  troubles  of  Life 
very  heavy. 

Third  Bluebird:  It  is  a  good  thing 
we  have  found  him.  He  needs  comfort 
and  since  our  mission  is  to  carry  happi- 
ness to  all  worthy  people,  let  us  help 
him. 

First  Bluebird:  What  can  we  do 
for  him? 


Fourth  Bluebird:  We  can  show 
him  the  way  to  happiness  in  a  dream. 

Fifth  Bluebird:  Let  us  throw  him 
some  happy  -.dreams.  {Counts  four, 
throws.) 

All  Bluebird-s:  Yes,  show  him  the 
Key  to  Happiness!  {They  each  dance 
and  throw  a  dream  and  disappear.) 

Act  III 
Oki:  {Awakes  and  rubs  his  eyes  and 
yawns.)  Dear  me,  I  must  have  been 
sleeping  and  it  is  now  late.  I  must  get 
to  work.  But  wasn't  that  a  strange 
dream!  The  Key  to  Happiness  is  doing 
for  others  and  not  for  oneself.  It  is 
strange  that  I  should  dream  of  finding 
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that  will  of  frrand father' 5  in  the  bird- 
house.  I  wonder  if  it  might  really  be 
there!  {Notices  a  bvrdhmise  nearby,  and 
runs  k>  it,  putting  his  hand  in^de,  and 
jyuUing  out  a  folded  paper.)  I  really 
believe  this  must  be  the  will.  {Unfolds 
and  reads.) 

THE  WILL 

I,  Osaka,  of  Yokahoma,  of  this  day, 
April  23rd,  1910,  do  hereby,  after  my 
death,  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  son, 
TJrashima,  and  his  heirs  forever,  my 
share  in  the  warehouse  owned  by  me 
and  my  partner,  Tajima. 

(Signed)     Osaka. 
Witness — Susana. 

Date,  April  23rd,  1910. 


HE    UOUNTAINB 

{Excited  runs  about  until  unexpectedly 
Tajima  appears.  Puts  the  will  in  his 
pocket  and  behaves  humbly.)  Good-day, 
most  gracious  friend,  what  brings  you 
here? 

Tajima:  {Salutee).  Good-day  ]  is 
your  august  father  at  h<Hne?  (Boy 
bows  low.) 

Oki;  Yes,  and  I  will  call  him.  {Ju^ 
then  Uraskima  appears  and  seeing 
Tajima,  acts  nervous,  but  pretends  he  is 
welcome  and  also  salutes.) 

Uhashima:  I  know,  most  welcome 
friend,  what  brings  you  here. 

Tajima:  Have  you  then  the  mort- 
gage money  ready  that  is  due  me  today? 

Urabhiha:    It  makes  me  ver>-  sad  to 
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tell  you  that  today  I  haven't  all  the 
money  needed.  (Wrin^ng  hia  hattda.) 
But  if  you  will  grant  me  a  few  days,  I 
will  have  it  ready. 

Oki:  (Interrupta  and  ha-ns  toward 
Tajima.)  You  shall  have  the  money  if 
it  is  rightfully  yours. 

Tajima:  You  silly  boy,  go  about 
your  business! 

Urashiha:  My  son,  leave  us  to  talk 
this  matter  over.  It  does  not  concern 
you. 

Oki:  Father,  it  does  concern  me,  for 
I  have  here  a  treasure,  something  we 
have  longed  to  find.  {PuUs  forth  Ike 
vrill.) 


Urashima:  (Runs  forward,  seizes  the 
mU  and  reads  aloud.) 

Tajibia:  (Interrupts.)  Truat  it  not, 
it  is  false  and  cannot  be  proved.  Who 
is  the  witness? 

Oki  :  Susana,  and  it  is  perfectly 
good. 

Urashima  :  It  is  indeed  my  father's 
writing.  I  know  the  signature  well. 
It  certainly  is  the  real  will.  Oki,  my  boy 
where  did  you  find  this  precious  paper? 

Oki:  In  this  bird-house.  The  dream 
told  me  it  was  there, 

Tajiha:  a  dream!  What  nonsense! 
Then  I'm  sure  it  is  false. 
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Urashiua  :  A  dream?  Tell  me 
about  it. 

Oki  :  It  was  so  strange,  father, 
almost  as  soon  as  you  entered  the  house, 
I  lay  down  under  this  tree  and  fell 
asleep.  Id  my  dream,  I  saw  fluttering 
about  me  some  bluebirds.  They  talked 
to  me  and  told  me  not  to  be  down- 
hearted. Happiness  can  be  easily 
found,  if  one  knows  the  key.  They 
urged  me  not  to  complain  so  often,  but 
to  find  someone  in  more  trouble  than  I, 
and  to  help  him,  thus  bringing  great  joy 
to  myself.  They  then  disappeared. 
As  soon  as  they  left  me,  I  heard  a  loud 
twittering  in  the  bird-house  overhead,  as 
if  the  birds  were  in  trouble.  Remem- 
bering the  message  of  the  bluebirds,  I 
went  to  offer  help.  As  I  put  my  hand 
into  the  house,  I  felt  a  paper  and 
immediately  pulled  it  forth.  It  was  the 
will.    Almost     immediately     after,     I 


awoke  and,  thinking  maybe  the  dream 
might  be  true,  I  ran  to  the  bird-bouse 
and  found  it. 

Urashima:  It  seems  most  impossi- 
ble, quite  unbelievable.  This  is  good 
fortune  indeed. 

Tajima:  (Getting  nervotis  and  angry, 
realizing  that  he  is  discovered  and  must 
act  as  if  it  were  not  true.)  It  is  ridicu- 
lous!   Believe  it  not! 

0  HiNA  San:  {appears  and  inter- 
rupts.) The  will  is  indeed  true.  You 
wicked  merchant!  You  know  full  well 
you  have  been  cheating  this  poor  family 
out  of  their  rights.  Since  you  have 
deceived  them,  I  shall  tell  you  my  storj'. 
One  day,  when  Osaka  was  visiting  you, 
Tajima,  being  tired  he  fell  asleep  in  this 
garden  and  you,  being  so  unjust  crept 
up  silently  to  Osaka  and  stole  the  will 
from  his  pocket.  But  when,  unexpected- 
ly Osaka  awoke,  you  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  will  which  was  in  your 
hand.  So  in  order  to  hide  it,  you  put  it 
into  this  bird-house  and  thought  it  would 
never  be  found. 

Tajima:  {More  nervous  than  ei-er.) 
I  still  deny  it. 

0  HiNA  San:  I  will  bring  Susana  to 
prove  it.  {CaUing  the  Blu^irds.) 
Hasten  to  Yokahoma  and  bring  hither 
Susana  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  words- 
(BluebiTds  disappear  saying,  "We  hasten 
to  do  your  bidding. ") 

SuKi:  {Goes  to  Urashima  and  placta 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.)  My  august 
husband,  at  last  we  have  what  we  have 
desired  so  long.     {Bows  low.) 

0  HiNA  San;  You  certainly  ought  to 
have  all  good  gifts.  For  the  past  year 
you  have  labored  and  been  contented 
with  what  you  have  had.  From  now  on 
better  fortune  is  coming  to  you.  Oki, 
for  months  you  have  been  clothed  in 
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rags,  but  today  things  will  be  changed 
altogether.  (Toiiches  kim  on  his  shovl- 
dera  with  her  wand.)  Now  take  off  this 
garment.  (He  does  so  and  appears 
richly  dad.) 

SuKi:    Wonderful! 

UitASHiHA:    It's  goi^eous! 

Tajisia:     (Silent  and  angry.) 

O  HiNA  San:  And  you,  wicked 
Merchant,  you  shall  suffer  for  this  deed. 
You  know  full  well  that  you  cheated  this 
poor  family  out  of  their  rights.  You 
never  bought  from  Osaka,  the  ware- 
house. One-half  of  the  income,  which 
you  have  used,  belongs  to  this  family. 
You  deserve  most  severe  punishment. 
A  wrong  like  this  should  be  sternly 
treated.  By  rights  you  must  lose  all 
ownership  of  the  warehouse  and  here- 
after you  must  live  in  poverty. 

Tajibia  :  (Falls  on  his  knees  and 
pleads  for  mercy.) 

Oki:  0,  kind  Fairy,  from  now  on  so 
much  happiness  will  come  to  us,  if  my 
most  august  parents  will  permit  me,  I 
beg  of  you  to  show  this  man  mercy.  It 
is  easier  to  punish  than  to  forgive.  For 
him  I  beg  pardon.  {Bluebirds  appear 
with  Susana.) 

O  HiNA  San:  Come  forth  and  tell  us 
if  you  acknowledge  this  writing  as  yours. 

Susana:  It  is  mine.  I  did  do  this 
for  my  old  friend,  Osaka. 

0  Hina  San:  {Touches  Tajima's 
garment.)     Take  off  this  robe! 

Tajima  :    (Hesitates.)    Why  should  I  ? 

0  Hina  San:  Because  of  the  kind- 
ness of  Oki's  heart,  he  pleads  forgiveness 
for  you.  Because  to  forgive  is  divine,  I 
grant  his  request.  However,  you  must 
suffer  the  disgrace  of  your  deeds,  for 
today  you  must  endure  the  hardships  of 
poverty  and  be  clothed  in  rags.  Take 
off  your  robes.     {Bluebirds  run  to  aid 


him  and  Ike  robe  falls  off,  and  shows  htm 
a  beggar.     Shivers  and  hides  his  face.) 

O  Hina  San:  You  must  pass  the 
rest  of  this  day  thus.  But  because 
mercy  is  to  be  shown,  at  sun-down,  I 
and  my  birds  will  find  you  and  with  the 
touch  of  my  wand  I  will  change  you  in- 
to a  bluebird.  And  ever  after  you  must 
travel  over  the  wide,  wide  world  with 
them,  following  their  example  and 
carrying  to  all  the  world  where  there  is 
suffering  and  sorrow,  great  happiness 
and  peace.  In  this  way  you  may  make 
amends  for  the  wrong  you  have  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  learn  the  key  to 
Happiness. 

All:    The  Key  to  Happiness! 

0  Hina  San:  Let  us  go,  friends! 
(Exit  singing  the  song.) 
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N  ORAY  PAPER  WITH  BLACK  AXD 

INT  PossiBiunes  for  appuca- 
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Sketching  Trees  in  Brush  and  Ink 
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'TpHE  varied  uses  of  the  tree  form  in 
■*-  design,  whether  apphed  to  textiles, 
tooled  leather,  wood  carving,  pottery  or 
any  of  the  host  of  applications  in  the 
industrial  worid,  necessitate  training 
and  a  lively  appreciation  of  its  nature, 
beauties  and  possibilities. 

The  practical  applications  in  the 
school  room,  especially  in  high  school 
work,  are  ample  to  impress  the  art 
student  with  its  importance  as  well  as 
some  of  its  difficulties,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities just  to  refresh  the  memory. 

1.  Use  of  the  tree  in  designs  for 
textiles  to  be  worked  out  in  stencil. 

2.  Trees  in  flat  tone  designs  to  be 
applied  to  problems  in  cardboard  con- 
struction. 

3.  Trees  in  flat  tone  compositions  in 
values  for  posters. 

4.  Trees  in  designs  to  be  used  for 
wood  block  prints  either  on  textiles  or  on 
paper  for  illustrative  purposes. 

5.  Trees  in  flat  tone  compositions  in 
charcoal  values  to  be  finally  rendered  in 
water  color  or  pastello. 

6.  Trees  in  flat  tone  composition  for 
wash  rendering  for  illustration. 

7.  Naturalistic  treatment  for  the 
easel  picture  in  pen  and  ink,  pencil, 
charcoal,  and  water  color. 

A  beginning  of  this  tree  study  and 
rendering  should  be  made  and  should 
receive  considerable  attention  while 
pupils  are  still  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  grades.     If  no  art  work 


is  done  below  the  high  school,  as  is 
unfortunately  the  case  occasionally, 
this  work  must  be  done  in  connection 
with  landscape  composition. 

The  first  work  is  the  study  of  bare 
twigs  and  branches.  These  may  be 
brought  to  the  schoolroom  and  each 
pupil  supplied  with  a  study.  If  the 
work  is  done  with  ink  and  a  Japanese 
brush,  width  of  line  will  express  the 
successive  stages  of  growth.  Where  the 
pencil  is  the  medium,  two  lines  should  be 
used  for  all  parts  but  the  most  delicate 

tips. 

Very  quickly  the  beauty  of  line,  the 
subtle  angle  of  branching,  the  delicate 
variance  from  the  straight  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  curves  will 
bring  the  pupil  to  a  realization  of  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  nature's  angles. 

Nature  in  her  mode  of  growth  is 
always, under  normal  conditions, making 
anappeal  for  light  so  that  each  little  bud 
as  it  starts  irom,  the  parent  stem  springs 
out  with  an  upward  bound.  It  may 
turn  and  twist  later  in  its  struggles,  but 
its  first  step  is  upward.  If  this  fact  is 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  studied  and 
appreciated  there  will  be  fewer  "carpen- 
ter's joinings"  in  the  class  lessons. 

Following  the  study  of  twigs  and 
branches,  a  bit  of  time  may  be  spent  on 
the  tree  as  a  whole.  It  will  hardly  be 
profitable  to  do  much  drawing  of  the 
bare  tree  but  just  enough  to  realize  that 
the  tree  is  made  up  of  many  twigs,  will 
be  of  interest. 
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The  mass  drawiDg  of  the  tree  in 
silhouette  is  the  next  step.  Just  here  it 
is  well  to  introduce  to  the  pupil,  pictures 
from  the  best  landscape  artists  from  the 
time  of  PouBsin  and  Claude  Ix)iTain 
down  to  our  modern  painters  including, 
of  course,  the  Japanese  with  their  fine 
composition  and  beautiful  lines.  At 
about  this  point  in  the  work  some  pupil 
will  impulsively  remark,  "I  never  paid 
any  attention  to  the  difference  in  trees 
before;"  or  "I've  always  just  thought  of 
a  tree  as  a  tree  and  that  was  all  there  was 
about  it."  Some  other,  a  bit  more 
mature,  may  remark,  "I  never  realized 
that  a  tree  could  have  individuality." 

This  last  remark  will  bear  careful 
thought.  Trees  are  much  like  people, 
they  may  be  trimmed  into  conventional 
forms  with  a  pruning  knife  so  that  on 
the  outside,  at  least,  they  look  very  much 
alike;  but  if  left  to  grow  as  mother 
nature  intended  they  take  on  individual 
characteristics  and  become  strong  and 
rugged  with  a  glorious  independence  of 
being  like  the  oak,  the  eucalyptus,  the 
elm,  the  pine,  and  so  on,  or  they  become 
delicately  graceful,  swinging  and  sway- 
ing as  does  the  acacia,  the  birch  or  the 
willow. 

The  city  child  or  high  school  pupil 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  first  hand  material 
with  which  to  work,  for  even  where  there 


are  shade  trees  along  the  streets,  they 
have  as  a  rule  been  trimmed  to  a  com- 
mon form  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
artistic  treatment.  These  pupils  may 
be  helped  in  various  ways,  several  of 
which  are  here  enumerated : 

1.  Pencil  sketches  made  outside  and 
brought  to  class  if  trees  are  available  in 
some  locality  accessible  to  the  pupil. 

2.  Memory  drawings  of  trees  seen 
while  riding  or  walkii^. 

3.  Cutting  of  pictures  containing 
trees  from  illustrated  magazines  and 
papers.  These  should  be  brought  to 
class,  the  best  selected  and  mounted  on 
stiff  paper.  The  pupils  thus  assist  each 
other  and  these  mounted  specimens 
form  a  nucleus  for  future  classes. 

4.  The  last  and  best — drawing  with 
brush  and  ink  or  with  charcoal  from  the 
tree  as  it  stands  on  its  native  heath. 

These  are  all  helps,  not  only  to  culti- 
vate and  stimulate  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation but  to  store  the  mind  with 
nature's  beauties  and  her  diverse  ways  of 
telling  the  wonderful  story. 

When  pupils  are  able  to  evolve  or 
produce  something  of  beauty  of  form 
from  the  inner  consciousness,  they  have 
increased  their  powers  an  hundredfold 
and  bid  fair  to  find  some  day  that  they 
have  arrived. 
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How  to  Make  a  Sanitas  Luncheon  Set 

Handicraft  for  the  Outdoor  Summer  Table 

HAZEL  HUSTON 


WOULDNT  you  like  to  own  a 
luncheon  set  which  never  re- 
quired laundering  and  which  looked 
as  pretty  as  your  best  linen  one?  Sani- 
tas is  the  secret.  In  the  city  depart- 
ment stores  these  sets  sell  for  twenty- 
five  dollars,  but  if  you  follow  these 
instructions  and  make  one  yourself  the 
cost  will  prove  to  be  not  over  two  or 
three  dollars. 

Sanitas  is  a  sort  of  oil-cloth  wall 
covering,  but  it  has  the  dull,,  pebbly 
appearance  of  white  leatherette.  It  is 
sometimes  conmiercially  known  as 
oilette.  This  may  be  obtained  in  any 
city  department  store  either  in  plain 
white  or  cream.  Most  people  prefer 
white  because  it  looks  more  like  linen. 
As  it  is  forty  inches  wide,  one  yard  will 
make  a  set,  and  the  cost  is  fifty  or  fifty- 
five  cents  per  yard.  If  extra  pieces  are 
desired  for  hot  dishes,  a  yard  and  one- 
third  will  be  necessary.  Now  cut  all 
your  pieces  before  you  begin  to  decorate 
them.  The  following  sizes  are  conven- 
ient; large  piece  for  center,  18  inches  in 
diameter;  six  plate  doilies,  10  inches  in 
diameter;  and  six  tumbler  doilies,  4 
inches  in  diameter.  The  extra  doilies 
for  hot  dishes  may  be  of  different  sizes. 

This  set  may  be  decorated  in  free- 
hand work,  stenciling  or  wood-block 
printing,  but  you  will  probably  prefer 
the  wood-block  printing  as  it  is  the 
latest.  You  will  need  the  following 
materials  for  your  work :  a  piece  of  soft 
basswood    or    heavy    linoleum     called 


** Battleship"  on  which  to  cut  your 
design;  sloyd  to  cut  with;  bottle  of 
turpentine;  several  sheets  of  heavy 
blotting  paper;  a  tube  each  of  blue, 
white  and  orange  oil  paints;  two  No.  7 
water  color  brushes;  and  some  blue 
transfer  paper.  If  you  are  unable  to 
obtain  these  materials  in  your  own 
town  any  art  supply  company  will 
furnish  them. 

The  designs  given  in  the  illustration 
are  the  exact  size  you  will  want  to  use ; 
so  take  them,  place  transfer  paper  under 
them  and  lay  them  face  down  on  your 
piece  of  wood  or  linoleum  and  go  care- 
fully and  steadily  over  the  outlines. 
The  wild  goose  and  the  moon  are  traced 
separately  because  the  goose  is  to  be 
blue  and  the  moon  orange,  and  the 
colors  would  run  if  cut  out  of  the  same 
block.  The  largest  design  is  for  the 
large  center  piece,  the  second  size  is  for 
the  plate  doilies  and  the  smallest  size 
for  the  bread-and-butter  and  tumbler 
doilies.  Now  take  the  sloyd  and  care- 
fully cut  around  the  outlines,  slanting 
the  sloyd  away  from  the  line  so  that  if  it 
slips  the  design  will  be  unharmed. 
Leave  the  design  which  is  to  be  your 
printing  block  and  cut  away  all  the 
surrounding  background  surface.  Cut 
away  as  much  of  this  background  as 
possible,  80  that  when  the  block  is 
inverted  the  edge  of  your  design  will  be 
the  edge  of  the  block,  and  thus  you  can 
tell  more  easily  whether  you  are  placing 
the  block  in  its  exact  division.     Look 
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over  your  design  and  see  that  every  line 
is  cut  true  and  smooth.  Around  each 
doily  draw  a  circular  margin  of  one-half 
inch,  though  this  may  be  decreased  for 
the  smaller  sizes  if  desired.  Now  you 
are  ready  to  **try-ouf  your  wood- 
blocks. Squeeze  about  one-half  of  the 
tube  of  blue  paint  into  a  saucer,  add 
several  drops  of  turpentine  and  then 
white  paint,  a  little  at  a  time  until  you 
obtain  the  shade  of  blue  you  desire. 
The  blue  alone  gives  a  color  too  dark  for 
the  set,  so  that  is  why  the  wliite  is  added. 
Mix  this  with  a  thin  knife  blade  until  it 
is  of  the  consistency  of  a  creamy  paste. 
Take  your  water  color  brush  and  dip  in- 
to this  mixture,  then  paint  across  the 
largest  goose  block  as  evenly  as  possible. 
Take  care  to  have  all  your  brush  strokes 
go  in  the  same  direction,  for  this  shows 
in  the  printing,  and  also  try  to  keep  all 
the  paint  upon  the  protruding  design 
and  not  allow  any  to  touch  the  back- 
ground which  may  remain  in  places 
around  the  goose.  Turn  the  brush 
sideways  and  make  broad,  quick  strokes, 
for  if  you  use  the  point  it  will  fill  in  the 
spaces  between  the  wings  and  feathers 
and  these  must  be  left  open  to  give 
the  proper  character  to  the  design. 
You  will  have  scraps  of  Sanitas  left  from 
your  doiUes  and  upon  these  you  can 
experiment.  Invert  the  block  and  put 
as  much  pressure  upon  it  as  you  can. 
After  several  minutes  lift  the  block 
straight  up  and  examine  your  print. 

If  you  have  accidently  moved  the 
block  the  design  will  be  blurred.  If 
you  did  not  apply  enough  pressure  the 
design  will  be  weak.  If  your  paint  is 
too  thin  the  design  will  look  blurred  and 
the  grain  of  the  Sanitas  will  not  show,  so 
you  must  add  more  blue  paint  and 
white  paint  to  the  saucer.     On  the  con- 


trary, if  the  paint  is  too  stiff  to  print 
well,  add  another  drop  of  turpentine. 
New  printing  blocks  may  not  work  well, 
so  do  not  be  discouraged  but  make 
print  after  print  till  you  obtain  a  true 
one  before  you  apply  it  to  yoiu*  luncheon 
set.  The  longer  these  blocks  are  used, 
the  better  they  print.  Try  out  all  six 
of  your  designs  until  they  give  true 
prints. 

When  ready  to  try  the  moon,  take  a 
second  saucer,  squeeze  into  it  about 
one-third  of  the  tube  of  orange;  add 
turpentine  and  a  little  white  as  before 
until  you  obtain  the  desired  shade. 
Mix  this  well  and  using  your  other 
brush  apply  to  the  moon  block. 
Enough  paint  of  each  color  should  be 
mixed  at  one  time  to  stamp  all  the  pieces, 
for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the 
same  shade  from  two  mixings. 

Take  your  center  piece  and  divide  it 
with  pencil  dots  into  eight  equal  spaces, 
one-half  to  three-quarters  inches  inside 
of  the  indicated  border  outline.  If  you 
have  no  compass  you  can  cut  a  circle  of 
newspaper  the  same  size  as  the  center 
piece,  fold  it  in  halves,  then  fourths  and 
then  eighths  and  get  your  exact  spacing 
from  this.  Place  your  center  piece  over 
several  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper, 
with  four  newspapers  under  that,  so 
that  it  will  give  slightly  under  your 
pressure.  Stamp  the  moon  a  Uttle  to 
the  left  of  one  of  the  eight  dots  you  have 
drawn.  You  have  noticed  ere  this  that 
the  space  cut  out  of  the  moon  is  exactly 
that  required  for  the  insertion  of  the 
head  of  the  goose,  and  the  most  partic- 
ular task  you  have  is  to  see  that  these 
designs  fit  in  exactly.  By  cutting  away 
the  block  right  up  to  and  surrounding 
the  tip  of  the  wing  of  the  goose  you  can 
see  where  it  belongs  in  the  moon.  Stamp 
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all  the  moons  first,  then  lay  aside  this 
center  piece  to  dry  and  stamp  the  moons 
on  all  the  other  doilies,  bein);  careful  to 
use  the  right  desi^  on  the  right  set 
of  doilies.  The  plate  doilies  should  be 
divided  into  eight  spaces,  and  receive 
eight  designs  just  as  the  large  piece  has; 
but  the  bread-and-butter  doilies  should 
have  only  four  designs  and  the  tumbler 
doilies  only  two. 

By  the  time  all  your  moons  are 
stamped,  your  large  piece  will  be  dry 
enough  to  have  the  geese  applied. 
Each  doily  will  be  kept  separate  for  the 
designs  will  not  dry  for  several  days. 
It  is  a  good  plan  each  time  after  printing 
your  goose  to  rub  the  block  off  clean 
with  a  soft  rag  and  turpentine  and 
clean  out  small  crevices  with  a  knife  if 
necessary,  so  that  all  lines  will  print 
clear-cut. 

After  the  geese  are  stamped  on  all 
the  doilies,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  several  days  until  throughly  dry 
so  that  they  will  not  blur  when  you  are 
painting  the  borders.  These  will  have 
to  be  put  on  freehand.  Use  your 
brush  which  formerly  held  the  blue 
paint  and  put  in  the  borders  with  as  few 
strokes  as  possible,  making  these  broad 


and  flat.  Keep  carefully  within  the 
inner  border  line,  but  it  makes  little 
difference  if  you  paint  over  the  outer 
edge  for  the  doilies  are  already  cut  you 
see.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine to  the  blue  paint  you  had  left  from 
printing  the  geese,  you  may  use  this 
again  for  the  borders.  If  a  darker 
border  is  desired,  which  feature  adds  a 
pleasing  variety,  add  a  little  more  blue 
paint  from  the  tube.  Aft«r  each  time 
you  use  your  materials  be  sure  and 
clean  your  brushes  out  and  your  blocks 
off  with  turpentine.  If  any  spots 
accidentally  are  made  on  the  luncheon 
set,  these  may  be  removed  also  with 
turpentine. 

After  your  set  has  stood  for  a  week,  it 
will  be  ready  to  use  on  your  table. 
When  any  pieces  become  soiled  merely 
wipe  them  off  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
they  are  as  fresh  and  clean  as  ever. 
When  not  in  use,  this  set  should  be 
rolled  around  a  tube,  for  bending  it  will 
leave  creases  permanently.  If  you  give 
the  top  of  your  dining  table  a  coat  of 
specially  prepared  varnish  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  hot  dishes  or  water, 
you  can  use  your  luncheon  set  constant- 
ly, without  fear  of  marring  your  table. 
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Forest  Sketching 

TED  SWIFT 


IF  you  do  not  live  near  a  forest, 
probably  you  know  of  one  not  far 
away.  And  in  these  summer  days 
which  will  soon  come  rolling  along,  you^l 
get  to  thinking  of  the  fishing  rod  in  the 
attic;  and  how  well  those  hiking  boots 
are  half-soled  and  nailed.  The  impulse 
takes  you  to  speed  to  the  great  outdoors. 
The  spring  is  beautiful  to  be  sure  and  it 
is  quite  hard  to  stay  indoors  through 
months  of  green  grass  and  blossoms,  but 
now  that  summer  is  coming,  the  choicest 
of  seasons,  it  simply  cannot  be  wasted 
under  a  roof.  And  so  you  start,  without 
care,  without  worry.  Oh  yes!  leave 
those  two  things  far  behind.  Just  go  off 
and  forget  to  pack  them  in.  Fill  your 
duffel  bag  with  all  things  pleasant,  your 
heart  with  good  cheer,  and  don't  forget 
a  few  pads  and  pencils! 

So  now  you  arrive  at  the  great,  deep 
wood  and  wander  through  it  stopping 
ever  and  anon  to  pick  a  bit  of  rustic 
nature  from  the  woodside  and  jot  it 
down  carefully  upon  paper.  What  great 
stores  of  material  one  can  obtain  in 
this  way !  Not  designs  that  the  famous 
artists  of  Europe  have  worked  over  but 
those  coming  directly  from  nature, 
calUng  themselves  entirely  original  and 
plainly  showing  the  fact. 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  getting 
these  designs  from  nature.  They 
create  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
When  the  drawings  are  looked  over 
through  the  long  winter  months  when 
fresh  material  is  difficult  to  find,  they 
become  even  more  interesting  and 
valuable. 


Sketches  can  be  found 
be  sure,  in  the  field  and  me 
along  country  roads,  but 
that  are  most  charming  ar 
the  out-of-the-way  places  i 

There  was  a  shaggy  pine 
secluded  forest  that  I  pass 
ing  tours  last  summer, 
unnoticed  on  former  trips  1 
certain  day  while  passing 
attention  was  called  to  a  p 
at  the  base  of  it.  Picking 
it  to  be  a  pine  cone  upon 
Squirrel  had  been  working 
nuts  and  in  the  process  h 
takingly  gnawed  off  the  sp 
which  held  them,  leaving 
short  stubs  attached  to  a; 
These  stubs  were  arrar 
in  a  spiral  shape.  The  obj 
a  right  good  design,  r 
show  that  nature  finishes 
well,  even  to  the  core,  as  tl 
plying  his  trade  chanced  tc 

We  may  often  find  des 
merit  hidden  under  brown 
certain   variety    of   milk\ 
brown  pod  somewhat  th( 
butternut.     It    contains 
with  silky  down,  arranged 
and    overlapping    one    a 
design    is    shown    in    the 
Such  odd  drawing  materia 
plenty  along   the   banks 
brooks. 

To  wander  beside  a  gay 
in  the  early  summer  whe 
begin  to  subside  and  bright 
moss  and  all  things  beautii 
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in  summer  glory!  What  an  experience 
for  a  man!  Well  now,  to  see  such  a 
stream  in  early  fall  is  not  a  small  treat  to 
the  artist  who  likes  the  wilds. 

Once  I  came  upon  such  a  stream 
early  in  September  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  forest.  It  was  called  '*Dwyer 
Creek,  *'  after  an  early  settler  who  once 
built  his  homestead  at  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  brook.  The  picture  as  I  came 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  that  of  a 
quiet  little  stream  where  the  early  sun 
shone  down  upon  the  banks.  The  saw 
grass  and  willows  cast  long  morning 
shadows  and  were  mirrored  back  in  the 
clear  surface  of  the  water.  A  Ught 
vapor  floated  over  it.  Three  turtles 
plimged  headlong  from  a  sunny  rock 
with  a  plup!  plup!  plup!  followed  by 
myriads  of  bubbles.  It  wouldn't  do  to 
pass  such  a  lovely  spot  and  not  jot  down 
a  sketch.  Thus  a  drawing  made,  a 
season  marked  and  laid  aside  where  in 
the  future  it  could  call  back  to  mind  the 
bright  days  of  late  sunmier. 

I  should  like  to  take  you  hiking  up 
this  creek.  There,  upon  a  path  winding 
along  with  the  stream  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  you  would  suddenly  round  a 
curve  and  pitch  into  a  woodland  of 
forest  daisies  and  giant  oaks,  and  the 
noise  of  the  stream  would  die  away. 
Now  and  then  you  would  come  across 
mires  in  the  path  where  the  gold  broom 
grows  and  colonies  of  forest  bees  dive 
into  every  flower.  At  every  turn  a 
lovely  scene  awaits  you  and  overflows 


with  compositions  that  would  please  you 
right  well.  After  a  time  you  burst  upon 
the  stream  again  some  place  farther  on. 

Any  description  of  it  would  be  far  too 
meagre.  Who  can  tell  of  the  flight  of 
singing  birds  in  the  sunshine;  the  rat- 
tling of  the  merry  kingfisher  as  he  leaves 
the  shaking  limb  and  darts  away  up  the 
creek  and  around  the  bend;  or  who  can 
picture  the  soft  breeze,  blowing  through 
woodland,  topping  every  flower  as  it 
goes?  These  and  many  more  scenes  of 
the  pleasant  woodside  must  be  enjoyed 
by  being  there  in  person.  And  a  day 
spent  in  sketching  in  such  places,  no 
matter  how  trifling  these  bits  of  nature 
may  seem,  helps  to  make  teaching  be- 
hind a  desk  much  more  interesting. 

What  is  a  more  natural  way  than  to 
follow  the  law?  That  is  to  glean  from 
the  great  open  book  of  God,  then  turn 
and  hand  to  man  these  drawings  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  forest  flowing  in 
every  line. 

Make  it  a  sound  resolution  that  you 
will  not  go  on  your  next  vacation  with- 
out a  goodly  supply  of  paper  and  pencils 
and  a  determined  view  that  there  is  a 
great  open  book  bound  in  golden  covers, 
waiting  for  you,  wherein  is  contained 
material  more  interesting  than  the 
fancified  pictures  of  the  ancient  monks 
and  scribes;  for  it  is  in  truth  the  working 
drawings  of  the  Artist-Illuminator  of  all 
the  ages.  There  you  may  go  to  his  book 
of  nature  and  enjoy  full  and  free  its 
great  companionship. 


D 
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EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  UPON  A  WALKING  OR  A  BOATING  TOUR, 
LIVING  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR,  WITH  THE  BODY  IN  CONSTANT  EXERCISE 
AND  THE  MIND  IN  FALLOW,  KNOWS  TRUE  EASE  AND  QUIET.  THE 
IRRITATING  ACTION  OP  THE  BRAIN  IS  SET  AT  REST)  WE  THINK  IN  A 
PLAIN,  UNFEVERI8H  TEMPER;  LITTLE  THINGS  SEEM  BIG  ENOUGH, 
AND  GREAT  THINGS  NO  LONGER  PORTENTOUS;  AND  THE  WORLD  IS 
SMILINGLY   ACCEPTED   AS   IT   IS.  — R.  L.  StevetlSOn 
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Good  Ideas  from  Everywhere 

TEACHERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEND  IN  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND  ALPHABETICON  MATERIAL 
FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT.      THE  EDITORS  ARE  GLAD  TO  CONSIDER  ANYTHING  SUBMITTED  AND  WILL 
PUBLISH  IT  IF  POSSIBLE.      HELPS  FOR  THE  GRADE  TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRED 


^*   f- 


FROM  BELOW  SEA  LEVEL.  Imperial 
Valley,  California,  sends  publicity  posters  made 
by  the  grade  students,  two  of  which  are  repro- 
duced in  this  issue.  Stella  M.  Loveland, 
Supervisor  of  Art,  describes  this  problem  as 
follows: 

"Imperial  Valley!  What  a  wealth  of 
information  the  children  gleaned  during  the 
fall  term  for  their  booklets,  posters  ai^i  maps. 
The  idea  started  with  the  English  classes 
writing  the  history  of  the  great  new  valley, 
which  in  the  last  fifteen  years  h^a  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  development. 

"Naturally  ^he  Art  Department  could  not 
keep  out  of  so  interesting  abd  useful  a  project, 
and  we  were  soon  illustrating  stories,  making 
book  covers  and  enjoying  desert  sunsets  as 
never  before. 

"The  stories  written  by  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  English  classes  told  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  Imperial  Valley,  the  growth  of  her 
industries,  establishing  of  railroads,  irrigation 
83r8tems,  founding  of  the  town  of  Imperial  and 
the  story  of  tl^e  Pioneers  who  paved  the  way  for 
future  development.  How  interesting  to  make 
book  covers  for  their  own  stories!  Lettering 
became  a  useful  project  and  the  designs  more 
than  meaningless  "spots  of  color."  The  local 
Chamber  ojf  Commerjee  requested  that  these  be 
left  on  display  at  jCheir  office. 

"At  the  OQtto^  9eason  there  were  large  fluffy 
bolls  of  cotton  for  the  fifth  grade  children  to 
draw  with  chalk  and  crayolas  on  brown  con- 
struction paper.  Then  the  cotton  was  used  as 
a  motif  for  book-cover  designs. 

"The  seventh  grade  also  had  the  book-covers 
to  make  and  in  addition  had  a  happy  time  with 
their  watercolors  attempting  to  portray  the 
brilliant  desert  sunsets.  Their  efforts  were 
combined  in  a  book,  the  cover  designed  by  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  class. 

"Fortunately,  the  eighth  grade  had  been 
learning  alphabets  for  the  last  few  lessons  and 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  apply  their 
knowledge  in  book-covers  and  in  large  brightly 


colored  posters,  which  set  forth  the  assets  of 
Imperial  Valley.  The  kalsomine  used  in  these 
posters  was  a  delight  to  their  hearts  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  mixing  colors  not 
gained  in  regular  water  color  work.  Two  of 
the  posters  are  reproduced  here. " 

Correlation  is  an  outworn  word,  but  what 
can  better  express  the  work  of  the  art  classes  in 
conjunction  with  the  many  departments  in 
making  Imperial  Valley  real  to  her  children. 

CUT  PAPER  PICTURES  are  represented 
in  this  issue  by  excellent  examples  of  work 
received  from  Arizona.  Miss  Marie  Boehm, 
Supervisor  of  Art  in  Clifton,  Arizona,  describes 
them  as  follows: 

"  I  am  sending  you  two  problems  completed 
by  the  One  B  Mexican  children,  under  the 
direction  of  the  grade  teacher,  Miss  Cecil 
Krava.  To  associate  the  English  word  with 
the  object  was  one  of  the  aims  in  the  freehand 
cutting  lessons  of  the  moon,  sun,  star,  fire  and 
water. 

"  In  studying  direction,  the  children  learned 
the  t3rpe  of  homes  foimd  in  the  North,  Elast, 
South  and  West.  Most  of  the  work  this  year 
in  the  One  B  grades,  which  consist  of  beginners, 
has  been  based  on  the  circle,  sphere,  square, 
triangle,  rectangle,  and  the  ^homes'  show  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  were  presented. 

"To  others  who  may  have  the  same  class  of 
children  and  who  are  trying  to  put  a  little 
'Americanization'  into  the  Art  as  well  as  into 
other  subjects,  I  can  assure  interest,  success 
and  progress  with  this  kind  of  work. " 

OUTDOOR  POSTERS  shown  on  one  of  our 
pages  and  produced  by  grade  students  have 
been  received  from  Abbie  E.  Comstock  of 
Ithaca,  New  York,  who  writes: 

"The  Finger  Lake  Region  of  Central  New 
York  includes  a  section  famous  for  its  beautiful 
lakes  and  gorges.  Geologists  tell  us  there  are 
but  few  similar  formations  of  the  same  t3rpe  of 
beauty  in  the  world.    This  region  is  often  called 
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the  'Switzerland  of  America.'  It  b  famous, 
too,  as  the  home  of  the  highest  type  of  Indian 
civilization,  and  many  of  the  names,  such  as 
Seneca,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  recall  the  famous 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  region  in  the  early 
days.  Many  Amencane  of  note  were  bom 
here,  among  them  being  Andrew  D.  Whit«, 
Elibu  Root,  William  B.  Seward  and  Ezra 
Cornell. 

"  For  many  years  the  beauties  of  this  wonder- 
ful parti  of  the  Empire  State  were  known  but  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  region,  and  to  the  occa- 
sional visitor.  Since  the  good  roads  and  the 
automobile  have  opened  up  hitherto  little 
known  regions  to  the  travelling  public,  an 
effort:  has  been  made  by  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  part,  of  New  York  State  to  advertise  its 
beauties  and  to  induce  people  to  visit  and 
enjoy  its  wonderful  scenery. 

"With  the  thought  of  linking  our  school 
work  in  Ithaca,  with  the  'Bi^t  little  City,' 
situated  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  with  local 
interests,  wo  gave  as  a  problem  in  May  the 
working  out  of  cut  paper  posters  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades,  to  advertise  the  'Finger 
Lake  Region.'     We  were  aided  by  the  Board  of 


Commerce,  which  offered  prizes  of  considerable 
value,  and  which  added  to  the  interest  and  zest 
of  our  work.  The  results  more  than  justified 
our  expectations.  The  conditions  were  that 
each  poster  must  be  original,  the  work  all 
freehand,  all  from  cut  paper.  Fupile  were 
allowed  to  make  their  own  slogans,  and  much 
planning  and  home  work  was  done.  One  of 
well'known  front  seat  bad  boys  made  two 
posters  when  only  one  was  called  for,  and  he 
seemed  very  proud  of  his  efforts. 

"Each  pupil  was  allowed  to  choose  his  or  her 
color  combinations  in  the  papers,  and  the 
results  were  in  general  very  Batisfactory,  The 
spacing  of  the  letters  and  the  placing  of  the 
decorations  afforded  excellent  training  in  space 
division  and  balance.  In  fact,  the  entire 
problem  was  of  a  good  deal  of  educational 
value,  and  although  requiring  considerable 
time,  was  well  worth  while.  The  names  of  the 
prize  winners  were  published  in  the  local  paper, 
and  the  posters  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  store 
windows. " 

FLOWERS  POSTERS.  Such  a  joyous 
poster  contest  has  just  ended,  that  I  can't 
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resist  telling  of  it!  To  accomplish  s  insnirold 
purpose,  1  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  local 
florist.  He  agreed  to  ofFer  four  prizes  for  the 
four  best  advertisements,  made  in  the  high 
achool  art  claas. 

The  justiRcation  ot  this  means  is  the  accom- 
plished purpose.  Immediately,  this  business 
mao  became  vitally  interested,  not  only  in  the 
school,  the  art  department,  but  in  the  power 
of  advertisement  through  posters.  The  stu- 
dents visited  his  shop  for  ideas,  thus  adding 
many  new  customers.  The  poster  display  at 
the  shop  brought  large  numbers  of  new 
customers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  student,  he  sees 
that  his  work  mag  be  of  commercial  value.  He 
sees  the  reason  for  careful  nature  drawing,  for 
good  lettering,  and  for  understanding  prin- 
ciples of  design.  Teaching  color  harmony  and 
balance  has  been  a  perfect  joy  in  this  problem. 
It  is  so  apparent,  that  the  student  feels  it  him- 
self, in  the  practical  apphcation.  Whereas,  in 
the  old  system,  we  used  to  lalior,  plodding 
weeks,  on  stupid  color  chartsi  The  parents 
become  alert  t«  the  possibilities  of  future 
vocations  opened  to  their  children.  In  the  art 
department,  we  so  need  the  understanding  of 
parents  and  public.  The  only  way  to  secure  it 
seems  to  prove  that  it  is  a  thing  vital  in  life. 

All  life  \a  competition,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  each  realm.  Nothing  we  have  ever 
tried  in  the  art  class  has  been  such  a  "live 
wire"  as  this  competition.  The  spirit  has  been 
splendid,  each  student  keenly  and  kindly  inter- 
ested in  the  other's  success.  The  opiwrtunity 
for  original  expression  is  boundless  in  such  a 
problem.  With  all  plant  life  as  possible 
motives,  with  baskets,  flower  pots,  vases  and 


pottery  for  containers,  decorative  design  be- 
came a  versatile  project  to  the  most  unoriginal 
student. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  plan 
problems  which  throb  with  interest,  and 
which,  in  a  concrete  way,  apply  all  the  things 
we  want  t«  emphaaiie!  rather  than  teach 
principles,  abettactly,  and  trust  the  student 
will  remember  them  and,  when  need  be, 
assemble  or  correlate  them  properly.  Just  as 
we  now  leach  children  to  dam  a  hole  in  a 
garment,  brought  from  home,  instead  of 
having  the  child  write  out  directions  for  darn- 
ing in  a  notebook,  or  practice  darning  on  a 
sampler  in  red  thread)  We  give  a  practical 
problem ;  and  the  child  sn-i  the  need  of  all  these 
pz;inciples,  overcomes  obstacles,  because  of  his 
interest  or  tension,  in  the  problem,  not  the 
principle  itself. 

Each  student  wrote  on  scratch  paper  just 
what  he  figured  would  be  the  best  wording  for 
his  poster.  By  illumination  and  rearrange- 
ment he  finally  settled  on  a  slogan  or  phrase  as 
it  might  be.  Then  he  went  to  work  to  illus- 
trate, suitably,  the  idea  written.  These  ideas 
were  worked  out,  small,  at  first,  for  good  line 
and  composition.  Next,  he  colored  the  small 
sketch.  Sometimes  three  or  four  tracings  were 
made  and  colored  l>efore  the  best  color  scheme 
was  secured.  Instead  of  the  student  sighing 
with  discontent  (and  I  frankly  confess  I  have 
seen  it  done,  when  several  tracings  of  color 
scales  were  being  made,  for  no  definite  use),  he 
eagerly  sought  the  most  effective  color  com- 
bination, by  trying  out  possible  ones.  When 
the  small  drawing  was  colored  in  the  most 
eflective  way,  the  next  step  was  to  enlarge  the 
drawing  and  trace  on  the  final  poster.     After 


the  final  poster  was  painted,  xpUhout  realiiing  it, 
the  pupil  had  spent  weeka  of  drill  on  composi- 
tion and  deeigD,  lettering  and  colorl 

To  sum  up:  the  Idea  was  lirBt,  to  interest 
the  student  so  deeply  in  a  real,  live  problem 
that  he  would  solve  it,  together  with  many 
necessary,  less  interesting  ones,  usually  pre- 
sented separately  and  aluttractly;  second,  to 
interest  the  parents  and  public,  by  provjng  that 
art  may  be  used  to  their  advantage,  in  a  com- 
mercial way,  without  degrading  art  in  the 
faint«st  depve. 

Miss  Flohbncb  Morrison, 
Shelhyville,  Indiana. 

THE  DANDELION  AND  HOW  IT  MAY 
AID  US  IN  OUR  WORK  IN  DRAWING. 
A.  H.  Porter,  teacher  of  drawing  in  Franklin 
Park,  Cook  County,  III.,  tells  of  an  interesting 
nature  project  as  follows: 

"  During  the  summer  months  we  have 
several  crops  of  dandelions,  and  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  they  should  he 
especially  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
line  of  nature  study  drawing  which  is  the  very 
best  kind  of  freehand  drawing. 

"The  life  of  the  dandelion  is  of  Interest  and 
illustrates  in  a  measure  the  life  of  man. 
Analyzing  and  classifying  the  plant,  we  have, 
dandelion,  ilent-cle-leon,  the  tooth  of  the  lion, 
which  is  recorded  by  Nature  on  the  Iwrder  of 
the  leaf. 

Dandelioiia'  Life 

1.  Root— Medicine. 

2.  Leaf— Food. 

3.  Bud— Food. 

4.  Flower — Nectar,  beauty. 


5.  Sleeping,  (adolescence),  beautiful  form 
for  vases. 

6.  Toy  balloon,  (re-awakening). 

7.  Parachute — taking  theseedsafely  to  the 
ground. 

8.  Seed — for  birds  and  propagation. 

9.  Bald  Head— old  age. 

10.  Decadence  to  rich  soil — making  the 
world  richer  for  Its  having  lived. 

The  flower,  bud  and  leaf  may  make  a  com- 
posite or  motive  for  design  as  the  graceful 
forms  and  outlines  in  pottery  are  often  taken 
from  the  sleeping  dandelion. 

"  1  am  sending  some  of  the  work  done  with 
the  sleeping  dandelion  plant  in  the  drawing  of 
vase  forms.  I  was  unable  to  secure  the  beet 
work  of  the  grades,  simply  because  it  was  such 
a  surprise  that  they  wished  to  keep  the  samples 
they  had  drawn. 

"One  lesson  only  in  each  grade  was  given. 
These  samples  sent  were  all  first  efTorts.  They 
had  never  done  such  work  before.  The  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  did  the  best 
work.  Many  of  the  vases  were  decorated  or 
ornamented  on  the  sides  with  the  plant  in  some 
form  of  combination,  and  on  some  vases  the 
work  was  done  in  color,  adding  beauty  to  the 
work.  A  vote  was  taken  in  each  grade  a.4  to 
how  the  pupils  liked  such  kind  of  drawing.     In 

the  plant  in.stead  of  a  vase  made  in  clay. 

"The  interest  of  the  pupils  was  aroused  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  nature  drawing  and  the 
following  up  of  this  work  to  the  real  making  of 
vases  in  clay,  and  further,  the  glaring,  firing, 
decoration  and  to  making  a  visit  to  the  Lewis 
Institute  to  see  how  all  the  work  was  done, 
resulting  in  the  finished  vase. " 
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ARTISTIC  ROAD  SIGNS.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Isaacs  writes  from  England,  regarding  an 
interesting  outdoor  problem  creating  much 
interest  there.     He  says: 

"Three  or  four  leadinft  American  magazines 
recently  published  articles  on  the  subject  of 
signs.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  guide 
boards  as  we  have  for  tjjurists  are  uninteresting, 
if  not  distressing,  marring  the  landscapes  with 
bad  English  and  their  ugly  forms  and  colors. 
Recalling  these  articles,  I  was  especially 
interested  in  the  current  exhibition  here  in 
London,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Daily 
Mail. 

"Attractive  prizes  had  been  offered  by  The 
Mail  for  the  best  designs  for  village  signs. 
English  localities  of  historic  repute  furnished  a 
rich  field  for  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  as 
there  was  no  restriction  on  this,  an  interesting 
variety  resulted. 

"The  competition  was  stimulated  a  good  deal 
by  the  fact  that  it  grew  out  of  a  suggestion  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  felt  the  need  tor  more 
interesting  signs  in  the  villages  where  he  had 
been  touring. 

"The  accompanying  illustrations  may  he 
interesting  to  readers.  They  furnish  good 
material  for  study  in  the  applied  design  field. 

"As  is  usually  the  case  in  such  competitions, 
there  were  a  great  many  inferior  designs 
turned  in,  but  there  were  also  some  good  ones. 
Some  of  them  showed  no  considerations  for 
fitness  to  purpose  of  material. 


"Every  one  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  was  one  of  the  judges. " 

OREGON  SCENERY  is  a  problem  of  Inter- 
pretations of  Crater  Lake  from  photographs. 
Grade  7A,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Miss  Jessica  Franham  writes:  "May  seems 
to  be  the  month  of  months  for  outdoor  sketch- 
ing until  one  thinks  of  October,  That  tawny 
period  of  the  year  can  give  a  strong  argument 
in  it's  favor  for  preference. 

"In  our  course  of  study  in  the  FoTtland 
Public  Schools,  Mias  Esther  W.  Wuest,  Direc- 
tor of  Art,  has  placed  the  study  of  trees  in  their 
natural  setting  for  October.  The  structural 
form  of  trees  is  discernable  at  this  season. 
The  drawings  are  a  basis  for  decorative  studies 
to  l>e  designed  in  November. 

"Last  Fall,  Miss  Mary  E.  Powell,  the  depart- 
ment teacher  of  art  in  one  of  our  building 
desired  the  pupils  to  create  some  t3rpicai 
Oregon  decorative  studies. 

"The  Columbia  Highway  and  River  were 
discussed  as  subject  matter  but  finally  Crater 
Lake  was  decided  ui>on.  The  teacher  had 
visited  Crater  Lake  the  summer  previous  and 
had  some  interesting  snap  shots  as  a  result.  .\ 
seventh  grade  was  selected  for  the  test. 
Enough  prints  were  made  so  each  child  had  one 
to  work  from.  This  was  a  variation  from  our 
usualmethod,  that  of  having  the  child  interpret 
his  own  naturalistic  drawing. 


B  PART  Of  THE  EDUCATION  O 


'   MIRB   CECIL 


"Thcproblem  woH  to  trantilBt^  the  snapshot 
into  a  flut  tone  painting,  eliminating  all 
detail  not  needed  to  tell  a  clear  story.  By 
this  method  all  unoHHential  oltjerta  are  sacri- 
ficed and  small  lights  and  shades  are  absorbed 
or  merged  in  the  liig  mass  design  of  the  picture. 

"For  preliminary  work  the  class  studied 
Japanese  prints  and  a  collection  of  French 
posters  at  the  Public  Library.  Their  attention 
was  called  to  the  flat,  simple,  broad  method 
employed  in  tho!<e  styles  which  compels  the 
attention  of  the  oliserver  and  is  restfiil  to  the 

'■  I  have  realized,  often  most  painfully,  that 
children  must  be  taught  to  see  a  picture.  They 
do  not  see  pictures  in  the  out-of-doors  until 
taught  how  to  u-w  their  eyes.  My  experience 
has  becn^hat  children  recognize  a  landscape  as 
B  picture  only  when  framed,  until  the  funda- 
mental steps  of  recognizing  surfaces  is  mastered. 
Until  that  is  understood,  much  precious  tinie 
is  wasted  in  taking  a  grammcr  grade  class 
outdooiB  to  sketch.  There  is  so  much  to  see 
that  their  interest  is  diversified  and  frittered 
away.    I  think  that  an  excellent  reason  for 


translating  snapshots  as  classroom  art  drill 
into  simple  decorative  pictures  that  must  tell 
the  essential  thing,  must  have  one  supreme 
center  of  interest. 

"To  quote  from  Birge  Harrison,  'Thou  shalt 
not  paint  but  one  picture  on  one  canvas. ' 

"I  am  sending  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Crater  Lake  lessons. " 

COMMUNITY  ART  SERVICE  by  Vrot. 
Elbert  H.  Eastmond,  of  Provo,  Utah,  proved  a 
valuable  community  art  application.  During 
the  period  of  the  war  the  students  of  all  the 
vocational  art  lines  were  called  into  a  sort  of 
local  service — painting  posters,  decorating 
halls  and  chapels,  making  up  various  parade 
and  pageant  properties  and  constructing  and 
decorating  sale  booths;  which,  of  course,  they 
gladly  did. 

This  activity  developed  a  good  habit  of 
community  service  among  the  art  students  of 
the  Brigham  Young  University  until  at  the 
present  time  an  organized  system  of  service 
that  involves  the  problematic  work  of  the 
practical  arts  classes  and  at  the  same  time  is  so 
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remunerative  that  several  students  are  making 
their  way  through  college. 

A  club  ia  organiied  for  the  special  purpose  of 
mutual  benefit  which  has  the  educational  value 
of  craftsmen,  brotherhood  and  fraternal 
appreciation.  Each  one  is  working  for  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  other  and  a 
jolly  good  fellowship  exists  among  them. 

The  following  definite  community  projects 
have  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
school  year  with  good  practical  training  returns 
and  with  excellent  educational  results.  The 
Utah  County  Horticultural  Exhibit  at  the 
Utah  Stal«  Faur  was  designed,  constructed  and 
furnished  in  artistic  detail  by  the  Art  Service. 
For  several  years  this  display  work  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  author 
and  has  fumisbed  remunerative  employment 
for  students  of  the  department  of  art.  Grains, 
fruits,  etc.,  were  tied  with  ribbons  and  arranged 
in  artistic  fashion  and  made  ready  for  display 
by  these  trained  fingers. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Community  Christ- 
mas Tree  was  decorated  with  ornaments  made 
by  the  art  students. 

The  next  big  feature  was  the  Educational 
Campaign  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Many  posters,  streamers, 
charts,  etc,  were  to  be  made.  The  Art  Service 
Club  membera  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
ranks  of  the  local  workers  and  were  asked  for 
designs  of  posters  and  cartoons  for  the  State 
Headquarters  as  well.    Day  and  night  the 


students  worked  untiringly,  because  they  were 
learning  to  do  by  doing.  TTiey  were  remu- 
nerated partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  good  will, 
yet  they  were  satisfied  because  it  was  for  the 
cause  of  education.  When  the  big  parade 
happened  it  was  an  artistic  educational 
pageant.  When  the  big  rally  was  held  the 
auditorium  was  decorated  with  the  good  old 
Red,  Whit«  and  Blue  and  the  many  slo^ns  at 
educational  advancement  done  by  the  Ait 
Service  Club.  Parade  floats  were  decorated, 
costumes  designed  and  made,  and  everything 
done  that  artists  can  do  to  make  big  under- 
takings a  success- 
Lectures  on  art  wer«  given  to  the  various 
civic  clubs  and  organiiations  from  time  to  time. 
Ballrooms  have  been  made  beautiful  by  the 
artist  trained  touch. 

During  the  "Clean  Up"  campaign  postera 
were  specially  designed  to  further  that  educa- 
tional movement.  Baimers  were  painted 
freely  for  the  asking  and  the  boys  and  girls 
were  happy  in  tlie  doing. 

The  community  believes  in  the  ability  of  the 
students  and  the  business  houses  buy  their 
"wares"  because  it  is  the  up-to-date  kind  of 
advertising.  The  promoters  of  the  Art 
Service  have  shown  people  wherein  art  is 
needed  in  their  homes,  their  businees  and  in 
civic  betterment. 

One  merchant  of  the  city  has  willingly  given 
his  fine  show  window  for  a  standing  display  of 
educative  art. 
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Sketch  Days  Among  Ancient  Trees 


PEDRO  J.  LEMOS 


IN  our  first  sketching  of  trees,  we  are 
inclined  to  pick  out  the  well-formed 
subjects  that  have  been  reared  in  the 
lap  of  luxury.  The  large,  spreading  oak 
with  the  perfect  oak  contour,  or  the 
shady  spreading  elm  that  looks  alike 
from  all  angles  is  selected  because  its 
growth  has  not  been  thwarted,  and 
strong  winds  have  not  chiseled  records 
of  resistance  on  its  surface. 

But  as  we  progress,  we  return  to  the 
old,  veteran  trees  for  they  show  us  the 
beauty  of  rugged  effort  and  success 
against  the  ravages  of  time.  We  recog- 
nize in  them  the  beauty  of  happy,  old 
age,  the  victorious  calm  that  goes  with 
the  character  that  has  struggled  against 
the  odds  of  unfortunate  environment 
and  has  surmounted  them;  and  the 
appealing  charm  that  comes  with  com- 
bined strength  and  beauty. 

Pick  out  the  little  tree  whose  start  in 
life  was  fixed  by  the  caprice  of  the 
autumn  zephyr  that  whisked  the  seed 
into  the  crevice  of  the  wind-worn  sea 
cliff.  What  a  record,  a  diary  of  time  it 
gives  us.  Here  we  see  where  its  first 
years  were  years  of  fair  growth  because 
of  the  sheltering  boulder.  Then  it 
reared  its  top  over  and  beheld  the  blue 
ocean  and  flung  a  daring  pennant  to  the 
winds.  And  the  winds  and  storms 
accepted  the  challenge  and  year  in  and 
year  out  the  two  have  wrestled  and 
played  and   battled   and   scuffled   for 


victory.  Here,  half-way  up  a  large  limb 
was  ruthlessly  torn  away  but  undaunted 
it  started  a  little  lower  but  at  a  better 
angle  another  growth  that  has  traveled 
upward, — and  more  beautiful  than  ever 
— a  canopy  of  foliage  that  catches 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by  for  its 
beauty  of  form. 

What  fun  it  is  to  try  to  catch  in  a 
sketch  something  of  the  statistics  of 
old  Father  Time  in  the  twisted,  gnarled 
tree  trunk  or  the  grotesque  silhouette  of 
the  wind  veterans,  the  storm  sentinels 
of  Nature.  How  insipid  and  monotonous 
seem  the  carefully  cultivated  trees  of 
our  town  after  we  have  sketched  from 
the  pioneer  of  the  forest,  and  we  record 
for  future  use  and  return  every  wind- 
formed  tree,  as  we  journey  along  the 
road. 

Pick  the  usual  group  of  trees  and  a  few 
stand  out  as  trees  of  character.  Either 
the  angles  of  growth  or  the  group  of 
foliage  masses  or  the  contour  as  a  whole 
make  it  a  worth-while  sketch  subject. 
Scattered  along  the  tree-bordered  road, 
here  and  there  will  stand  a  subject  that 
appeals  to  the  sketcher's  eye,  but  to  find 
a  whole  forest  of  rugged  veterans,  a  blue 
ocean  crescent  of  many  miles  sweep, 
bordered  with  a  grove  of  primitive, 
time-marked,  grand  old  trees  is  a  happy 
surprise.  Such  a  dream  come  true 
awaits  the  artist  by  the  blue  Bay  of 
Carmel-by-the-Sea  in  California. 
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It  is  little  wonder  that  artists  and 
writers  have  gathered  in  the  little  hill 
town  above  the  white  sand  beach  that 
rims  the  turquoise,  violet  and  blue  sea, 
and  work  and  study  and  play  within 
touch  of  the  old,  ancient  groves  of 
Monterey  Cypress  trees.  To  the  south, 
the  gray  silhouettes  of  the  groves  can  be 
seen  topping  the  rock  masses  of  Point 
Lobos.  To  the  North,  the  larger  group 
of  trees  are  seen  along  Cypress  Point. 
Either  tree-covered  crescent  point  is  but 
a  few  minutes  distance  and  as  we 
journey,  each  glimpse  through  curving 
road  and  rising  hill  presents  a  changing 
reel  of  nature-made  compositions.  The 
trees  that  were  alluring  at  the  distance 
as  "material"  overwhelm  us  as  with 
their  strength  and  grand,  real  *'antique- 
ness"  as  we  approach  them.  There  is 
hoary  age,  growths  of  bony-white  limbs, 
growths  of  bronze  trunks,  with  the 
patinea  of  time  in  its  crevices.  Its 
mass  of  intertangled  lines,  dwarfed  and 
twisted  to  every  imaginable  angle  is 
interwoven  with  a  rusty-colored  growth 
and  the  whole  topped  with  a  matted, 
verdant,  green  foliage.  What  twists 
and  contortions  nature  has  demanded  of 
these  survivors!  As  though  a  huge 
giant  had  walked  among  the  grove  and 
twisted  and  untwisted  the  trees  in 
imsuccessful  endeavors  to  uproot  them, 
and  then  let  them  grow  on  in  gnarled 
forms. 

The  old  sky-high  redwoods,  "the 
oldest  living  things  in  the  world"  are 
grand.  They  rise  like  the  columns  of 
the  temple  of  the  Gods,  and  leave  mortal 
man  below  chastened  and  insignificant; 
but  the  Cypress  are  the  strugglers  who 
have  dared  to  advance  to  the  front  line 
and  battle  with  the  sea.  To  the  very 
edge  they  have  advanced;  they  crawl 


down  the  sheer  rock  surfaces,  gripping 
here  and  there,  holding  with  finger-like 
clasps  onto  the  crevices,  growing  from 
all  appearances  from  the  solid  rock. 

Mystery  trees,  where  have  you  come 
from?  You  are  the  only  grove  of  your 
kind  in  the  world.  Some  say  you  are 
the  remains  of  a  sacred  grove  long  ago 
planted  by  dauntless  sea  travelers  from 
China,  before  the  days  of  our  Spanish 
explorers.  Others  say  you  are  the 
remains  of  prehistoric  trees  and  the 
parents  of  all  the  Cypresses.  To  us  you 
are  native  symbols  of  fearless  faithful- 
ness, daring  and  continuing  through 
adverseness,  showing  beauty  through 
struggle  and  strength  through  strife. 
To  us  you  present  subjects  for  our  study, 
varying,  changing  and  requiring  the 
whole  gamut  of  our  mediums  to  do  your 
beauties  half  justice  and  then  we  have 
but  partly  achieved  our  aim.  Elusive 
qualities,  rugged  textures,  massive 
chords  with  minor  notes,  dominant 
branches  with  sudden  diminutions,  how 
you  tax  our  every  tool  and  knowledge  to 
portray  your  character.  Here  unknow- 
ingly you  test  our  skill,  you  examine 
our  training,  you  dare  us  to  achieve  as 
you  have  dared  the  winds  and  the 
waves  to  proceed,  and  we  know  that  you 
will  win,  for  all  that  we  can  hope  to 
attain  is  a  small  part  in  our  rendering  of 
the  sculpturesque  qualities,  the  firm 
beauties  that  the  ages  have  marked  on 
your  growth. 

How  fine  it  is  that  man  has  in  his  art 
rendering  unlimited  mediums  with  which 
to  work.  How  narrow  would  be  our 
expression  if  a  pencil  only  or  a  tube  of 
paint  would  be  our  tools  of  speech. 
How  limited  must  be  those  whose 
artistic  vocabulary  is  but  a  single 
medium,  and  whose  growth  is  hampered 
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by  the  loss  of  reaction  that  comes 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
alhed  mediums.  And  how  glad  we  are 
as  we  see  the  varied  qualities  of  the  old 
cypress  that  we  know  of  varied  mediums 
that  can  help  catch  the  beauties  and 
interpret  them  more  closely  in  our 
records. 

Take  for  instance  the  old  cypress  on 
the  low  rise  of  ground.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  subject  for  a  dry  point? 
The  snappy,  dark  masses  of  foliage,  the 
trunks  outlined  against  the  sea,  the 
whole  almost  devoid  of  color,  charming 
in  form,  is  a  subject  best  expressed  in 
dry  point. 

Here  again  is  the  silvery  toned  tree 
mass  against  the  soft  sky.  Nothing  in 
the  world  can  tell  that  story  better  than 
a  silver  point.  Not  a  harsh  note  in  the 
scheme,  not  an  accent  that  is  staccato, 
but  all  in  line  quality  of  light  value. 

Then  comes  the  brilUant  color-tree 
with  growing  flowers  at  its  base  border- 
ing the  blue  waters  and  warm  colored 
rocks.  That  surely  is  a  subject  for  the 
pallette  and  paint. 

And  how  shall  we  render  the  beauties 
of  the  group  on  the  knoll  that  rims  the 
cove-pebbled  beach?  We  can  use  pen 
and  ink,  or  softer  quality  may  be  seciu^d 


by  metal  plate  and  acid,  or  the  graded 
pencils  produce  a  splendid  working 
medium. 

With  water-colors  in  color  or  mono- 
tone we  find  subjects  that  beckon  to  us 
in  that  medium,  and  charcoal  or  crayon 
give  us  the  key  of  the  dark  masses 
ranging  downward  to  the  high  Ughts  of 
the  sunny  spots. 

If  we  cut  blocks  in  linoleum  or  wood 
what  finer  subjects  of  rugged  beauty  can 
be  found  than  the  old,  tall  cypress  with 
the  ragged  remains  of  predecessors 
below  it? 

And  if  we  are  lovers  of  the  camera  we 
will  find  subject  upon  subject  awaiting 
our  careful  arrangement  in  the  finder 
and  disposal  of  our  darks  and  Ughts  and 
patterns. 

Come,  take  your  sketch  tools  or 
cameras,  find  the  ancient  trees  in 
your  neighborhood,  or  other,  out-door 
beauties — for  they  are  to  be  found  every- 
where— ^and  accept  their  challenge  for 
a  day's  joy  in  achievement.  Your 
troubles  of  yesterday  will' 'be  forgotten. 
The  allurement  of  Nature  will,  as 
Stevenson  expressed,  bring  that  "subtle 
something,  that  emai^ation  from  the  old 
trees,  that  so  wonderfully  changes  and 
renews  a  weary  spirit." 


Sketching  Directions 


PENCIL  SKETCHING 


To  secure  tonal  gradations  in  pencil  sketching 
better  results  can  be  obtained  with  three 
grades  of  pencils  instead  of  the  one  pencil. 
The  paper  used  should  have  a  slight  toothed 
surface.  Kid  finish  or  egg-shell  surfaced 
papers  are  good  to  use  for  pencil  work.    With 


three  grades  of  pencils,  soft,  medium  and  hard, 
three  values  are  possible  throughout  the  sketch. 
The  soft  pencil  should  be  used  for  all  the  dark 
parts,  the  medium  for  the  middle  distance  or 
parts  that  are  not  the  darkest,  while  the  hard 
pencil  may  be  used  for  the  distance  and  sky. 


A  VETERAN  CYPRESS 

A  WEATHGB-B EATEN  MONTERET  CTPRBBS  CUVaiNQ  TO  THE  BOCX-UNED  CUFFB  Or  UONTERKT 
BAT,  PACIFIC  OCEAN.  PRINTED  WITH  TWO  HALrTONBS,  ONE  FOR  THE  BLACK  AND  ONE  FOB 
>F  THE   BIMONDB    lUNUFACTURINO    CO.,  PITCHBDRG,  MABSACHDHETTS 
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SILVER  POINT 

Before  lead  pencils  came  into  use,  the  silver  A  piece  of  silver  such  as  is  used  for  jewelry  work 

point  was  used  and  is  still  used  by  those  who  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle  will  serve  the 

recognize  in  it  a  subtility  of  line  quality  and  purpose  if  pointed  with  a  dull  end.    Cameo 

misty  charm  produced  by  no  other  medium,  book  paper  or  other  dull  coated  printing  paper 

A  soft  silver  point  was  used  by  the  old  masters  has  a  surface  sensitive  to  the  silver  point  and 

for  drawing  and  a  paper  surfaced  with  a  smooth  can  be  used, 
coating  of  whiting  to  receive  the  silver  lines. 

PEN  AND  INK 

The  tendency  of  pen  and  ink  sketching  is  to  Lettering  pens  come  in  a  number  of  varying 

cause  the  student  to  use  too  many  lines  to  say  widths  producing  lines  of  different  strengths, 

any  part  of  the  subject.    This  fault  due  to  the  If  the  students'  tendency  is  toward  a  mass  of 

very  fine  point  of  a  new  pen  can  be  overcome  by  scratchy  thin  lines  in  pen  and  ink  sketching, 

using   old   pens   or   stub   or   lettering   pens,  try  lettering  pens  to  overcome  the  fault. 

CRAYON  SKETCHING 

Crayon  sketching  in  three  tones  is  one  of  the  Cont^  white  pencil  or  pastel  stick.  In  sketch- 
finest  methods  known  for  quick  notation  in  ing,  the  dark  masses  should  be  placed  first  upon 
out-door  work.  A  gray  paper  pad  of  paper  with  the  gray  paper  surface,  and  the  white  crayon 
a  slightly  rough  surface  should  be  used.  The  used  only  to  indicate  the  lightest  parts  of  the 
crayon  pencil  should  be  a  Cont^  or  Wolff  picture.  All  values  are  in  this  way  simplified 
crayon  pencil  and  the  white  crayon  may  be  a  by  subordination  to  the  three  values. 

DRY  POINT 

A  dry  point  print  is  made  from  a  metal  plate  needle  or  phonograph  needle  in  a  handle  may 

the  incised  subject  of  which  has  been  scratched  be  used.    A  smooth  zinc  or  copper  plate  should 

into  it  and  not  etched.    A  dry  point  yields  a  be  used  for  working  surface.    Etching  ink 

velvety  transparent  black  different  from  that  should  be  rubbed  into  the  lines,  and  if  thin 

of  an  etching.    A  dry  point  can  be  made  with  Japanese  paper  is  used  the  print  can  be  printed 

any  knife  or  chisel  edge  scratch  point.    A  large  through  a  clothes  wringer. 

ETCHING 

A  simplified  method  of  producing  an  etching  place  the  plate  in  a  shallow  tray,  containing  one 

is  as  follows:  Cover  a  metal  plate  with  a  thin  part  nitric  acid  to  six  parts  water.  After  twenty 

coat  of  parafiBne  into  which  has  been  mixed  a  minutes  remove  and  clean  off  the  wax  surface 

little  asphaltum  paint.    Scratch  the  subject  with  gasoline.    This  plate  will  yield  a  print 

through  this  wax  covering  with  a  metal  point  when  inked  and  printed  as  described  for  the 

and  then  shellac  the  back  of  the  plate.    Next  dry  point. 

WOOD  BLOCK  ENGRAVING 

Linoleum  is  largely  used  for  block  prints  due  leave  clear  edges.     Three-ply  basswood    or 

to  being  easier  to  cut.  Wood,  however,  permits  other  veneered  woods  simplifies  the  cutting 

smaller  parts  to  be  indicated  and  results  in  a  process  as  the  cutting  through  a  strata  permits 

more  permanent  block.    Basswood  is  a  wood  the  strata  to  be  easily  pryed  away, 
much  used  and  a  sloyd  knife  if  used  will  cut  and 

DECORATIVE  OIL  PAINTING 

Where  a  flat  finish  is  desired  in  oil  painting  this  will  result  in  surfaces  easily  viewed  from 

to  avoid  the  shiny  surface  and  uneven  drjring  any  angle  regardless  of  lighting  conditions.  The 

surfaces  when  oil  and  turpentine  are  used,  try  decorative  outlines  and  smaller  details  should 

the  use  of  kerosene.    For  decorative  paintings  be  added  a  day  or  two  later  after  the  first 

or  subjects  to  be  used  for  interior  decoration  surfaces  have  dried. 
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Simplified  Figure  Drawing 

Time  Drawings  in  the  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University 

ALON  BEMENT 


HAVING  been  asked  by  the  Editor 
of  The  School  Arts  Magazine  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of 
time  drawing  that  has  been  so  popular 
and  efficient  in  the  Teacher's  College  at 
Columbia  University  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  which  has  been  further 
amplified  by  my  book,  "Figure  Con- 
struction," it  seems  wisest  to  begin  by 
frankly  setting  forth  the  things  which 
we  do  not  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
doing. 

Among  other  things,  there  is  no  con- 
tention that  the  methods  presented  in 
"Figure  Construction"  are  new.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
they  are  old,  so  old  in  fact,  that  many 
of  the  drawing  teachers  of  the  last  two 
centuries  have  failed  to  note  their 
existence,  or  knowing  them  have  neg- 
lected to  use  them.  There  are  many 
evidences  among  the  drawings  made  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
that  seem  to  point  to  the  use  of  formulas 
both  in  construction  and  in  the  process 
of  drawing,  of  which  the  modems  have 
not  been  fully  informed.  For  instance, 
in  many  of  them  there  is  a  certain 
similarity  of  size,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  drawings,  that  seems  to  point  to 
a  procedure  based  on  something  like  an 
accepted  formula. 

In  the  writings  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  there  are  many 
hints  that  lead  one  to  this  conclusion. 
Michael  Angelo,  when  dealing  with 
masses  of  figures,  seems  always  to  have 


sketched  them  in  roughly,  using  certain 
curves  for  the  torso  and  leg  muscles  that 
would  fit  well  into  the  theory  of  convex 
and  concave  curves. 

Neither  is  it  contended  that  the 
methods  set  forth  in  this  book  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  enable  a  student  to  draw  without 
other  study.  It  is  contended,  however, 
that  any  student  who  follows  carefully 
the  procedure  outlined  in  the  thirty 
lessons  will  not  only  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  general  action  figure,  but  will 
be  able  to  transfer  it  to  paper  with  the 
same  ease  that  he  employs  in  drawing 
other  less  complicated  objects. 

In  "Figure  Construction,"  we  have 
intentionally  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  time  element  for  we  feel  that  it 
merits  a  consideration  that  has  some- 
times been  lacking  in  the  "slow  and 
sure"  methods  that  have  obtained 
through  many  years  of  art  teaching. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  advocates  of  ill- 
considered  speed,  but  the  speed  that 
begets  enthusiasm  often  b^ets  in  turn 
concentration  that  moves  swiftly  in 
good  form,  as  a  trained  athlete  measures 
his  distance  and  goes  swiftly  to  the  end 
of  it  with  a  co-ordination  that  produces 
rhythm  and  quality.  Also,  there  is 
something  important  gained  in  swift 
movement  in  class  drawing;  the  students 
pick  up  a  valuable  enthusiasm  on  the 
way  when  urged  continually  to  hasten. 
An  accuracy  is  gained  that  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  our  early  training  in 
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mental  calculation  when  we  learn  that 
speed  and  accuracy  often  travel  hand  in 
hand. 

This  Course  of  Figure  Construction 
grew  out  of  the  need  caused  by  the 
shortage  of  models  during  the  first  year 
of  the  War.  The  dictates  of  conscience, 
the  voice  of  patriotism,  the  higher  wages 
offered  in  other  fields,  became  of  such 
importance  in  the  Uves  of  most  of  the 
good  models,  that  they  deserted  their 
customary  work  and  left  the  life  classes 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Many  of  these 
classes  were  disbanded  but  the  Teacher's 
College  students,  were  of  a  more  deter- 
mined character  and  though  much 
reduced  in  size,  the  class  was  carried  for- 
ward with  spirit  under  increasingly 
difficult  circimistances. 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  in  this 
class  to  make  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  anatmny  and  structure  of  the  figure 
on  the  blackboard.  The  drawings  thus 
made  were  to  be  redrawn  by  the 
students.  It  naturally  followed  that 
the  early  results  were  very  disheartening 
to  both  the  instructor  and  the  students, 
and  finally,  half  through  chance  in  the 
procedure  of  the  class,  and  half  through 
directions  by  the  instructor,  the  habit 
was  formed  of  making  the  drawings 
within  certain  limits  of  time.  As  some 
of  the  more  proficient  students  always 
finished  ahead  of  the  others  and  grew 
restless,  the  time  was  gradually  reduced 
to  meet  their  needs.  All  concerned  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  reductions  of 
time  instead  of  being  a  handicap  seemed 
rather  to  improve  the  work  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  of  the  strong.  That  was  the 
first  hint.  After  that  the  reduction  of 
time  took  care  of  itself.  It  was  auto- 
matically reduced  to  a  point  where  the 
average  member  of  the  If  class    made 


the  best  drawings  and  it  held  there. 
During  the  time  that  this  experiment 
;n  reduction  of  time  was  being  carried 
on,  the  instructor  had,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
using  anatomical  construction  lines  on 
which  to  base  the  figure.  The  hints 
for  the  final  construction  lines  were 
gathered  all  about  the  classroom  and 
after  a  time  it  became  apparent  that 
under  all  ordinary  circimistances,  the 
figure  in  action  can  be  based  on  a  sin^ 
convex  and  concave  line.  While  these 
two  transitions  were  taking  place,  a 
third  phenomenon  appeared;  the  draw- 
ings took  on  a  uniformity  of  size  with  the 
increased  speed.  The  nearer  they 
aproached  to  the  accepted  time  limit, 
the  more  uniform  they  became.  So  far 
as  I  know,  after  the  first  day,  when  the 
drawings  were  of  every  conceivable  aiae, 
the  question  of  size  was  never  men- 
tioned and  yet  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  rarely  a  difference  of  more 
than  an  inch  vertical  measurement 
between  any  of  them. 

The  students  became  accustomed  to 
drawing  the  simple,  strong  action  of  the 
body  first,  without  any  attention  to  the 
hands  or  feet,  and  only  the  merest 
scanty  outUne  of  the  proportions  of  the 
head.  As  they  grew  more  proficient, 
each  detail  was  taken  up  by  itself,  not 
as  a  detached  part  but  as  an  extension 
of  the  lines  already  understood.  See 
Lesson  II.  In  this  way  the  student  was 
able  to  foresee  the  final  result,  and  the 
drawing  from  casts  was  then  approached 
with  more  genuine  interest  than  is 
usually  displayed. 

The  reason  why  it  is  easier  to  draw 
figures  in  action  than  in  repose  is  because 
action  destroys  the  bi-symmetric  pro- 
portions of  the  figure  by  shifting  the 
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weight  from  both  feet  to  one,  thus  con- 
trasting the  two  sides.  It  also  has  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  one  Une,  that  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  the 
line  of  action.  A  figure  standing  rigidly 
on  both  feet  has  two  motives  of  like 
importance:  i.  e.,  the  two  sides.  Under 
ordinary  circmnstances,  the  profile  of 
the  body,  or  anything  approaching  the 
profile,  can  be  fairly  well  expressed  by  a 
convex  and  concave  line  as  stated  in 
Lesson  I.  When  seen  from  the  front, 
if  the  weight  of  the  body  is  on  one  foot 
instead  of  two,  the  action  can  be 
expressed  by  a  convex  curve  and  a 
straight  line.  (See  Photo,  for  Lesson  X) 
Working  on  the  basis  of  a  convex  and 
concave  hne  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  draw  the 
figure  in  action  than  in  repose.  In 
words  of  one  syllable  then,  the  methods 
of  drawing  presented  in  the  book  are 
based  on  four  assumptions, — 

Firai:  That  it  is  easier  to  draw  the 
figure  in  action  than  in  the  half  action 
employed  in  life  classes,  or  in  the  rigid 
binsymmetrical  attitudes  shown  in  books 
of  drawings  and  anatomy. 

Second:  That  except  when  seen  from 
the  front,  the  action  of  the  body  may  be 
expressed  in  nearly  every  instance  by 
two  lines, — a  convex  and  a  concave 
curve. 

Third:  That  the  beginner  should  be 
instructed  in  drawing  the  figure  as  a 
whole  before  studying  the  detached 
parts,  for  drawing  the  detached  parts 
first  has  a  tendency  to  estabUsh  them  in 
the  mind  in  a  position  difficult  to  com- 
bine with  the  other  parts  of  the  figure 
when  in  action. 

Fourth:  That  the  time  employed  in 
making  each  stroke  in  a  drawing  should 


be  limited,  for  great  artists  have  been 
masters  of  technique,  and  technique 
presupposes  skill,  and  skill  in  turn  pre- 
supposes speed.  We  have  therefore  in 
the  following  lessons,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  reduction  of  the  time  allowed  for 
each  stroke  from  the  beginning.  We 
have  reversed  the  usual  procedure, 
believing  that  the  inherent  good  qualities 
of  the  first  rapidly  drawn  line  can  be 
retained  through  the  entire  procedure. 
We  beUeve  that  it  is  better  to  make  five 
drawings  rapidly  in  order  to  procure 
one  good  one,  than  to  spend  the  same 
time  making  corrections  of  the  first. 

The  materials  to  be  used  in  the  lessons 
are  as  follows: 

Each  student  should  be  supplied  with 
at  least  six  pencils,  four  of  lead  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  softness,  from  the  very 
hard  penny  variety,  to  the  very  soft, 
expensive  BBB  drawing  pencil,  and  two 
colored  pencils,  a  red  and  a  blue  of  the 
ordinary  sort. 

The  paper  to  be  used  should  be  of 
every  kind  and  variety,  from  the 
cheapest  and  thinnest  typewriting 
second  through  the  various  grades  of 
manilla  wrapping  paper  and  wall  paper 
(cut  to  size),  to  the  genuine  drawing 
paper  of  very  fine  surface  and  finish. 

These  varieties  of  paper  and  pencils 
are  a  most  important  point,  for,  in 
giving  the  student  an  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  several  kinds  of  materials,  he 
is  made  ready  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise  from  a  deficient  supply;  and 
he  also  has  an  opportimity  of  discovering 
for  himself  the  medium  best  suited  to 
his  individual  technique. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  clearer  to  intro- 
duce here  several  lessons  intact  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  procedure 
adopted  in  the  class.    Lesson  One  deals 
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with  the  simplest  aspect  of  the  figure 
which  is  the  figure  in  profile. 

LESSON  I 
The  Figubb  in  Profile 

To  draw  the  action  of  the  body  from  the  side, 
only  two  construction  lines  are  necessary,  one 
for  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  other  for  the 
back.  According  to  the  directions  from  below, 
make  the  construction  lines  very  carefully, 
but  quite  pale.  The  actual  lines  of  the  figure 
should  be  made  with  single  strokes  for  each  of 
the  concave  and  convex  curves.  A  new 
beginning  should  be  made  for  each  curve. 
The  strokes  should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  without  going  over  any  of  the 
lines  a  second  time,  or  making  corrections  of 
any  kind.  Pause  only  long  enough  between 
strokes  to  decide  the  length  and  direction  of 
the  next  stroke. 

Draw  two  curved  lines  AB  and  CD  five 
inches  long,  having  the  point  A  directly  over 
B,  C  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  A,  and  D 
one-eight  of  an  inch  from  B. 

The  line  AB  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
front  of  the  figure.  It  is  composed  of  one 
concave  and  three  convex  lines. 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  AB,  draw  a  rather 
long  convex  line  representing  the  chest;  just 
below  it  a  short  line  representing  the  abdomen, 
and  a  long  one  representing  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  only  concave  line  on  the  front  o£= 
the  figure  from  the  knee  to  the  foot. 

Line  CD  may  be  said  to  represent  the  back  of 
the  figure.  It  is  made  up  of  four  convex  lines, 
one  double  curve,  and  one  concave  line. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  draw  a  fairly  long 
convex  line  representing  the  back.  Extend  it 
well  in  from  the  construction  line  at  the  waist, 
then  draw  a  very  short  concave  line,  (in  the 
middle  of  the  back),  and  another  short,  but  very 
full  line  representing  the  thigh.  Below  this 
draw  a  double  curve  from  the  thigh  to  the  back 
of  the  knees,  followed  by  a  convex  curve  to  the 
ankle. 

Repeat  the  exercise  twelve  times,  allowing 
five  minutes  for  a  drawing.  Use  a  different 
pencil  for  each  drawing. 

Relative  measurements  will  be  given  in 
proper  time,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  student's 
mind  entirely  on  the  action  of  the  figure  and 
the  simplest  contours  at  first. 


Queetions:  Describe  the  construction  lines 
to  be  used  in  drawing  the  true  profile  of  the 
body.  How  many  simple  curves  in  the  first 
contour  7  How  many  in  the  back  contour  ? 
Where  is  the  double  curve  located?  Why 
are  no  relative  measurements  given  ? 

Lesson  Two  deals  with  the  simplest 
aspect  of  the  arm,  which  is  also  the 
profile. 

/  liESSON  II 
^        The  Arm  in  Profile 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  construction 
lines  for  the  arm  are  almost  the  same  as  those 
of  the  body,  except  that  they  are  shorter  and 
are  turned  to  a  horizontal  position. 

Praw  the  construction  lines  slowly  and  with 
care,  the  actual  lines  of  the  arm  with  speed  and 
power,  one  stroke  for  each  curve,  with  no 
corrections  of  any  kind.  The  arm  thus  drawn 
will  attach  to  the  figure  in  several  positions, — 
extended  forward,  lifted  up,  or  hanging  down. 

Draw  construction  lines  AB  and  CD  two 
and  one-quarter  inches  long;  C  being  one-half 
inch  from  A,  and  D,  one-quarter  inch  from  B. 

Line  AB  may  be  said  to  represent  the  upper 
side  of  the  arm.  It  is  made  up  of  one  double 
curve  and  two  convex  curves.  Beginning  at  A, 
draw  a  short  but  full  convex  line  representing 
the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder.  Then  draw 
a  slightly  longer  and  very  flat  convex  line  for 
the  top  of  the  biceps  and  below  that  the  double 
curve  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist. 

Line  CD  may  be  said  to  represent  the  under 
side  of  an  extended  arm,  and,  except  for  a 
slight  bulge  at  the  elbow  and  the  forearm  below, 
it  will  serve  just  as  it  is. 

Make  ten  or  twelve  drawings  combining 
Lessons  I  and  II,  with  the  arm  in  different 
positions.  Complete  each  in  five  minutes.  Do 
not  erase  or  redraw  any  part.  Use  a  soft 
pencil  with  a  blunt  point. 

Queatione:  How  do  the  construction  lines  of 
Lessons  I  and  II  differ?  Where  is  the  double 
curve  in  this  case?  Where  is  the  concave  line 
located?  Which  position  of  the  arms  do  you 
like  best  of  those  that  you  have  drawn? 

Lesson  Three,  of  which  only  part  is 
given,  treats  of  the  head  in  profile  in  its 
relation  to  the  two  preceding  lessons. 
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LESSON  III  Begiimmg  at  B  draw  a  ootwtx  line  s  litUe 

The  Head  m  Profile  outside  A  and  B  to  a  point  somewhat  above  D. 

In  drawing  the  head  in  profile,  disregard  for  Thia  line  m&y  be  said  U>  represent  the  top  and 

the  time  being,  the  eyes  and  mouth.     Think  of  bacic  of  the  head  (including  the  h&ir),  while  the 

the  head  only  as  a  comparatively  round  decora-  line  BC  represents  the  profile  of  the  face,  with 

live  form,  with  one  side  flat,  havii^  that  sort  of  the  point  of  the  chin  at  C.  The  first  third  of  the 

roundness  that  seems  to  be  based  on  a  square  line  CD  represents  the  line  under  the  chin, 

rather  than  a  circle.  In  drawing  the  head,  it  is  not  necessuy  to 
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draw  the  entire  square  each  time.  It  riiould  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind  that  the  face  line  should 
always  be  drawn  in  order  to  establish  the  angle 
at  which  the  head  is  to  be  drawn. 

•    •    • 

In  attaching  the  head  that  is  thrown  back  to 
the  top  of  the  figure,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tirroat  line  does  not  connect  exactly  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  chest.  It  is  necessary  then  to 
bend  in,  slightly,  the  upper  end  of  the  chest 
line  to  meet  the  line  of  the  throat. 


LESSON  IV 
Measurements 

•  •    • 

Mr.  Robert  Fletcher  in  compiling  the  bibli- 
ography of  man  measurements  for  the  Provost 
Marshal's  Bureau  at  Washington,  reported  115 
published  methods  of  man  measurements. 
Some  of  them  were  in  use  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  a  translation  from  the  Greek  by 
Leonardo  da  Vind,  we  find  the  following 
formula:  '^Nature,  in  the  composition  of  the 
human  form,  has  so  ordained  that  the  space 
from  the  chin  to  the  highest  point  where  the 
hair  begins,  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  stature. 
These  proportions  obtain  in  the  hand,  measured 
from  the  wrist  to  the  front  of  the  middle  finger. 
The  head  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  scalp 
is  an  eighth;  from  the  top  of  the  chest  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  forehead  is  a  seventh; 
from  the  nipples  to  the  top  of  the  scalp  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.'' 

If  the  length  of  the  face  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  the  first  intersection  will  determine 
the  place  of  the  nostrils,  the  second,  the  point 
where  the  eyebrows  meet;  (the  ear  likewise), 

with  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  face. 

*  *    * 

A  later,  far  less  exact,  but  extremely  ser- 
viceable and  easily  remembered  scale  of 
measurement,  upon  which  our  students  are 
asked  to  base  their  drawings,  is  one  in  which 
each  extremity  is  estimated  to  be  three-quarters 
of  the  part  above.  Thus  the  hand  is  three 
quarters  of  the  forearm,  the  forearm  is  three- 
quarters  of  the  upper  arm;  the  foot  is  three- 
quarters  of  the  length  of  the  lower  leg,  and  the 
lower  leg  three-quarters  of  the  upper.  The 
long  thig^  bone  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
thigh  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  normal  hand  and 


arm  reach  to  a  point  half  way  down  the  thigh. 
These  measurements  are  not  exact,  but  they 
come  near  enough  to  make  a  very  practical 
working  basis  until  time  can  be  taken  to  study 
the  more  complex  systems.  The  Greek  ideal 
of  eight],heads  to  the  figure  seems  too  hi^  for 
the  average  figure  of  today.  It  is  advisable  for 
the  student  to  make  the  head  more  nearly  the 
normal  size,  which  is^bout  one-seventh  of  the 

whole. 

*  *    * 

To  explain  the  use  of  construction 
lines  for  the  front  of  the  figure,  part  of 
Lesson  Ten  is  offered. 

LESSON  X 
Front  op  the  Figure 

The  directions  in  Lesson  X,  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  figure  when  seen  from  the  front, 
with  the  weight  on  one  foot,  and  the  construc- 
tion lines  upon  which  this  attitude  of  the  figure 
is  based  follow.     (Refer  to  Plate  No.  Antique 

145). 

*  •    • 

The  constructions  lines  for  the  figure,  viewed 
from  directly  in  front  are  decidely  different 
from  any  that  have  preceded  them.  Here, 
one  side  of  the  figure  is  convex,  while  the  other 
is  straight.  The  convex  lines  appear  on  the 
side  over  the  leg  that  bears  the  most  weight,  as 
the  hip  on  that  side  is  thrust  out  in  order  to 
bring  the  weight  over  the  center  of  gravity. 
When  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  are 
relaxed,  the  hip  drops  an  inch  or  two,  and  the 
whole  side,  (not  including  the  small  inequalities) 
assumes  the  general  appearance  of  a  straight 
line  from  the  arm  pit  to  the  ankle.  When  the 
line  of  the  hips  tips  one  way,  the  line  of  the 
shoulders  generally  tips  in  the  other  direction. 
It  can  be  said,  in  normal  action  that  the  hig^ 
thigh  will  be  under  the  low  shoulder,  and  the 
low  hip  under  the  high  shoulder.  It  is  well  to 
consider  the  slant  of  the  hips  and  shoulders 
immediately  after  the  construction  lines  are 

drawn. 

*  •    • 

LESSON  XVIII 
Figure  and  Line 

In  Lesson  XVIII,  the  construction  lines  are 
those  of  Lesson  I.  The  new  and  distinctive 
feature  in  this  lesson  is  the  manner  in  which 
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the  decorative  lines  of  the  drapery  are  suggeeted 
in  relation  Ui  the  lines  of  the  figure. 

Many  races  have  tried  to  enhance  the  figure 
by  ftdding  costumes  or  drapery  to  it.  It 
remained  for  the  Greeks  to  do  it  most  per- 
fectly, for  they  had  especial  appreciation  and 
reverence  for  the  figure  itself,  and  they  followed 
its  lines  wherever  feasible.  The  Japanese  have 
a  splendid  appreciation  for  design  and  fixture 
but  in  costume  their  surface  pattern  as  well  as 
the  shape  of  the  garment,  is  often  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  draw  the  attention  away  from  the 
lines  of  the  figure  rather  than  to  it. 

In  this  figure  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
construction  lines  at  the  front  and  back  seem 
to  be  bent  at  the  end  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  line  suggest  a  double  curve  or  the  letter 
"S,"  and  that  these  curves  have  the  effect  of 
carrying  the  eye  back  toward  the  center  of  the 
cotnpoeition. 


Opposed  to  these  are  two  lines  of  drapery 
that  have  very  much  the  same  character. 
except  that  they  ore  reversed.  Token  together 
they  moke  a  very  harmonious  whole  and  form 
a  series  of  paths  that  is  very  easy  for  the  eye 
to  follow,  the  p6ychol<^cal  pleasure  of  following 
them  is  so  great  that  the  observer  is  continually 
returning  to  them  simply  for  the  effect  they 
have  upon  the  eye. 

Note:  Hogarth,  an  early  English  artist 
wrote  several  essays  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  all  forms  of  beauty  were  based 
on  the  double  curve.  He  was  not  very  definite 
in  his  description  of  the  basic  forms  of  this 
curve,  but  said  that  it  would  be  contained  in  an 
ordinary  pyramid  and  should  appear  like  the 
letter  S,  with  a  small  upper  curve.  Since  his 
day,  the  double  curve  has  often  been  referred 
to  by  artisffl  and  writere  as  the  line  of  beauty. 

Draw  the  figure  in  Plate  No.  18,  five  or  six 
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times,  attempting  to  add  to  the  outlines  of  the 
contours  a  feeling  for  the  line  that  returns  on 
itself. 

Draw  six  or  seven  figures  in  different  posi- 
tions from  memory.  From  the  main  lines  of 
these  figures,  draw  lines  that  will  serve  as 
drapery,  but  will  have  a  decorative  relation  to 
the  figure. 

Draw  the  lines  with  freedom,  speed  and 
power.  It  is  better  to  make  many  drawings, 
hoping  for  one  that  has  power  and  vitaUty, 
rather  than  to  draw  and  redraw  the  same  one 
and  lose  quality,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
work. 

Questions:  What  was  the  artist  Hogarth's 
theory?  What  interesting  power  has  this  line 
over  the  eye?    Why  are  the  Greeks  supreme  as 


costume  designers?  In  what  respect  do  the 
Japanese  seem  to  fail?  Draw  in  the  air  with  a 
pencil  the  rh3rthm  of  the  figure  in  Plates  Nos. 
18  and  34. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  while 
the  book  is  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  who  cannot  reach  life-classes, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  be 
of  equal  assistance  to  students  working 
from  the  model,  as  it  is  a  record  of  the 
exact  procedure  of  a  very  successful 
life-class,  that  worked  both  with  and 
without  the  model. 


Brush  Drawing  in  Japan 


T.  KAINAN  SHIMADA 


STRANGE  to  say,  there  is  not  very 
much  art  training  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Japan.  Children  begin  to 
draw  in  the  fifth  grade  of  grammar 
school  and  after  working  about  two 
years  are  allowed  to  do  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  high  school  work.  In  the  high 
schools,  art  work  is  taught  for  the 
whole  four  years. 

Most  of  the  country  grammar  schools 
have  no  professional  art  teachers,  every 
teacher  having  charge  of  the  art  work 
in  his  own  class.  If  the  teachers  have 
an  interest  in  drawing  or  developing 
talent,  then  the  children  find  themselves 
getting  some  good  art  training.  In 
many  of  the  little  schools  the  children 
are  just  allowed  to  copy  pictures  from 
their  drawing  books,  which  is  a  training 
that  does  not  mean  much  to  them. 

In  the  larger  cities  they  have  pro- 
fessional teachers  and  a  more  progres- 
sive home  environment  so  that  their  art 


work  forges  ahead  more  rapidly.  The 
children  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  trained  to  write  with 
their  brushes  instead  of  pens.  This 
training  runs  through  high  school  up 
into  the  third  year  and  lasts  for  two 
hours  each  week. 

According  to  the  Chinese  scholars 
both  writing  and  drawing  came  from  the 
same  origin,  which  was  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  writing  the  footsteps  of  birds 
by  S5-Kitsu.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
the  little  scholars  try  to  handle  their 
brushes  with  a  free  and  natural  stroke. 
It  is  said  that  in  some  Chinese  schools 
the  children  are  allowed  to  trace  the 
teacher's  writing.  In  this  way  when 
they  do  begin  to  write  by  themselves, 
they  have  a  style  like  that  of  a  school 
master.  In  Japan,  tracing  is  pro- 
hibited so  that  the  students  must  learn 
to  write  or  draw  by  copying  freehand. 
This  gives   their  work   a  free,   direct 
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style.  In  this  way  they  also  learn  good 
form  and  balance. 

Many  drawing  books  are  published 
every  year  in  Japan.  Most  of  these  are 
very  conventional.  When  I  was  in 
grammar  school,  I  found  a  nice  drawing 
book  at  a  stationery  store  and  copied 
the  best  page  in  it.  I  did  not  get  much 
of  a  criticism  from  my  teacher  on  it, 
because  he  was  busy  and  just  marked  a 
grade  on  it  and  returned  it.  At  that 
time  iiM»e  pencil  drawing  was  being 
done  liian  brush  drawing.  In  the 
grammar  schools  then  the  students  also 
used  a  water  color  box  with  six  colors  in 
it.  These  were  indigo,  burnt  sienna, 
gamboge,  green,  vermilion,  crimson 
lake  and  white.  These,  with  a  brush 
about  seven  inches  long  and  a  water 
pan  with  two  sections  in  it,  made  up 
our  art  equipment.  Our  drawings  were 
made  on  paper  about  8  x  IQi/^  inches 
in  size,     (See  Figure  1). 

The  children  were  not  allowed  to 
make  a  pencil  or  charcoal  outline  first 
but  drew  direct  onto  their  paper. 
Even  if  the  lines  were  a  little  weak  and 
delicate  at  first,  it  didn't  matter. 
First  the  Ughter  things,  such  as  white 
flowers,  were  put  in  with  a  fairly  delicate 


line;  then  the  heavy  darks  with  a  bold, 
powerful  stroke. 

When  the  general  colors  are  being 
put  in,  the  artist  is  always  handling 
two  brushes  at  a  time.  One  brush  he 
uses  in  his  painting  and  the  other  he 
holds  in  the  water  and  brings  over  to 
use  in  softening  his  tones.  Whenever  a 
student  is  caught  holding  his  brush  too 
close  to  the  end,  like  many  people  do  a 
pencil,  it  is  taken  from  him  and  he  is 
shown  how  to  hold  it  almost  at  the 
center.  This  makes  his  work  freer. 
(See   Figure  2). 

The  one-stroke  brush  woric  is  called 
bakkotsu  or  missing  line.  This  is  used 
mainly  in  primary  schools.  In  second- 
ary schools  we  teach  genpilsu,  tsuke,  or 
western  water  color.  In  the  art  college 
they  copy  the  work  of  old  masters  on 
thin  coated  paper.  While  in  the 
Imperial  Art  School  they  do  not  do  very 
much  brush  work,  in  the  Kyoto  School, 
brush  work  is  an  important  feature.  In 
this  school  they  use  freshly  made  sheets 
of  a  brown,  Chinese  paper  about  fiftem 
inches  square.  This  fresh  paper  shows 
the  brush  marks  clearly. 

At  the  southern  Chinese  school  or 
as  it  is  called,  a  school  for 
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amateur  axtistB  and  writers,  they  have 
the  custom  of  teachii^  what  ia  called  the 
four  Kunaki,  or  four  Wise  men.  The 
first  of  these  four  wise  men  is  the  Orchid. 
The  orchids  there  are  found  in  the 
canyons  and  typical  of  a  beauty  which 
cares  nothing  for  the  social  world  or 
fame.  The  second  of  these  wise  men  is 
the  Bamboo.  The  bamboo  has  perfect 
joints  and  stands  straight.  Third  is  the 
Plum  Bloaaom.  The  plum  blossom  is 
the  first  blossom  of  early  spring  and  is 
typical  of  purity.  The  last  of  the  four 
wise  men  ia  the  Chryaanthemum,  which 
is  the  latest  fiower  and  is  typical  of 
faithfulness. 

If  the  young  art  student  gets  so  that 
he  can  draw  these  four  flowers  well  and 
thus  pass  the  four  wise  men,  he  is 
judged  capable  of  drawing  all  Sowers 
and  understanding  composition.  In 
this  school  the  paper  they  use  is  made 


from  reed  and  is  a  great  deal  like 
blotting  paper.  A  single  dot  will  ^read 
out  into  &  wash  nearly  two  inches 
square,  but  in  the  bands  of  an  expert 
the  work  is  beautiful.  (See  Figure  4). 
The  Nangwa  School  trains  many 
landscape  painters.  The  books  of 
essays  produced  by  the  literary  students 
in  the  school  are  sometimes  five  feet 
high  and  form  very  interesting  reading. 
The  trend  of  this  school  is  based  upon 
the  poetic  or  Kiin,  as  it  is  called, 
meaning  sounding  of  spirit.  They  do 
not  work  so  much  for  form  and  color, 
and  had  many  arguments  with  the 
painters  of  the  northern  art  schools, 
calling  them  "  cart  painters. "  The 
chief  critics  were  called  in  to  decide  the 
dispute,  and  put  the  northern  and 
southern  schools  each  into  their  own 
distinct  class.  Since  then,  the  waters 
of  dispute  have  been  calmer. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  art  i 
use  tables,  but  tea  yeare  ago  they  sat 
on  matting  with  a  flannel  pad  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  them.  With  their 
water  color  paper  on  the  flannel  they 
made  copies  from  the  work  of  old  mas- 
ters. In  this  work  they  were  never 
allowed  to  touch  the  same  place  twice, 
but  were  required  to  put  everything  in 
with  direct  and  strong  strokes.  If  the 
drawing  was  not  produced  in  this  way, 
the  paper  was  thrown  to  one  side  and  a 
new  one  started. 

For  brush  work  of  this  kind,  the 
brushes  used  are  made  of  deer  hair. 
Some  brushes  are  made  of  hair  from  the 
mountain  horses  but  this  is  too  stiEF 


for  anyone  but  an  expert  to  handle  as  it 
rips  the  paper.  Korin,  the  great  decora- 
tive painter,  used  a  very  soft  brush  of 
sheep  hair.  While  his  colors  were  still 
wet,  he  added  en^erald  green,  or  gold 
and  silver  tones  to  his  work. 

In  the  ShijO  School,  the  artists  test 
various  angles,  ranging  from  30"  to  45° 
and  use  more  of  a  side  stroke  when 
making  their  brush  lines.  They  gen- 
erally put  in  their  finer  finishing  lines 
after  the  rest  of  the  drawing  is  nearly 
dry.  This  method  works  well  in  rain, 
fog,  or  night  scenes. 

About  1905  the  Educational  Drawing 
Society  was  formed  at  the  Imperial 
Tokyo  Art  School.     They  put  out  a 
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fine  set  of  drawing  books.  The  prob- 
lems were  arraitged  to  show  first  the 
subject;  illustrated  by  a  good  photo- 
graph and  a  sketch  on  one  page,  and  a 
more  complete  drawing  on  the  next. 
The  last  page  showed  an  adaptation  of 
the  subject  to  some  ornamental  form. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  a 
Japanese  instructor  talks  to  his  art 
class.  **Now  we  must  draw  a  tree 
trun^.  The  trunk  must  be  hke  a  bow, 
and  tfee  branches  like  deer's  horns.  Do 
not  draw  the  tree  too  coarse  at  the  top 
and  too  small  at  the  root.  If  your  tree 
top  is  very  small  and  your  roots  verj^ 
large,  if  the  middle  of  the  trunk  is  too 
little  and  small  or  your  branches  have 


too  many  circle  curves — all  this  is 
illness   in   drawing." 

The  old  masters  had  eight  definite 
methods  of  treating  leaves  decoratively. 
These  are  known  as  pepper-spot,  plum 
blossom  or  rat's  footsteps,  great  and 
little  wet,  oak  leaves,  chrysanthemum, 
sea-weed,  flat  head  and  pine  leaves. 

In  drawing  mountains  the  artists  use 
the  side  of  their  brushes  and  try  to  make 
a  line  like  ''graceful  streaming  water." 
If  the  stroke  is  too  sudden  or  too  black 
then  the  drawing  is  not  good.  The 
proper  handling  of  the  graceful  drapery 
of  the  mountain  and  its  artistic  repre- 
sentation by  dots  is  one  of  the  most 
aspired-to  aims  of  the  Japanese  artist. 


Japanese  Artist's  Equipment  for  Brush  Drawing 


See  Illustration  on  Previous  Page 


1. 

Brush  for  hair 

23. 

Glue  for  Mixed  Color. 

2. 

Coloring  only 

24. 

Yenzi,  Japanese  Crimson-lake. 

3. 

Coloring  only 

25. 

Maca — not    much    used    for    ordinary 

4. 

General  drawing  Brush 
for  Shijo-school 

•  Takyomade 

drawing,  but  by  Tosa  School  or  com- 
mercial decorator. 

5. 

Drawing  face 

26. 

Mineral  Green 

6. 

Little  stroke 

> 

27. 

Mineral  Brownish  Green 

7. 

Little  stroke 

28. 

Mineral  Ultramarine,  pale 

8. 

Drawing  face 

29. 

Mineral  Ultramarine,  pale 

9. 

Drawing  face 

30. 

Mineral  LHtramarine,  medium 

10. 

ff^^^W«^^*U^1        ^^LA««..W««« 

31. 

Mineral  Ultramarine,  deep 

oenerai  amwing 

11. 

32. 

■*  #  •        «  /^ 

vjiciierai  uruwing 

Mmeral  Green 

12. 

►  Kyoto  made 

33. 

^^«        •                                          YVT~1        *   A 

vJit^IlcITil  UraWUlg 

Chmese  White 

13. 

34. 

vjenerai  arawing 

Emerald  Green 

14. 
15. 

:ama,  specially 

35. 

\jieiieriii  arawing       i 
Suzuri  red-stone  name  Ak 

Yellow  Mineral  Green 

made  for  artists. 

36. 

Vermillion 

16. 

Suzuri,   made  in  China, 

small  size   for 

37. 

Yellowish  Vermillion 

traveler's  use. 

38. 

Yellow  Ochre 

17. 

Red  stamp-ink 

39. 

Yellow  Ochre 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

Brown  stamp-ink 
Indigo,  best  kind  (hand  ma< 
Sumi,  India-ink,  made  by  U 
Gold  powder,  prepared  for  i 

ie) 

ite  Baisen. 

ise. 

40. 
41. 

Shirdo  or  Shudo,  Opaque  tolor  especially 

used  by  Tosa  School 
Brown  Vermillion 

22. 

India    ink,    made    by    K< 

Dbaiyen     11th, 

42. 

Gambage 

famous  ink  maker. 

43. 

Ordinary  Indigo 
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Sketching  to  Music 


EUDORA  SELLNER 


AND  now  we  have  sketching  to 
music!  And  the  best  way  to 
convince  you  of  its  value  and  worth,  is 
for  you  to  try  it  yourself,  or  if  you  have 
classes  in  sketching,  try  it  on  your 
pupils,  with  music  provided  either  by 
piano  or  victrola. 

There  is  a  wonderful  realm  in  the  just- 
beyond  of  every-day  life.  There  is  a 
sort  of  mental  gat^  between.  Some  of 
us  dwell  always  in  the  actualities  of  this 
practical  work-a-day  world.  Some  of 
us,  in  a  vague  search  for  something  more, 
stand  on  tip-toes,  as  it  were,  to  rise 
above  and  see  over  and  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  things  that  lie  beyond. 
Others  can  open  the  gate  at  will,  and  for 
others  there  is  no  gate  at  all.  There  are 
some,  too,  that  dwell  too  much  in  this 
land,  almost  shutting  upon  themselves 
the  gate  to  the  necessities  of  living. 
Thus  may  be  born  the  genius,  misunder- 
stood and  despised  of  men;  but  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  extreme 
mentalities. 

The  realm  I  refer  to,  can  be  called  by 
many  names.  It  is  a  mental  state,  an 
inner  mind;  it  is  where  the  imagination 
plays;  it  is  where  dreams  are  made.  It 
is  fragile,  yet  very  real,  and  I  will  refer 
to  it  here  as  the  world  of  Mental  Play. 
The  success  of  the  artist  in  any  line,  the 
poet,  the  painter,  the  inventor,  lies  in  his 
ability  to  bring  his  treasures  from  this 
realm,  through  the  gate  into  the  World 
of  Use.  By  means  of  and  according  to 
the  ability  of  his  technique  in  his  trade, 
he  crystalizes  his  dreams,  and  man 
passes  upon  his  work. 


Most  children  know  how  to  play 
mentally,  but  many  lose  it  at  an  early 
age.  Instead  of  fostering  this  and  help- 
ing it  to  grow  to  be  of  use,  the  process 
of  Education  often  eliminates  it  entirely. 
In  relating  their  fantastic  dreamings, 
or  showing  weird  bits  of  drawings, 
products  of  the  imagination,  children 
are  often  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  by 
their  elders.  Thus  self-consciousness 
and  repression  result. 

Realizing  the  value  of  the  imagination 
in  all  kinds  of  creative  work,  might  it  not 
be  well  to  try  every  means  at  hand,  not 
only  to  preserve,  but  to  encourage  it? 
We  hear  so  much  these  days  about  co- 
ordination of  the  mind  and  the  hand,  of 
the  mental  and  the  physical.  It  is  just 
this  that  may  be  obtained  through 
sketching  to  music,  but  the  mind  must 
be  a  very  far  away  mind,  one  that  has 
its  outside  eyes  shut,  that  its  inside  eyes 
may  learn  to  see,  and  the  hand  must  be 
relaxed  and  must  forget  that  it  knows 
how  to  guide  the  pencil  over  the  paper. 
It  can  thus  readily  fall  in  line  with,  and 
rest  upon  the  music  that  is  played.  All 
responsibility  ends  here,  for  if  the  mind 
and  body  are  relaxed  the  music  does  the 
rest.  The  process  mentioned  and  the 
results  pictured,  are  the  outcome  of 
several  years'  experiments,  both  of  my 
own  and  of  various  classes  that  I  have 
conducted,  in  most  cases  with  pupils 
having  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

The  first  step  is  for  loosening  up — a 
rather  lively  piece  of  music  is  best  to 
begin  on,  because  the  time  and  rhythm 
are   so   obvious.     I   usually   have   my 
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pupils  sit  upon  the  floor,  because  they 
can  relax  more  readily.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  one  has  entirely  given  ones- 
self  over  to  the  music,  the  body  sways  in 
harmony,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  movement  into  the 
hand  and  crayon.  To  begin  with,  the 
restdts  on  paper  may  not  be  very  beauti- 
ftd,  but  soon  interesting  patterns  evolve 
in  curves,  or  jerks  or  straight  lines,  as 
the  music  dictates.  Some  people  res- 
pond to  time,  others  to  rhythm,  thus 
registering  different  types  of  patterns 
for  the  same  piece.  During  this  process 
in  my  classes,  I  usually  watch  the  papers 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  lines 
have  criss-crossed,  or  an  unusually  good 
effect  is  produced.  I  quietly  pull  out 
the  sketch  from  that  pupil's  pile,  while 
she,  because  her  eyes  are  closed,  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  pro- 
ceeds uninterruptedly  with  the  rhythm 
on  the  next  sheet. 

The  second  step  is  a  continuation  of 
the  same  process  but  instead  of  an  over 
and  over  pattern,  the  movement  is 
carried  out  in  a  continuous  line,  like  a 
sort  of  shorthand  rendering  of  what  is 
heard.  The  result  on  paper  is  a  more 
or  less  intricate  border  design.  When 
one  has  become  keenly  sensitized  to  the 
translation  of  sound  in  line,  the  slightest 
vibrations  are  registered,  and  the 
presence  of  a  refrain  can  easily  be 
detected  by  the  repetition  in  the  pattern. 
Staccato,  diminuendo,  and  crescendo  can 
be  drawn  on  paper,  as  they  are  played 
in  music.  With  myself,  I  have  noticed 
for  any  certain  piece  of  music  played, 
practically  the  same  pattern  results, 
even  though  there  are  days  between  the 
tests. 

By  the  time  many  sheets  of  rh3rthms 


have  been  sketched,  the  new  language 
begins  to  speak  more  fluently,  and  the 
meaning  becomes  clearer.  The  ear  can 
then  pick  out  a  key  melody,  and  use  it 
as  a  theme  for  a  sketch.  It  is  very 
interesting,  and  very  good  practice  for 
quick  sketching  to  keep  up  with  the 
music  and  get  quick  detached  groups 
of  lines,  which  may  or  may  not  later 
take  the  semblance  of  the  human 
form. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that  we 
come  back  consciously  and  spend  a 
little  time  on  facts.  If  it  seems  advisa- 
ble to  carry  the  work  out  in  any  certain 
line,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  Since 
my  work  has  been  concerned  with 
Pageantry  and  the  Dance,  that  is  the 
form  it  has  taken  for  me.  Drawing  the 
human  figure  involves  a  great  deal  of 
practice  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
proportion.  But  realizing  that  the 
spirit  and  action  of  a  sketch  are  really 
mor^  vital  to  the  creative  impulse  than 
technical  accuracy,  we  can  let  it  go  at 
that,  knowing  that  the  rest  comes  with 
study  and  application.  The  divisions 
and  proportions  of  the  eight-head  figure, 
and  the  head  divisions  for  features  may 
be  of  great  use  here  (see  School  Arts 
Human  Proportion  Packet)  and  may  be 
as  far  as  the  work  need  be  carried. 

You  will  not  find  much  variety  in  line 
in  the  sketches  illustrating  this  article, 
because  the  original  lines  had  to  be  gone 
over  in  ink.  Also  color  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work.  For 
effective  results  try  colored  crayons  and 
soft  pastel  chalks  on  gray  and  dark 
papers  with  sharp  highlights  of  white 
playing  through,  as  staccato  notes  sharp- 
en a  melody.  But  that  is  all  I  will  say 
— see  whether  the  music  tells  you  more. 
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Art  Education  and  Character 


GEORGE  FRED  PELIKAN 


SINCE  America's  participation  in  the 
European  conflict,  there  has  been  a 
general  tendency  to  eliminate  every- 
thing superfluous  or  unpractical  from 
both  education  and  commerce.  The 
question  is  continually  being  asked, 
"  Of  what  practical  use  is  it?  "  During 
the  war,  art  education  was  kept  alive 
mainly  by  the  constant  demand  for 
posters  and  illustrative  material  for  the 
various  publicity  campaigns.  The  value 
of  art  education  as  applied  to  the  various 
industries,  although  generally  dis- 
credited by  the  uninformed,  has  been 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  bulletin 
written  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Kurtzworth, 
''Industrial  Art  a  National  Asset," 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  idea  for  the  present  article 
presented  itself  to  me  after  reading 
** Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance,"  by 
Jesse  Buttrick  Davis. 

From  my  personal  observations  I  am 
convinced  that  art  education  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  training  of 
correct  mental  habits  and  in  the 
development  of  character.  While  in 
charge  of  the  Qualifying  Courses  in  Art 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Pittsburgh,  ample  opportunity  was 
offered  me  to  observe  the  development 
of  personal  traits  of  the  students.  These 
Qualifying  Courses  are  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  of  the  Pittsburgh 
High  Schools.  Classes  in  art,  music, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  the  drama 
are  conducted  Saturday  mornings  from 
nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  In  this  way  any 
conflict  with  the  regularly  scheduled 


work  of  the  high  school  is  avoided,  the 
students'  attendance  being  required 
during  their  leisure  hours.  The  interest 
shown  by  the  students  was  above 
expectations.  Applications  for  the  vari- 
ous courses  became  so  numerous  that 
they  were  eventually  limited  and  admis- 
sion to  the  courses  granted  only  on 
reconmiendation  from  the  special  teacher 
and  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Art  then  is  not  confined  to  the  painting 
of  easel  pictures,  it  is  life  itself  and  may 
be  defined  as  "the  beauty  of  living." 
In  order  to  live  a  beautiful  life  we  must 
have  a  beautiful  mind.  In  order  to 
have  a  beautiful  mind,  we  must  be  able 
to  feel  beauty,  see  it,  hear  it.  There  is 
beauty  all  around  us,  but  it  will  not 
reveal  itself  to  us  unless  we  have  beauty 
in  us.  Character  is  beauty.  It  is 
character  which  distinguishes  Christ 
from  Judas.  Character  is  man's  great- 
est asset,  without  which  nothing  will 
avail  him.  Let  us  take  some  of  the 
subjects  offered  in  art  education  and 
draw  an  analogy  between  the  material 
and  the  personal. 

No.  1.  Design.  To  design  is  to  give 
tangible  and  definite  expression  to  an 
idea.  The  first  essential  of  a  design  is 
orderly  arrangement.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  practice  of  orderly  arrangement 
in  design  must  influence  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  individual  in  his 
methods  of  living,  his  care  of  property, 
his  habits? 

No.  2.  Color  Harmony.  Harmony 
means  agreement  or  relationship.  We 
not  only  see  harmony  in  color,  but  we 
feel  it.    As  it  applies  directly  to  the 
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individual  in  the  choice  of  dress,  house 
furnishings,  etc.,  it  develops  a  desire  for 
refinement,  an  appreciation  of  the 
subtle  and  an  aversion  for  the  crude  or 
vulgar. 

No.  3.  Lettering.  This  requires 
neatness,  accuracy,  patience,  judgment, 
concentration.  Are  these  not  qualities 
which  build  up  character? 

No.  4.  Commercial  Design,  Here  we 
must  have  original  thought,  brevity, 
directness,  a  knowledge  of  human 
emotions.  The  personal  element  enters 
again,  apart  from  the  value  of  industrial 
training. 

No.  5.  Historic  Ornament,  This 
develops  observation,  appreciation, 
memory,  acquisition,  a  broadened  vor 
cabulary,  a  desire  to  investigate,  correla- 
tion with  other  school  subjects. 

The  above  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
subjects  coming  under  art  education. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  the 
learning  process  is  stimulated  according 
to  the  interest  aroused.  Drawing  is  a 
primitive  instinct.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  the  child's  desire  to  create. 
Given  a  pencil  or  crayon,  a  child  will 
not  only  attempt  to  draw,  but  will  take 
pride  in  the  attempt  and  exhibit  it 
unsolicited. 


There  is  a  joy  in  accomplishment 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  child.  With 
the  proper  supervision  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  students  will 
not  only  take  pride  in  their  art  work, 
but  in  all  their  work,  personal  belong- 
ings and  their  immediate  surround- 
ings. 

Art  education  develops  individuality 
and  self  confidence.  Is  it  not  to  be 
regretted  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
high  school  students  cannot  appreciate 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  very  building 
they  are  in?  How  many  of  them  could, 
if  asked,  point  out  a  gargoyle,  a  capital, 
frieze,  cornice,  crocket,  finial,  tracery, 
ballustrade,  etc.? 

Art  is  closely  allied  to  religion,  both 
teaching  beauty.  Ministers  are  always 
ready  to  support  true  art  and  evidently 
see  the  moral  value  of  artistic  develop- 
ment in  its  truest  sense. 

Develop  a  desire  for  order  and  beauty 
in  a  student  and  you  will  have  the  surest 
antidote  for  gambling,  rowdiness, 
vulgarity,  and  similar  vices. 

Art  does  not  mean  drawing  and 
painting  alone,  but  includes  music, 
sculpture,  drama,  architecture,  in  fact 
everything  which  is  beautiful,  noble  and 
inspiring. 
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ART  DOES  NOT  SOFTEN  MEN.  IT  WIDENS  THEIR  SYMPATHIES 
AND  GIVES  THEM  MORE  OP  LIFE.  BUT  ART,  REAL  ART,  MUST 
NOT  BE  CONFOUNDED  WITH  THE  COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTA- 
TIONS THAT  TYPIFY  THE  PINK  TEA  EBULLITIONS  AND  ABSURD 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AFFECTED   POSEUR. 

ART,  IN  ITS  GENUINE  MANIFESTATIONS,  HAS  A  RFGHT  TO 
CHALLENGE  THE  RESPECTFUL  INTEREST  OF  ANY  MAN,  AS  IT 
HAS  A    RIGHT    TO    CHALLENGE    HIS    HONEST    ADMIRATION. 
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Free  Expression  for  Very  Little  Folks 


C.  LOUISE  SCHAFFNER 


ONE  of  the  ten  reasons  why  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  as 
given  by  Walter  Scott  Perry,  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is 
"because  it  is  the  only  universal 
language  used  by  men  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  nationaUties. "  If  this  is  true,  and  I 
am  sure  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
any  thoughtful  person  that  it  is,  then 
drawing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
should  be  given  as  much  time  and  at- 
tention as  any  subject  in  the  course  of 
study.  It  should  be  taught  most  care- 
fully and  only  by  the  best  trained 
teachers  from  Kindergarten  up. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  and 
unfortunately,  many  superintendents 
and  principals  do  not  have  the  under- 
standing of  the  subject  that  Mr.  Perry 
has.  I  know  a  principal  of  a  public 
school  in  a  large  city  who  repeatedly 
told  her  teachers  that  drawing,  hand- 
work, music,  etc.,  are  merely  for  recre- 
ation and  should  be  slighted,  all  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  *' Three  R's. '' 

If  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
teachers  would  think  of  drawing  as  a 
language,  a  means  of  expression,  not 
merely  a  training  for  the  hand,  more 
opportunities  would  be  given  the  little 
child  to  express  himself  freely  with  all 
kinds  of  materials  and  not  so  much  time 
would  be  wasted  on  cutting  out  and 
coloring  objects  the  teacher  has  chosen 
and  outlined  for  him.  All  that  he  gets 
from  such  a  process  is  a  little  skill  in  the 
use  of  scissors  and  crayon. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  I  was 


teaching  first  grade,  I  was  gettine  most 
satisfactory  results  in  free-hand  cutting 
and  tearing  and  the  children  were  enjoy- 
ing the  making  of  posters  representing 
their  new  playgrounds,  with  children 
playing  on  sUdes,  swings,  merry-go- 
rounds,  etc.  These  children  had  never 
been  to  Kindergarten,  but  had  been 
expressing  themselves  freely  for  several 
months  in  first  grade. 

While  the  posters  were  being  made,  a 
small  class  was  promoted  from  the 
Kindergarten  across  the  hall.  They 
were  considered  very  bright  and  well 
prepared  by  their  teachers  and  had  had 
at  least  two  years  work  with  scissors  and 
crayons.  They  had  just  cut  out  some 
difficult  and  compUcated  figures  of 
children  playing  soldiers,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  the  teacher  from  pat- 
terns. They  had  done  so  well  that  the 
principal  of  the  school  had  marvelled  at 
their  skill.  Naturally,  I  expected  some 
unusual  results  from  this  class.  To 
my  surprise  they  were  utterly  helpless 
when  asked  to  make  posters  as  the 
others  were  doing.  They  could  not  make 
anything  that  in  the  least  resembled  a 
child  nor  an  apparatus  on  the  play- 
ground. 

They  had  not  been  taught  to  observe 
closely  and  form  a  definite  mental  image 
of  an  object  and  retain  that  image  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  it.  They 
had  merely  followed  the  teachers' 
patterns  in  a  most  mechanical  way. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  teacher 
who  never  gave  her  pupils  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  themselves  freely  with 


PAPER  WORK  18  PAPER  TEARING 


PAPER  TEARING  IS  PRODUCED  WITH  THE  BIHPLBST  OP  TOOLS,  THE  PINQERS.     THE  R 

H  COT  BDOEB  AS  A  CUT  EDGE   GIVES  A  COLD  HARD   OUTLINE   IN   PORK.      TBI 
ABOVE    WERE    MADE    BT   A    LITTLE    GIRL    OF    SIX 
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oral  language  but  who  continually  had 
them  repeating  her  words  and  sentences 
after  her,  even  if  they  were  very 
correct  and  beautiful,  as  the  patterns 
frequently  are  not? 

The  best  medium  for  the  first  efforts 
at  free  expression  for  small  children  is 
clay.  It  is  so  soft  and  pUable,  responding 
to  the  slightest  touch.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  sand  because  it  "stays  put." 
With  clay  the  child  can  reproduce  the 
forms  he  sees  about  him  as  they  really 
are,  with  three  dimensions.  There  is  no 
medium  so  satisfactory  for  carrying  out 
or  externalizing  pictures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. No  tools  are  required  and  the 
results  are  more  realistic  than  any  flat 
representation  could  possible  be  to  the 
undeveloped  child  mind. 

When  the  child  reaches  that  stage  in 
his  development  where  he  is  able  to 
understand  the  flat  representation  or 
pictorial  drawing  as  well  as  he  does 
sculpture  or  form  in  the  round,  parents 
and  teachers  should  use  utmost  care  in 
the  selection  of  materials  for  his  use. 
Usually  in  the  home  he  finds  nothing 
with  which  to  express  himself  but  a  lead 
pencil.  He  sees  the  older  members  of  the 
family  \smng  it  for  writing  or  drawing 
and  he  naturally  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  making  lineswith  a  small  point 
is  the  only  method  of  graphic  expression. 
He  forms  the  bad  habit  of  drawing  in 
outlines  instead  of  in  masses  and  sur- 
faces, as  he  really  sees  things  and  as 
they  really  appear  to  every  adult  as  well. 

When  he  goes  to  Kindergarten,  he  is 
usually  given  ordinary  white  chalk,  lead 
pencil,  or  pointed  wax  crayons.  With 
these  he  continues  to  draw  in  lines  on 
the  blackboard  and  on  paper,  because 
that  is  what  such  mediums  are  best 
adapted  to  and  because  he  has  never 


seen  anyone  do  anything  else.  Many 
tea.chesa  believe  that  it  is  the  natural 
way  for  Uttle  children  to  draw,  some 
contending  that,  because  primitive  man 
drew  in  lines,  using  drawings  as  S3rmbol8 
to  take  the  place  of  writing,  children 
naturally  do  the  same  thing. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  medium,  tool  and  imitation. 
Primitive  man  drew  in  Unes  because  he 
used  mostly  sticks  and  sharpened  stones 
with  which  to  draw.  Drawing  on  a 
hard  surface,  like  stone,  with  another 
sharpened  stone,  is  not  very  conducive 
to  mass  drawing  nor  to  naturalistic 
representation.  When  a  child  is  given 
a  pointed  pencil  or  a  wax  crayon  he 
makes  lines  for  the  same  reason.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  recently,  (because  it  con- 
firmed my  belief)  that,  in  a  family  of 
six  children,  whose  father  is  a  well 
known  artist,  not  one  child  attempted 
to,  or  desired  to,  draw  in  line  to  begin 
with,  because  they  were  given  the  right 
materials  and  were  shown  how  to  use 
them  properly.  Several  of  them  be- 
came clever  and  skillful  artists. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder 
to  me  that  so  many  teachers  object  to 
drawing  for  children.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  making  drawings  for  children 
to  copy,  but  merely — as  inspiration  and 
to  show  them  how  to  use  the  materials 
to  the  best  advantage.  When  teachers 
want  children  to  sing,  they  sing  for  them, 
when  they  teach  them  to  write,  they 
write  for  them,  and  so  on  in  every  other 
subject,  when  it  comes  to  drawing,  how- 
ever, some  of  them  object  on  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  free  expression. 
I  believe  it  helps  free  expression  by 
removing  some  of  the  child's  limitations. 
I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  objection  frequently  is 
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the  teacher's  inability  to  draw  well 
herself. 

In  my  estimation,  the  best  materials 
for  beginners  are  chalk,  to  be  used  on  the 
blackboard  in  mass  drawing,  (using  the 
side  of  a  short  piece  instead  of  the  end 
of  a  long  one),  charcoal,  soft  colored 
crayons  on  paper,  water  colors,  paper 
cut  free-hand  with  scissors,  and  paper 
torn  with  the  fingers  used  as  nippers. 

I  like  paper  tearing  especially  well 
because  it  is  so  simple,  no  tool  being 
needed,  and  because  the  results  are 
much  more  pleasing  and  artistic  than 
those  of  paper  cutting  which  always 
gives  a  hard,  cold  outline  to  the  forms. 
When  the  children  once  get  the  idea  of 
holding  the  thumb  and  forefinger  close 
together  and  also  of  holding  the  two 
pairs  of  "nippers"  close  together  as 
they  tear,  they  are  able  to  tear  familiar 
forms  astonishingly  well. 

I  wish  I  might  show  you  a  poster 
made  by  first  grade  children  for  "Better 


English  Week.''  It  consisted  of  a 
procession  of  boys  carrying  flags  coming 
down  a  country  road.  Some  were  march- 
ing sedately  and  some  stragglers  were 
running  to  catch  up  with  the  parade. 
A  little  dog,  which  McCutcheon  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  of,  brought  up 
the  rear.  The  lettering  at  the  top — 
"Hiurah  for  Good  English"  was  cut 
free  hand  by  the  children.  In  spite  of 
my  years  of  experience,  I  was  amazed  at 
their  skill  and  at  the  life  and  action  in 
their  figures.  The  poster  was  exhibited 
with  many  others  from  all  grades, 
including  art  schools,  and  received 
"honorable  mention."  It  was  later 
lost  or  destroyed  while  being  exhibited 
elsewhere. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  a 
reproduction  of  a  poster  made  by 
several  first  grade  children  for  "Bird 
Conservation  Week,  "and  simple  objects 
torn  by  a  little  girl  of  six. 


Color  Study  and  Its  Results 


ELIZABETH  CAHILL 


"First  the  flaming  red 
Sprang  vivid  forth,  the  tawny  orange  next, 
And  next  delicious  yellow,  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green; 
Then  the  pure  blue  that  swells  in  Autumnal 

skies. 
Ethereal  played;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 
Emerged  the  deeper  indigo  (as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost), 
While  the  last  gleaming  of  refracted  lights 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away." 

If  anyone  were  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  imperative  need  of  color  study  in 
grammar  schools,  continuation  schools, 
and    junior    high    schools,    he    should 


experiment  with  the  superb  lines 
quoted  above — from  Thomson — in  a 
lesson  similar  to  one  taught  by  the 
writer  to  her  different  groups  of  girls 
and  boys,  all  of  whom  were  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
enrolled  in  a  ninth  year  class. 

The  stanza  was  clearly  written  on  a 
blackboard  in  front  of  the  pupils  and 
after  having  been  read  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  teacher,  it  was  very  sympathet- 
ically analyzed,  the  class  taking  part  in 
the  work  and  responding  eagerly  enough 
to  questions  about  the  verbal  content 
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which  in  this  stanza  is  so  rich  as  to  af- 
ford abundant  opportunities  for  what 
any  lover  of  the  English  language  would 
have  to  call  "a  rare  treat."  The 
charming  connotations  of  the  descriptive 
words  called  up  entrancing  associations 
with  other  exquisite  bits  of  poetry  and 
with  lovely  landscapes  by  Turner, 
Millet,  Le  Breton,  Puvis  de  Charannes. 
During  the  entire  lesson  the  enthusiasm 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  the  teacher 
quite  naturally  feeling  altogether  de- 
lighted with  the  fulness  of  the  response 
to  Thomson's  compelling  lines.  When 
at  last  Hhe  fainting  violet'  had  died 
away,  this  question  was  put  to  the  class: 

"What  picture  3o  these  hues  from 
Thomson  create  for  the  mental  eye?" 

Numerous  answers  more  or  less  wide 
of  the  mark  were  given  till  at  last  the 
question  was  urged  in  even  plainer 
terms! 

"What  does  the  stanza  actually 
suggest?  What  thing  did  the  poet  have 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  lines?" 

In  only  two  of  the  ten  classes  did  the 
pupils  discover  that  the  word  rainbow 
(or  spectrum)  was  the  answer  desired. 
(Mr.  Gradgrind,  of  course,  would  have 
been  deeply  pained  by  the  appalling 
display  of  ignorance.)  As  for  the 
astonished  teacher,  she  realized  philo- 
sophically that  the  ten  classes — groping 
in  darkness,  poetically  and  artistically 
speaking — needed  then  and  there,  above 
all  other  things,  an  intensive  study  of 
color.  It  was  just  such  a  study,  in  fact, 
that  she  had  prepared  for  them,  using 
the  beautiful  lines  of  poetry  as  an 
inspiring  prelude  to  a  new  color  chart, 
the  twelve  color  spectnmi  showing 
primaries,  binaries,  and  analogous  colors. 

This  chart  made  by  each  pupil  for 
himself  proved  a  most  valuable  exercise, 


not  only  in  acquainting  certain  pupils 
with  the  bare  facts  of  color  composition 
and  rdation  but  in  creating  within  tham 
a  sympathetic  intimacy  with  the  color 
scale  in  its' 'infinite  range"  and  intimacy 
of  immeasurable  value  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  nar- 
row visioned  utiUtarian  may  demand: 
"Why  waste  good  materials  in  the 
manufactiu^  of  so  many  charts?  Why 
not  have  just  one  good  chart — expressly 
printed  for  the  purpose — hanging  up 
before  the  pupils  all  time?" 

The  question  recalls  the  extraordinary 
pleasure  Peter  Ibbetsen  foimd  at  the 
piano  where  he  could  merely  feel  his 
way — as  it  were — ^into  the  entrance- 
ments  of  beautiful  melodies.  Could 
the  printed  chart  in  a  thousand  years  do 
for  any  boy  or  girl  what  the  actual 
creation  of  the  twelve  color  spectrum 
can  do  for  him  in  the  course  of  a  one- 
hour  lesson?  Should  any  teacher  feel 
doubtful  about  the  answer,  let  her  look 
for  herself  in  the  pages  of  "Music  and 
Morals"  where  the  far-seeing  author 
(Haweis)  endeavors  to  prove  to  us  that 
there  is,  in  truth,  a  color  scale  whose 
jvondrous  tones  deUght  ear  and  soul 
just  as  much  as  do  the  ravishing  notes 
from  piano,  harp,  or  violin,  or  from  the 
incomp&rable  voice  of  GalU-Curci. 

What  delicacy  of  perception  was  dis- 
played in  some  of  those  charts!  The 
boy  who  worked  with  Uttle  heed  and 
who,  therefore,  produced  a  chart  whose 
color  tones  were  marred  as  a  result  of 
crude  mixing  of  paints  or,  perhaps,  of 
clumsy,  uncontrolled  technique  in 
application  of  the  color  to  the  pax>er 
was  chagrined  (to  his  f utiu'e  profit)  when 
he  beheld  the  exquisite  color  tones  of 
some  of  his  neighbors.  There  was  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  results 
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achieved  and  it  interested  the  pupils 
mightily  and  convinced  them,  too, 
when  they  were  shown  that  the  varia? 
tions  of  tones  in  their  color  charts  bore  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  variations  of 
tone-color  that  they  could  readily 
detect  in  the  singing  of  the  scale  by 
many  different  qualities  of  voices — 
from  the  crude,  imperfect  notes  of  the 
untutored  to  the  divinely  inspired  and 
inspiring  gems  of  tone  from  the  throat 
of  Caruso  or  of  Tetrazzini. 

Further  results  of  the  spectrum  lesson 
were  shown  subsequently  in  the  color- 
work  in  original  design,  much  of  which 
proved  conclusively  to  the  teacher  that 
the  pupils  who  had  mastered  the  chart 
had  acquired  a  fine  feeling  for  color  that 
would  remain  with  them  through  life  to 
serve  them  not  merely  where  they  had  to 
choose  color  but  where  they  foimd 
themselves  face  to  face  with  an  oppor- 


tunity to  enjoy  a  color  creation.  Some 
of  these  pupils  now  go  volimtarily  to 
the  artistic  flower  shops,  to  the  rug 
emporiums,  to  the  shops  where  dishes 
and  bric-a  brae  are  sold,  above  all  to  the 
pictiu^  galleries  where  color  is  seen  in  its 
most  alluring  guise — ^in  portrait  or  in 
landscape.  Certain  pupils  with  greater 
initiative  that  others  have  ventured 
farther  afield  and  are  now  exploring 
libraries  in  search  of  illustrated  books 
upon  the  master-colorists  among  the 
races  of  the  past  and  among  the  art- 
loving  peoples  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  every 
teacher  who  presided  over  the  creation 
of  the  spectrum  charts  that  the  lessons 
devoted  to  the  careful  study  of  color 
in  the  public  schools  will  be  as  "meat 
and  drink"  to  the  soul  of  the  developing  / 
boy  or  girl. 


The  Poet  and  Perspective 


DOROTHY  G.  RICE 


DID  you  ever  think  how  much  the 
poets  help  us  to  teach  perspective 
and  landscape  composition? 

Here  are  four  quotations  which  have 
been  used  repeatedly  in  the  High  School 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  the  method  by 
which  the  pupils  appUed  the  laws 
of  perspective  almost  unconsciously. 
Doubtless  this  work  could  be  done  in 
lower  grades,  but  we  found  it  well 
adapted  to  entering  classes. 

The  first  is  from  Bryant : 

''For  frost  shall  sheet  the  pools  again, 
Again  the  blustering  East  shall  blow, 

Wlnri  a  white  tempest  through  the  g)en 
And  load  the  pines  with  snow.  *' 


The  second  is  from  Whittier's  "Tent 
on  the  Beach": 

''Southward  stretched  a  plain 
Of  salt  grass,  with  a  river  winding  down 
Sail  whitened,  and  beyond  the  steeples  of  the 
town.'* 

The   third   is  also    Whittier's    "In 
School  Days" : 

"Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road 

*    *    * 

Long  years  ago>  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting; 
lit  up  its  western  window-panes 
And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting." 

Longfellow  in  "Afternoon  in  Febru- 
ary "gave  us  this: 
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"The  day  is  ending, 

The  night  descending, 
The  Marsh  is  frozen, 

The  river  dead. 
Through  clouds  Uke  ashes 

The  red  sun  flashes, 
On  village  wndows 

That  glimmer  red.  '* 

'"For  frost  shall  sheet  the  pools 
again. '    What  time  of  year  is  it?" 

"Winter/'  chorused  the  class. 

"  If  we  illustrate  this  verse,what  must 
we  have  in  the  picture?  A  pool?  Yes, 
and  what  else?  Trees?  What  kind  of 
trees?" 

"  Pine  trees. " 

"What  else?" 

"Snow,  lots  of  it,"  shouts  one. 

"Yes,  you  know  the  kind.  'Loads 
the  pines  with  snow.'  WeVe  had  an 
example  of  it  this  winter,  haven't  we? 
You  say  we  must  have  a  pool.  Well, 
here  is  my  frame  (drawing  an  oblong 
upon  the  blackboard)  and  here  is  my 
pool."  The  class  smiles  audibly. 
"Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"It's  a  moon,  not  a  pool?  It  does  not 
lie  flat,  does  it?  Just  stands  on  end  like 
a  hoop.    Who  can  tell  me  what  to  do?  " 

(Increased  circulation  of  air  caused 
by  waving  of  hands.) 

"Well?" 

"You  should  draw  an  eclipse." 

"But  you  criticised  my  pool  for  being 
moon  and  eclipse  applies  to  the  moon. 
You  mean — that's  it,  Mary,  an  elUpse. 
How  shall  I  show  the  pool  is  not  in  the 
sky?    Hazel  Brown?" 

"You  must  draw  an  horizon  line 
(Hazel  has  taken  painting  lessons)  and 
it  musn't  be  in  the  middle  because  we 
don't  like  to  have  things  divided  in 
halves. " 

Horizon  defined  and  the  line  placed, 
we  proceed.     "Notice  that  the  verse 


says:  'Whirl  a  white  tempest  through 
the  glen.'  A  glen  is  a  sheltered,  wooded 
place,  so  I  >  must  have  several  trees. 
Suppose  I  have  a  group  here  by  the 
pool — I  want  some  farther  away.  Shall 
I  make  them  equally  tall?  How  about 
telegraph  poles  as  you  look  down  the 
street?  " 

Pupils  agree  that  they  look  shorter. 

"But  it  is  snowing  hard.  Will  the 
trees  in  the  distance  show  as  plainly?" 

Thus  we  discover  that  size  diminishes 
and  values  decrease  with  distance  for  we 
recall  smnmer  as  well  as  winter  dis- 
tances. , 

For  expression  of  this  landscape  we 
like  dark  gray  paper,  Chinese  white  and 
charcoal  gray;  and  though  our  first 
attempt  at  bare  trees  may  look  like  poles 
with  kindUng  wood  nailed  to  them,  the 
results  are  frequently  charmingly  atmos- 
pheric and  well  composed. 

Next  we  try  the  verse  from  Whittier, 
to  evolve  a  winding  river  from  what  at 
first  more  nearly  resembles  a  ladder.  By 
observation  of  the  actual  horizon  Une 
from  the  window,  we  learn  that  it  is 
always  at  the  level  of  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  So  that  our  marsh  may 
appear  level  wi  lightly  place  a  line  to 
represent  the  observer  and  make  the 
horizon  line  come  at  his  eye  level. 
Then  we  note  that  the  river  is  "sail 
whitened,"  so  remembering  how  pro- 
portionally tall  the  mast  of  a  sailboat 
seems,  we  carry  that  of  the  nearest  boat 
well  above  the  horizon. 

Then  again  remembering  the  tele- 
graph poles,  we  make  a  mast  farther 
down  the  river  shorter,  and  the  others 
increasingly  short  as  they  approach  the 
distant  horizon.  Spires  and  distant 
houses  become  interesting  crosses  of  flat 
tones. 
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This  verse  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for 
color.  Now  for  the  third  verse,  which 
is  a  favorite — "Still  sits  the  school- 
house  by  the  road." 

Of  course,  many  pupils  learn  conver- 
gence and  fore-shortening  in  the  grades, 
but  just  as  many  do  not  or  forget  what 
they  have  learned.  But  they  all  recall 
that  the  rails  of  a  receding  track  appear 
to  meet  at  a  distant  point  (readily 
located  at  the  horizon);  and  in  their 
zeal  to  create  a  landscape,  they  quickly 
learn  to  make  eaves,  ridge  poles  and 
window  sills  harmonize.  And  the 
emphasis  on  low  eaves  eliminates  that 
awful,  two-story  structure  with  the 
curly  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney 
which  persists  from  the  primary  grade  up. 

Notice  that  the  verse  says,  "  Lit  up  its 
western  window  panes."  If  you  show 
the  windows  there  is  no  chance  for  old 
Sol  with  his  bristling  rays  to  appear  in 
the  picture. 

A  similar  effect  of  illumination, 
although  a  more  difficult  problem  in 
perspective,  is  found  in  the  last  verse. 
Here  a  fine  opportunity  is  given  to  show 
an  ascending  or  descending  street  with 
its  row  of  houses. 

This  may  be  made  quite  entertaining. 
Mr.  Jones  Uves  in  the  first  house  well  up 
the  hill.  The  gable  end  faces  the 
street.    Mr.  Brown  lives  next  door,  with 


just  space  for  the  milkman  to  pass 
between  the  houses.  Both  houses  are 
alike,  but  Mr,  Brown's  is  farther  away — 
therefore?  Yes,  shorter — but  look  out! 
The  peak  of  the  roof  is  really  in  the 
middle  but  remember  our  telegraph 
poles;  they  are  really  the  same  distance 
apart,  but  they  look  nearer  and  nearer 
together.  Good!  Then  we  shall  make 
the  nearer  half  of  our  house  the  wider. 
The  street  descends  quite  rapidly  before 
we  come  to  Mrs.  Smith's  house,  so  that 
Jenny  Brown  from  her  bedroom  can 
look  over  the  roof  of  Mary  Smith's 
house  and  see  the  horizon.  Let  us 
locate  the  line  at  once.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
a  gambrel  roof  on  her  house,  and  we  can 
see  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  We  must  be 
careful  to  make  the  ridge  pole  slant 
toward  the  horizon,  because  the  back  of 
the  house  is  farther  awav  than  the 
front,  just  as  we  made  the  sailboats 
shorter  as  they  approached  the  horizon. 
We  have  plenty  of  room  beyond  Mrs. 
Smith's  house  to  show  the  marsh  and 
the  river  winding  toward  the  distant 
woods. 

Pupils  will  need  considerable  help 
on  work  of  this  kind.  But  landscape 
composition  gives  them  more  genuine 
satisfaction  than  any  other  subject  and 
search  in  your  poetry  books  will  doubt- 
less give  you  abundant  inspiration. 


The  Vanishing  Point 


I  wouldn't  walk  upon  the  bridge, 

I  wouldn't,  no,  not  I; 
I'm  sure  I've  quite  made  up  my  mind, — 

And  shall  I  tell  you  why? 


I  saw  a  man  be^  to  walk 
Across  the  bridge  to-day 

And  all  the  while  he  small,  grew. 
In  such  a  funny  way. 


I  watched  him  till  he  grew  so  small, — 

And  then  just  disappear! 
I'm  not  a-gomg  to  try,  no,  sir! 

It  must  feel  very  queer! 


— WUhelmina  Seegmiller 
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Silhouettes  and  Modeling 

JEAN  O'BREIN 


LEARN  to  make  silhouettes, — it 
will  train  your  eyes  and  your  hands, 
and  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  and 
your  friends.  At  first,  while  you  are  in 
the  beginner's  class,  use  any  paper  you 
can  find  at  home;  get  your  neighbors  to 
save  some  for  you;  yellow  wrapping 
paper  is  very  good,  or  the  stiff  grey 
paper  used  by  some  large  stores  for  their 
packages. 

Of  course,  the  thing  to  learn  is  to  use 
your  scissors  as  the  draftsman  uses  his 
Pencil.  When  you  cut  out  a  figure,  you 
are  really  drawing  it,  so  to  speak,  only 
you  are  following  its  outlines  with 
cissors  instead  of   a  pencil  or  charcoal. 

However,  if  you  feel  timid  about 
attempting  to  cut  out,  first  draw  your 
figure  in  pencil  and  then  cut  it  out. 
Use  simple  forms  first,  still  life  prefera- 
bly, so  that  you  may  not  be  troubled  by 
any  motion  on  the  part  of  your  model. 
Having  drawn  it  with  your  pencil, 
correct  the  outlines  with  your  scissors, 
in  this  way  learning  to  wield  your  tool 
cleverly.  At  first,  you  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  turn  your  paper  without 
spoiling  your  silhouette  or  forgetting 
the  particular  bit  of  modeling  you 
wanted  to  catch;  but  after  a  while,  when 
you  have  learned  attention  and  con- 
centration, you  will  be  able  to  turn  both 
paper  and  scissors  freely  without  any 
injury  to  your  idea  or  your  silhouette. 

Generally,  silhouettes  are  begun  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  if  it  is  of  a  person, 
but  I  have  seen  excellent  ones  made  by 
"cut-out  artists"  who  began  at  the 
feet.  You  may  suit  yourself  about 
where  you  begin — the  main  thing  is  to 


be  sure  to  finish.  Beginnings  are 
easier  than  finishings.  After  you  have 
cut  the  entire  outline  out  of  paper,  hold 
is  up  about  level  with  your  eyes  and 
compare  it  with  the  model;  then,  witJi 
great  care,  correct  it  with  your  scissors. 
When  it  is  as  good  as  you  can  make  it, 
mount  it  on  a  cardboard  with  just  a 
little  photographer's  paste  at  top  and 
bottom. 

If  your  eye  is  very  faulty,  gauge  the 
proportions  carefully,  holding  up  your 
pencil  or  a  plumb-Une  vertically  and 
measuring  the  size  of  one  part  in  rela- 
tion to  another;  then,  holding  the  pencil 
horizontally,  gauge  your  distances  that 
way  also.  When  in  doubt  about  curves 
which  seem  to  be  wrong  although  you 
can't  see  why,  look  carefully  at  the 
model  and,  with  your  finger,  draw  the 
outUne  in  the  air  as  it  appears  to  be.  Do 
this  several  times  and  then,  while  the 
impression  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  take 
up  your  scissors  and  cut  it  out  on  your 
paper. 

After  you  have  progressed  so  that 
your  silhouettes  are  fairly  good,  fold 
your  paper  double  so  that  when  you  cut 
two  silhouettes  will  be  produced.  Later 
when  your  work  is  really  good,  cut  four 
so  that  your  models  may  have  a  collec- 
tion; or  you  may  keep  one  yourself,  and 
thus  have  a  record  of  your  own  progre^. 
If  you  keep  the  silhouettes,  4)laee 
beneath  each  the  name  of  the  model,  the 
date,  and  if  you  Uke,  the  time  si>ent 
upon  the  work. 

Animals  are  excellent  models  for  sil- 
houettes, but  at  first  you  must  wait 
until  Pussy  falls  asleep  for  you  would 
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find  an  action  silhouette  too  difficult. 
Horses  are  interesting  to  cut  out  and,  as 
they  often  stand  fairly  still,  they  are  not 
very  hard  to  get.  Cows  are  good,  too, 
and  sheep,  while  dogs  are  excellent. 

If  you  have  some  small  casts,  like 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
or  a  cupid,  these  are  excellent  models 
for  silhouetting,  first,  because  they  are 
beautiful  and  therefore  worthy  of  your 
attention  and  all  the  skill  you  can 
acquire;  second,  because  they  are 
modelled  with  great  art  and  the  copying 
of  them  will  teach  you  how  to  get  what 
artists  call  "character"  into  your  work 
— ^what  they  mean  is  spirit,  freedom, 
and  imagination,  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  get,  it  is  well  to  attempt 
it  from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  can 
make  a  fine  copy  of  a  Greek  statue,  but 
you  must  try.  However,  if  you  feel 
discouraged  sometimes,  suppose  you 
try  to  make  some  comic  cut-outs — only 
remember  that  in  these,  too,  you  must 
have  "  character  "  or  your  work  is  worth- 
less. You  may  exaggerate  some 
pecuUarity — say,  a  long;  or  high,  square 
shoulders;  or  fatness;  or  leanness — but 
you  must  not  do  it  clumsily.  The 
exaggeration  must  make  your  cut-out 
look  more  Uke  the  model  than  your  sil- 
houette would  look  without  the  hmnor- 
ous  touch.  For  instance,  suppose  you 
were  attempting  a  silhouette  of  Roose- 
elt  and  you  couldn*t  make  it  Uvely. 
Well,  Roosevelt  wouldn't  want  a  sil- 
houette which  was  deadly.  So  you'd 
sit  down  and  try  to  put  life,  character, 
into  it.  If  it  were  a  profile  view,  you 
might  with  your  scissors  open  his  mouth 
and  show  his  teeth  in  a  "delighted" 
smile;  if  it  were  a  full  front  and  you 
couldn't  do  anything  to  the  figure  itself. 


you  might  extend  one  arm  and  have  it 
waving  a  "rough  rider"  hat  over  his 
head. 

You  are  not  obUged  to  stick  too 
closely  to  the  out-lines  if  you  can  make 
snappier  silhouettes  by  straying  away 
from  them  occasionally.  From  the 
beginning  learn  to  keep  yoiu"  scissors  in 
your  hand,  from  the  moment  you  begin 
until  you  consider  your  work  finished. 
It  is  best  to  cut  out  your  silhouette 
paying  attention  mostly  to  the  pro- 
portions, and  then,  when  it  is  released 
from  the  rest  of  the  paper,  it  is  easier  to 
finish  by  improving  the  outUne.  After 
you  feel  sure  of  your  work,  you  will  want 
black  paper.  As  to  the  scissors,  any 
kind  will  do  but  large  ones  are  perhaps 
best. 

If  you  cut  out  well,  probably  you  will 
be  good  at  modeUng.  For  this  you  may 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  plasticine,  or 
you  may  use  beeswax  if  you  have  some. 
I  have  seen  a  boy  of  eight  make  an 
excellent  little  elephant  of  beeswax 
without  any  art  training  and  with  only 
a  few  minutes  correction  on  my  part. 
It  was  so  good  an  elephant  that  when  be 
placed  it  trimnphantly  on  his  father's 
desk,  that  gentleman  mistook  the  object 
for  an  ivory  elephant.  And  the  boy's 
only  model  was  a  little  magazine  picture 
of  an  elephant. 

You  may  make  a  fairly  good  modeling 
paste  with  flour  and  water,  cooked  for  a 
few  minutes.  This  has  the  fault  of  not 
keeping  well;  but  I  have  seen  some  very 
good  imitation  cakes  made  with  it  and 
afterward  colored  to  look  like  chocolate 
and  orange  layer  cakes,  and  I  have  seen 
apples  modeled  too,  and  painted  after- 
ward, and  oranges  and  bananas.  But 
clay  is  the  best  thing  for  anyone  who 
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wants  to  do  much  modeling.  Next  to 
this  comes  plasticine. 

One  simple  medimn  for  modeling  is, 
remember,  sand.  If  you  Uve  by  the  sea 
you  have  a  medium  for  all  the  modeling 
you  want  to  do;  all  you  need  is  water 
from  the  ocean  to  wet  your  sand.  Mud, 
in  spite  of  its  messiness,  is  also  a  very 
fine  modeling  medimn — really  better 
than  sand,  but  I  fear  you  will  have  to  go 
where  your  relatives  cannot  see  you  if 
you  want  to  be  a  mud-modeler.  I  am 
sure  the  cave-boys,  and  maybe  the  cave- 
men and  women  and  girls,  loved  to 
model  in  mud. 

Sometimes  you  can  model  cunning 
Uttle  ducks,  cats,  etc.,  from  the  wax 
which  drips  from  Christmas  candles,  but 
they  appear  only  once  a  year. 

When  your  eyes  are  in  doubt  in 
modeling,  touch  your  model's  face  or 
hand  to  be  sure.  For  in  modehng  you 
must  get  what  you  can  feel,  as  well  as 
what  you  can  see. 

Of  course,  it  is  much  easier  to  model 
objects  which  you  can  see  "in  the 
round";  that  is,  which  you  can  see  from 
all  sides.  Some  modeling  is,  of  course 
done  in  relief;  that  is,  against  a  back- 
ground. The  latter  is  really  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  than  the  former.  To  model 
from  a  flat  picture,  as  the  eight-year 
old  boy  did,  is  quite  an  achievement. 

If  your  model  has  an  arm  or  leg 
extended,  this  may  need  support,  as  may 
the  trunk  of  the  figure.  So  before  you 
touch  your  plasticine,  or  other  medium, 
you  make  a  sort  of  skeleton  in  the  proper 
proportion,  which  is  called  an  armature. 
For  life  size  sculptm^  this  is  often  made 
of  lead-pipe;  but  for  small  things,  a 
clothespin  or  some  sticks  fastened  into 
position  with  wire  or  cord,  will  do. 

This  done,  you  pile  on  plasticine  imtil 
your  model  is  the  size  you  want  it  to  be. 


Sculptors  take  the  proportion  of  curves 
with  an  instrument  called  a  caliper, 
somewhat  like  a  big  compass,  but  you 
may  use  the  calipers  Nature  has  given 
you.  Hold  out  your  hand,  curving  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  around  the  curve 
you  are  trying  to  copy  and  then  com- 
pare with  your  work  as  you  have 
modeled  it.  To  get  the  relative  verti«d 
and  horizontal  positions  of  various  parts, 
use  a  ruler,  pencil,  plumb  line,  or  your 
extended  fingers. 

For  modeling  tools,  use  a  hairpin  or 
orangewood  stick  for  small  work,  and,  of 
course,  your  fingers.  Small  work  is 
probably  the  only  kind  you  will  do,  and 
it  can  be  made  just  as  beautiful  as  1^^ 
work,  with  skill. 

For  slicing  off,  where  you  have  too 
much,  use  your  hairpin — the  curved 
part;  for  putting  on  where  you  haven't 
enough,  use  yoiu*  fingers,  patting,  rub- 
bing in  and  smoothing  over,  using  every 
kind  of  movement  imaginable  almost  as 
if  you  were  kneading  bread.  The 
orangewood  sticks  are  excellent  for  very 
small  places  and  to  make  Uttle  lines  or 
grooves  such  as  are  found  aroiud  eyes 
or  nostrils  or  perhaps  Uttle  hollows  in 
smaU  hands. 

It  is  harder  for  a  beginner  to  see 
curves  correctly  than  to  see  other  lines 
as  they  are,  so  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
some  very  simple  forms,  such  as  a  bunch 
of  grapes  or  some  pears  or  perhaps  a 
spray  of  blossoms. 

If  you  happen  to  get  a  very  fine  piece 
of  work  and  the  family  thinks  it  worth 
preserving,  you  may  have  it  molded  in 
plaster  and  make  more  than  one  copy. 
There  are  many  shops  where  plaster- 
casts  are  made,  but  the  casts  are  not 
very  cheap  and  you'd  want  to  do  ver>' 
good  work  before  you  indulged  in 
them. 
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Restoring  Wax  Painting  to  the  Practical  Arts 


J.  E.  CHURCH,  JR. 


PAINTING  in  wax,  known  techni- 
cally as  encaicsiicj  won  its  primacy 
as  a  meduim  of  expression  early  in  the 
development  of  classical  art,  but  was 
forced  to  relinquish  its  rank  to  water 
colors  and  oils  because  of  the  diflBculty 
of  applying  the  wax,  which  had  first  to 
be  laid  on  and  then  "burned"  or  fused 
into  place. 

Although  encaustic  was  finally  dis- 
carded, its  fundamental  excellence  of 
maintaining  the  freshness  and  depth  of 
its  colors  was  was  never  acquired  by  its 
rivals,  for  water  colors  persistently  dry 
lighter  and  duller  and  even  oils  grow 
dull  with  age.  Consequently,  its  recent 
restoration  to  usefulness  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  its  one  weakness  has  given  no 
little  satisfaction  to  workers  in  the 
practical  arts. 

This  elimination  came  to  pass  in- 
directly through  the  development  of 
crayons  for  school  use.  For  wax, 
despite  its  resistance  to  blending  or 
toning  down  by  the  usual  process  of 
rubbing  in,  was  still  preferred  as  a  dry 
medium  to  either  pastel  or  charcoal 
whose  colors  easily  "crocked,"  and 
commercial  products  of  wax  or  the 
cheaper  paraffin  have  entered  the  mar- 
ket under  such  trade  names  as  Crayola, 
Crayograph,  Crayonet,  Painting  Stick 
and  others. 

The  practical  results,  however,  were 
so  unsatisfactory  because  of  resistance 
to  blending,  that  Professor  Katherine 
Lewers  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
made  diligent  search  for  some  solvent 
adapted  to  crayons.  This  she  finally 
found  in  kerosene,  gasoline,  or  turpen- 


tine appUed  to  the  material  upon  which 
the  colors  are  to  be  laid  and  absorbed 
from  it  by  the  crayons. 

Thus  by  the  mere  process  of  over- 
laying and  rubbing  in,  a  few  crayons  of 
standard  colors  will  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  any  delicate  shade. 

Of  the  solvents  proposed  kerosene  is 
much  the  best,  for  it  evaporates  more 
slowly  than  the  others.  Indeed,  a  sheet 
wet  with  kerosene  will  remain  sufficient- 
ly moist  to  permit  drawing  for  an  hour 
or  more  before  re-wetting  becomes 
necessary.  If  the  kerosene  is  "Pearl 
Oil"  in  quality,  it  will  readily  dry  out 
and  leave  the  sheet  white  and  odorless. 

The  technique  is  simple.  Wet  the 
sheet  only  on  the  back  and  lay  it  on  a 
cloth  during  drawing.  Unlike  fresco, 
the  sketch  can  be  left  uncompleted  for 
months  and  then  by  rewetting  the 
sheet  it  can  be  continued. 

To  prevent  the  small  particles  of  wax 
from  gathering  dust,  varnish  very  much 
thinned  with  alcohol  or  turpentine  can 
be  used  to  coat  the  wax  without  leaving 
a  glaze. 

A  substitute  plan,  in  case  the  picture 
is  to  be  finished  immediately,  is  to  mix 
linseed  oil  with  the  kerosene  wash.  The 
kerosene  is  a  solvent  for  the  wax,  while 
the  linseed  oil  mixes  slightly  with  the 
pigments,  thus  furnishing  a  harder, 
smoother  surface  and  preventing  flak- 
ing. Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  varnished 
surface,  the  particles  of  wax  do  not 
gather  dust.  The  only  objection  to  this 
substitute  is  that  the  sheet  becomes  a 
little  more  transparent,  and  its  tint 
changes  from  white  to  cream.   However, 
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this  color  is  pleasing,  and  in  the  case  of 
paintings  the  sheet  is  so  completely 
covered  with  pigment  that  no  discolora- 
tion from  the  linseed  oil  is  visible. 

Still  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
combining  kerosene  and  resin  dissolved 
in  turpentine  in  the  proportions  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  dissolved  resin  to  one- 
half  pint  of  kerosene.  The  resin  gives 
the  paper  more  adhesiveness,  thus 
causing  it  to  take  more  color  and  get 
more  body. 

To  obtain  the  best  effects,  only 
crayons  made  from  piu^  white  beeswax 
and  dry  artists'  colors  should  be  used 
and  these  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  ordinary  commercial  crayons  made 
from  paraffin  and  aniline  dyes.  For  the 
latter  lack  body  to  fill  the  interstices  of 
the  paper  and  also  lack  coloring  power 
and  permanency.  Indeed,  pure  wax 
crayons  are  indispensable  for  serious 
work. 

Professor  Lewers  offers  the  following 
recipe  to  guide  intending  manufactiu^rs: 

1.  Combine  equal  quantities  of  pure  white 
beeswax  and  tallow,  the  latter  being  obtained 
preferably  by  utilizing  tallow  candles. 

2.  From  this  material,  form  the  crayons 
desired  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  it  with 
similar  quantities  of  dry  artists'  colors,  as  zinc 


white,  cadmium  yellow  and  orange,  permanent 
green,  etc.  This  is  readily  done  by  stirring  the 
colors  in  fine  powder  form  into  the  melted  tal- 
low and  wax  and  then  pouring  into  sections  d 
glass  tubing,  previously  immersed  in  strong 
soap  suds  and  then  set  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
water  to  congeal  the  wax.  The  crayons  are 
thus  easily  pushed  out  of  the  glass  tubes. 

To  sharpen  the  crayons,  heat  the  ends  in  a 
flame,  as  of  a  candle  or  match,  and  mold  into 
the  desired  shape  with  the  fingers. 

3.  Mixed  colors  can  be  made  by  combining 
the  dry  powders  before  stirring  them  into  the 
melted  tallow  and  wax.  However,  aimilar 
effects  can  be  readily  produced  on  the  sheet  by 
overlaying  with  the  various  crayons. 

As  thus  perfected,  wax  painting 
attains  the  softness  of  pastel  and  the 
depth  of  oil,  and,  as  a  medium,  becomes 
less  defective  than  either.  However,  it 
can  be  applied  only  to  materials  which 
will  readily  absorb  the  solvent,  such 
as  paper,  unglazed  canvas,  and  soft 
leather.  The  wood  panels  of  ancient 
days  would  be  wholly  ineflBcient  because 
of  their  hardness,  though  some  tyi>es  of 
soft,  porous  woods  might  serve. 

Whether  wax  painting  shall  regain  its 
original  prestige  or  not,  its  use  in  schools, 
where  a  dry  medium  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  wet  and  where  numberless 
changes  must  be  made,  is  of  first  impor- 
tance in  teaching  color  appreciation. 


Egyptian  Encaustic  Painting 

The  Egyptian  and  Grecian  artists  during  the  Greco-Roman  period  in  Egypt 
produced  portraits  for  placing  upon  the  mummies.  These  mimmiy  portraits,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  found  in  Fayum,  Egypt,  were  produced  by  the  mixing 
of  mineral  colors  with  bee's  wax  and  while  in  a  warm  and  soft  stage  applied  with  a 
spatula.  The  freshness  and  permanency  of  the  colors  of  these  portraits,  2,000 
years  old,  when  viewed  in  our  museums  today  are  a  surprise  to  the  artist  who 
works  with  present  day  mediums  that  are  not  permanent.  Mummy  portraits 
were  also  painted  in  tempera  made  by  mixing  dry  color  with  white  of  egg  or 
with  fig  juice. 
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VACATION.  The  school  year  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  The  majority  of  children  bring  home 
the  books  and  material  left  over,  place  on  the 
shelf;  forgetting  school  imtil  the  bells  ring  in 
September.  It  is  true  some  read  through  the 
summer  and  a  rest  seems  necessary,  yet  if  a 
child  is  fond  of  music,  the  study  is  not  discon- 
tinued. The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  is 
to  devote  a  little  more  time  because  of  nothing 
else  to  do.    Now  what  about  drawing? 

I  feel  that  if  the  subject  is  presented  as  it 
should  be  during  the  school  year  the  average 
child  will  not  be  satisfied  to  relinquish  the 
study  of  drawing  simply  because  vacation  has 
come.  One  effort  of  a  student  unassisted  will 
count  far  more  than  those  in  the  school  room 
under  a  director's  supervision.  It  may  be 
suggested  to  the  children  in  a  most  helpful  way. 

Firtt — ^The  placing  of  the  picture  whether  it 
be  landscape  or  still  life. 

Second — If  pencil  is  used;  the  method  or 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  two  or  three  tones 
and  harmony  of  stroke. 

Third — Impress  on  the  minds  of  all  grades 
the  simplicity  of  your  subject.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  objects  included  in  a  sketch  that 
insures  the  success  of  the  effort  but  the  way  it  is 
handled. 

In  many  schools  pupils  are  given  the  privilege 
of  adding  a  percent  to  the  general  average  of  the 
school  year  by  reading  a  given  Ust  of  books. 
Could  we  not  add  to  the  general  average  per- 
cent in  drawing  if  our  students  were  willing  to 
return  to  school  with  a  number  of  sketches 
acceptable  to  the  teachers  of  the  various  grades 
or  the  teacher  of  that  particular  branch? 

In  so  arranging  the  work,  it  would  enable 
those  who  are  sincere  in  the  study  to  excell 
beyond  those  who  are  not. 

Ellen  Boner  Rixer, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

A  VACATION  TOY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 
is  described  by  Anna  M.  Cowlin,  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  Adams,  Massachusetts,  as 
follows: 

The  head  of  the  horse  is  made  of  wall  board. 


The  pattern  is  traced  on  the  board  and  cut  out 
with  a  coping  Saw.  The  wheels  are  made  of 
wood  from  any  box  and  have  a  5-inch  diameter. 
The  block  in  the  center  measures  2^  inches  by 
2yi  inches  by  10  inches.  The  wheels  are 
attached  with  rivets  and  a  washer  on  each  side. 
A  broom  handle  is  glued  into  a  hole  bored  in  the 
block.  Saw  a  slit  in  the  other  end  about  2 
inches  deep  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  wall 
board.  A  small  bolt  with  a  nut  holds  the  head 
fijmly.  The  wheels  and  pole  are  enameled 
a  bright  red  and  the  head  white  with  black 
harness.  This  horse  is  ridden  astride  and  is  a 
jolly  companion  for  any  boy  during  his  summer 
vacation. 

TO  COPY  OR  NOT  TO  COPY  is  a  question 
for  which  many  teachers  argue  pro  and  con. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  copying  has  its  benefits 
in  school  teaching  as  well  as  its  defects. 
Copying  is  a  good  thing  but  every  good  thing 
can  be  abused.  Many  of  our  prominent  artists 
have  copied  old  masters  and  certain  techniques 
can  be  arrived  at  by  no  better  methods  than  by 
copying.  After  Wm.  Chase's  death  an  exhibit 
was  shown  of  his  copies  made  from  the  galleries 
of  Europe,  and  every  artist  of  distinction  has 
made  sensible  beneficial  copies  sometime  or 
other  from  art  work  that  he  has  admired. 

If  a  teacher  finds  that  it  will  help  a  student 
to  produce  better  pen  lines  by  copying  a  section 
or  the  whole  of  a  Pennell  or  Booth,  or  that  the 
cramped  tight  brush  work  of  another  will  be 
made  freer  by  the  copying  of  work  full  of 
spontaneity  and  life — ^well  that  is  the  way  to 
teach.  Its  not  after  all  what  the  pupil  has 
temporarily  on  paper  so  much,  as  what  he  has 
in  his  head.  Accidents  in  art  work  don't  mean 
near  as  much  as  the  work  that  can  be  done 
repeatedly,  meeting  up  to  an  achieved  standard. 

If  cop3ring  will  help  achieve  this  standard,  by 
all  means  copy  until  the  ability  has  been 
acquired.  Then  stop  copying  and  let  individ- 
uality and  personal  expression  mix  in  with  the 
facility  acquired  by  the  copying. 

If  we  visit  an  exhibition  of  school  work  and 
see  a  series  of  good  pen  or  wash  renderings. 
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copies,  and  so  labeled,  made  by  students  and 
they  are  well  done  we  respect  that  part  of  the 
exhibition  as  it  is  a  serious  study  problem  to 
copy  good  things  and  copy  them  well.  But 
if  the  wall  is  covered  with  meaningless  color 
subjects  from  mediocre  post-card  views  and 
the  copies  of  pen  subjects  are  full  of  glaring 
errors  and  then  labeled  with  the  student's  name 
we  naturally  will  conclude  that  the  students 
run  the  class  problems  or  that  the  teacher  does 
not  know  how  to  secure  the  most  good  out  of 
copy  work.  K  we  would  only  dare  to  give  to 
give  the  students  what  they  really  need  and 
make  those  needs  attractive,  we  wouldn't  find 
our  end-of-the-term  material  cluttered  up  with 
merely  attractive  color  things  that  look  big  to 
the  parents  and  those  who  don't  know,  while 


we  hopefully  pray  that  those  who  really 
know  will  be  too  busy  to  come  to  the  exhibition. 
Copy  work  done  sensibly  is  a  lot  better 
exhibition  work  than  much  of  the  original 
work  displayed.  There  must  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  each  copy — ^merely  copying  one 
thing  after  another  is  mere  waste  of  time  if 
the  reason  is  not  constantly  in  the  student's 
mind. 

SIMPLIFIED  ILLUSTRATION  METH- 
ODS for  children  are  valuable  and  immensely 
interesting.  Without  doubt  the  most  interest- 
ing single  illustration  in  this  issue  is  the  picture 
of  the  Pied  Piper  made  by  the  little  pupil 
of  Duluth,  Michigan,  under  Miss  Todd.  You 
can  fairly  feel  the   Piper  and  his  group   of 
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chamwd  rats  swinging  acroea  the  page.  Talk 
about  motion!  The  ultra-modemista  have 
miaeed  what  this  little  artist  has  achieved. 

And  then  take  the  groups  of  paper  mtH>utS 
of  vacation  pictures  by  the  pupils  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.  How  easily  the  white  fomu  tell 
their  story  and  how  pleasing  is  the  grouping. 
What  an  excellent  way  to  solve  good  composi- 
tion. How  complex,  we  often  become  in  our 
own  work.  What  a  calm  we  recogoiie  in  the 
simple  efforts  of  children's  art  work  when  com- 
pared with  the  turmoil  of  over  done  pro- 
fessional efforts.  We  surely  can  pin  much  by 
a  review  and  return  to  simple  beginnings. 


The  two  pages  from  Mr.  Newell's  btxik  for 
teachers  show  splendid  outline  studies.  There 
are  few  artists  who  can  draw  an  object  in  out- 
line only  and  leave  it  in  outline  and  have  it  weD 
done.  Watch  any  student  and  but  few  will  be 
found  whodon't  have  to  fuss  up  the  sketch  with 
shading  and  background  and  color.  The 
drawing  of  subjects  in  a  good  rendered  outline 
is  becoming  a  lost  art  in  America.  Thoe  b 
a  fine  drill  in  draughtsmanship  awaiting  every 
teacher  and  student  who  wilt  draw  the  tree 
or  scene  or  figure  in  outline  only.  You  can't 
smudge  with  an  outline  only.  Try  it  and  see 
what  fun  awaits  you. 
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Editorial  News  and  Comment 


JUNE  MEANS  THE  END  of  school  days 
until  September  and  the  last  number  of  Volume 
XX,  With  Volume  XXI,  commencing  in 
September,  the  School  Arts  will  become  of  age. 
Twenty-one  yeare  ago  it  commenced  a  useful 
life  under  the  care  and  encours^ment  of  art 
leaders  whose  progressive  and  advanced  vision 
has  placed  them  today  as  Americaa  leaders  of 
art.  Every  year  has  witnessed  the  selection  of 
School  Arte  Magasine  material  by  national  and 
federal  art  bureaus  as  representative  data  on 
art  education  in  America.  The  response  by 
teachers  and  students  to  the  editor's  request  for 
material  has  been  very  liberal.  The  publishers 
in  turn  responded  with  excellent  paper  and 
workmanship   with   color   inserts,    and   have 


placed  each  month  in  the  hands  of  over  ten 
thousand  readers  a  helpful  art  publication. 

As  I  recall  the  many  words  of  praise  and 
commendation  and  the  helpful  criticisms,  I  feel 
that  the  Magazine  has  a  host  of  good  wishers  and 
faithful  friends.  To  those  whose  work  during 
the  year  has  appeared  on  our  pages,  let  me  ask 
that  they  continue  sending  material.  To 
those  whose  work  has  not  appeared,  and  has 
not  been  returned  let  me  say  that  their  material 
is  being  held  for  use  in  the  issue  most  appro- 

Our  requirements  necessitating  making  up 
the  magasine  three  months  ahead  has  pre- 
vented the  printing  of  program  and  convention 
notices,  school  notes  and  matter  that  would  be 
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out  of  date  when  printed;  but  as  we  complete 
this  June  1921  issue  on  this  10th  day  of  April, 
we  wish  the  art  teachers  one  and  all  a  pleasant, 
restful,  profitable  summer  vacation. 

CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE?  Mr.  Leon 
Winslow,  Specialist  in  Drawing  and  Industrial 
Training,  Albany,  New  York,  will  appreciate 
your  response.  Let  us  all  respond  for  it  will 
help  our  own  profession. 

In  repl3ring  to  this  questionnaire,  kindly 
number  your  responses  to  the  questions. 

(1.)  Do  you  think  that  the  average  high 
school  pupil  in  the  first  year  of  the  general 
course  desires  to  devote  the  time  assigned  to 
art  work  to  drawing? 

(2.)  Do  you  think  it  is  best  to  require  him 
to  do  so? 

(3.)  Do  you  know  of  a  course  in  art  appre- 
ciation for  first  year  high  school  which  is 
effective?  (If  you  do  not  know  of  such  a 
course,  will  you  kindly  send  us  an  outline 
including  what  you  consider  the  salient  points 
to  be  taken  up?  We  want  a  plan  for  a  funda- 
mental study  whose  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  works  of  art  and  to  create  in  them 
an  interest  in  advanced  courses  in  art.) 

(4.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  course 
in  art  appreciation  should  cover  in  a  general 
way  the  entire  field  of  art  expression,  laying 
particular  emphasis  upon  present  day  products 
with  just  enough  historical  backgroimd  to 
make  possible  an  adequate  interpretation  and 
understanding  or  do  you  think  the  coiurse  shoud 
be  largely  historical. 

(5.)  Do  you  think  that  inartistic  archaeo- 
logical products  should  be  studied  or  would  you 
include  in  the  course  only  the  artistic  products 
of  all  periods? 

(6.)  Do  you  think  a  textbook  should  be 
used? 

(7.)  Which  textbook  now  on  the  market  do 
you  consider  the  best  adapted  to  such  a  course? 

(8.)  Include  a  brief  statement  of  opinion 
not  brought  out  by  the  foregoing  questions. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR'S  RECORDS  show 
graphically  an  advancement  in  the  year's  art 
education.  A  new  meaning  for  art  is  entering 
American  life — a  meaning  that  art  is  not  given 
through  paint  or  marble  only  but  that  it  may 
enter   every   production   of   handicraft — yes, 


and  into  every  machine-made  product.  Here 
and  there  the  needs  of  the  nation  has  demanded 
greater  efforts  and  those  who  have  achieved 
have  been  promoted  to  greater  responsibilities. 
We  congratulate  and  wish  happy  progress  to 
Mr.  Kirby  in  his  leadership  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  Mr.  Winslow  in  his  greater  work  in  New 
York,  to  Robt.  Harshe  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  to  Mr.  Bement  at  Baltimore  and  the 
many  others  who  have  advanced  publically,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  in  their  still  quiet  way 
have  conquered  and  surmounted  many  obstacles 
in  their  work;  be  it  but  the  victory  of  achieving 
the  rendering  of  the  blossom's  beauty  or  the 
shaping  of  the  clay  bowl.  Happy  is  he  who 
can  check  off  definite  aims  as  having  been 
successfully  completed. 

HELP  TO  THE  ART  TEACHER  that  is 
easily  overlooked  is  that  supplied  by  the  sup- 
ply houses  of  art  teacher's  materials.  Every 
possible  material  and  handy  equipment  is  now 
available  through  the  progressive  efficiency  of 
these  firms.  Think  back  twenty  years  and 
consider  how  the  art  teacher  worked  at  dis- 
advantages through  lack  of  source  of  supplies. 
The  conveniences  of  these  firms  are  equivalent 
to  a  large  biu'eau  of  benefit  for  the  art  teacher. 
Helpful  bulletins  .are  issued  by  them  and  while 
they  are  considered  generally  as  commercial 
enterprises  only,  we  consider  them  to  be  an 
important  part  of  American  Art  Education. 
We  wish  long  life  to  the  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
the  Prang  Co.,  the  Atkinson,  Mentzer  Co.,  the 
Waldcraft  Co.,  and  the  many  fine  publishers 
who  are  forging  forward  with  the  art  educators 
in  building  an  art  appreciation  that  will  be  an 
enduring  one  in  American  history. 

GOOD  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  TEACH- 
ERS !  They  held  a  splendid  exhibition  of  their 
art  work.  Not  their  students'  work,  mind  you, 
but  their  own  personal  work.  And  I'll 
guarantee  that  it  was  as  vigorous  and  more 
sane  than  much  that  appears  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  galleries.  Every  art  teacher  should 
connect  with  some  body  of  exhibitors.  Keep 
up  your  own  work.  Don't  put  it  off  for  some 
future  time  when  you  can  retire  and  paint  and 
paint  and  become  famous.  Fame  doesn't 
come  through  palmy  days,  but  through  the 

(Continued  on  page  xi) 
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Good  Books  for  Students  and  Teachers 

DRAWING  FOR  BUILDERS  by  R.  Burdette  Dale  is  part  of  the  WUey  Technical  Series, 
published  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  problem  course  in  architectual 
drawing  by  an  author  who  is  practical  and  who  is  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  Iowa 
State  College.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  the  problems  are  not  mere  copy  work  but  planned 
as  a  guide  to  students  in  elementary  architectual  drawing.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject 
admits  of  its  being  used  for  home  study  either  with  or  without  assistance.     Price,  $2.75. 

STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  FASHION  DRAWING  by  Edith  Young  is  a  practical,  direct 
instruction  book  for  those  desiring  knowledge  of  fashion  design  and  fashion  illustrating.  There 
are  thirty  chapters,  each  chapter  being  a  clearly  written  lesson  on  a  definite  phase  of  the  subject. 
The  drawings  for  the  illustrations  were  made  by  Edith  Young  and  accent  certain  points  of  the 
text.  The  book  is  one  of  value  to  teachers  of  household  arts,  costume  design  and  textile  design, 
and  teachers  of  art  should  have  it  in  their  possession.  The  book  is  published  by  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.     Price,  $2.75. 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES  is  written  by  Edward  F. 
Worst,  Director  of  Manual  Training  in  Chicago,  and  the  book  presents  a  fine  lot  of  primaiy 
problems  for  small  folks  to  make.  The  book  is  divided  up  into  months  of  the  year  and  the  work 
of  each  month  fits  that  time  of  year.  This  adds  another  book  to  Mr.  Worst's  writings  and  is 
published  by  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Price,  $2.40. 

ART  PRINCIPLES  IN  HOUSE,  FURNITURE  AND  VILLAGE  BUILDING  by  Arthur 
Bridgman  Clark  of  Stanford  University,  California,  is  published  by  the  author.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  well  illustrated.  Its  purpose  is  well  defined  by  the  author  in  the  intro- 
duction in  which  he  writes,  ''This  book  aims  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  most  practical  way  by 
explaining  the  principles  of  design  in  simple  terms  and  illustrating  them  with  such  familiar 
material  that  everyone,builders  of  small  houses,  of  large  houses,  and  those  who  lay  out  residence 
tracts,  may  feel  their  responsibility."     Price,  $3.00. 

THE  NEW  BEACON  PRIMER  by  Ginn  and  Company  of  Boston,  written  by  James  H, 
Fassett  and  illustrated  by  Blanche  Fisher  Laite,  is  not  an  art  book  or  a  text  on  art  but  is  a  hook 
made  beautiful  by  the  good  use  of  art  and  therefore  the  kind  of  book  that  should  be  part  of  every 
art  teacher's  collection.  When  school  books  of  the  past  and  present  are  compared,  we  realiie 
what  a  great  advancement  American  printing  has  made  by  the  use  of  good  art.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany are  doing  much  by  creating  an  artistic  printed  page,  for  the  small  folks  as  they  learn  how  to 
read  and  spell  are  also  learning  good  spacing  and  illustration. 

Any  child  will  be  happy  with  a  Beacon  Primer.    Price,  80  cents. 

THE  STUDIO,  English  Edition,  continues  to  be  the  handsomest  and  most  enduring  monthly 
publication  for  the  professional  or  student  of  art.  It  sensibly  recognizes  art  in  many  handicrafts 
and  presents  examples,  a  number  printed  in  color,  of  the  fine  art  productions  executed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  every  worker  and  prevents  one  from  becoming  narrow 
in  his  own  achievements. 
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Sort  of  a  busy  life.  Many  a  one-pictura 
xtist  baa  mated  away  in  the  peaceful  period  of 
tme.  And  teachers  will  mat  away  in  their 
ut  of  routine  if  aome  period  is  not  planned 
uring  their  school  life  toward  advancing  their 
wn  art.  Follow  the  New  York  idea.  The 
Ionization  may  not  be  so  big  and  the  exhibits 
lot  so  many  but  the  joy  of  chievement  will  be 
ls  large.  So  many  of  the  art  teachers  organi- 
fttions  have  developed  into  talking  aocieties. 
.Vhy  not  tor  a  change,  try  a  doing  society?  We 
leed  a  lot  leaa  talk  of  how  to  do,  and  more 
.ctual  doing.  We  are  not  anxious  to  have 
nany  more  new  ideaa  but  a  chance  to  do 
wtter  those  we  already  have  and  thereby 
inable  our  students  to  produce  better  work 
Jflo.  What  a  iot  more  respect  New  York  must 
lave  for  their  pracical  art  teachers.  Good  for 
he  New  York  art  teachera! 

THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE  was 
iften  picturesque  from  the  outside  and  mighty 
oconvenient  in  the  inside.  Mr.  Frank  H. 
iVood,  Chief  of  the  Dlviaon  of  School  Buildings 
ind  Grounda,  The  Univeraity  of  the  State  of 
Jew  York,  Albany,  has  planned  a  building  that 
hould  go  far  toward  stimulating  the  practical 
.pplication  of  art  in  school  architecture  in 
ommunities  where  small  buildings  must  be 


This  design  for  a  country  achool  house  has 
ilready  solved  the  problem  of  artistic  housing 
n  many  a  rural  community  in  New  York  State. 
!>)mplete  plana  of  the  building  were  donated  to 
he  State  Department  of  Education  in  the 
ntercstsof  beautiful  achool  buildings  byTooker 
md  Marsh,  Architects,  New  York  City.  It  is 
lo  longer  necessary  to  build  inartiatically. 
rhe  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
s  behind  thia  movement  for  better  schools. 


,  A  Reformed 

Art  Department 

"npHEY  used  to  make 
1  the  windows  rattle 
with  their  remarks,"  said 
the  Art  Director,  "all 
becauscwe  hadn't  learned 
the  wisdom  of  using 

STRAIHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  -IBQARDS 

QTRATHMORE  sur- 
vj  faces  are  smooth  and 
flawless. 

There  arc  no  oil  spwts, 
hairs,  bumps,  nicks  or 
other  imperfections  on 
Strathmore — just  clean, 
inviting  surface. 
The  Strathmore  mark, 
the  thistle,  stamped  on 
every  sheet,  identifies  the 
paper  that  is  made  a 
bit  better  than  is  really 
necessary.  Look  for  it. 
Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

MlTTCMEACUE,  MaSS.,  U.S.A. 


Please 
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THE  NEW  YORK  i 
the  National  Aflso«iatioi 
itofirst  meeting,  April  9, 
forty  teachers  of  printi&i 
pated  in  an  mteresting  a 

Mr.  John  Clyde  Oswal 
Prirtler  spoke  □□  the  wor) 
educational  committee  O 
America,  and  the  need 
(ordE.Parsil,  director  of 
Bex  County,  N.  J.,  foilon 
on  "Teacher  Training  Ml' 
to  Printing, " 

The  feature  of  the  evet 
by  Mr.  Frank  Baker  of  ]V 
on  "Linoleum  Block 
printing  specimens  comp 
were  distributed  among 

"OUR  BIRD  FRIEN 
compiled  and  published 
Berlin,  Mass.,  combines 
in  an  attractive  form. 
game  identify  and  illusti 
quotation  from  well-kn 
The  game  is  put  out  in  i 
for  60  cents. 

THE  TWELFTH  AN 
The  American  Federatioi 
ington,  D.  C,  at  the  Con 
IS,  19,  and  20.  Our  pi 
report  of  this  important 
satisfaction,  however,  tti 
gram,  devoted  to  "Art  t 
"Art  in  the  Home,"  "A 
and  "Art  in  the  Schooh 
"  Educational  Work, " 
interest  and  value  to  ree 
Magazine.  It  is  to  h 
report  of  these  s» 


THREE  AMER1CA^ 
awarded  the  prises  in  the 
tional  Exhibition  at  Cani 
ment  of  honors  was  me 
Exercises,  April  28th,  e 
Lawson,  New  York  Cit} 
Medal  and  S1500;  Second 
City,  "Young  Woman," 
Third— Eugene  Speicher, 
Green  Hat, "  Bronze  Mei 

Honorable  Mention- 
London,  England, "  A  Spi 
London,  England,  "The 
Moffet,  Provincetown, 

From  the  633  pictures 
The  Exhibition  opened  I 
and  will  continue  until  Jt 
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A  Necessary  Increase 

The  School  Arts  Magazine  Is  Now 

$3-00  a  Year 

THE  publishers  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
announce  that  commencing  with  this  number  the 
. ,  .  subscription  price  is  $3.00.  This  is  necessary,  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  every  material  and  labor  item  that 
enters  into  the  magazine. 

It  actually  cost  the  publishers  $2.97  to  produce  each 
ten  magazines  (which  comprises  a  year's  subscription)  of 
Vol.  XIX.  This  is  so  in  spite  of  careful  and  economical 
production. 

While  most  all  other  magazines  have  increased  their 
prices  the  School  Arts  Magazine  has  not  changed  its 
rate  for  eight  years.  This  was  done  to  co-operate  with 
the  recent  salary  conditions  of  the  teachers  everywhere. 
Representative  teachers  have  overwhelmingly  asked  that 
the  publishers  continue  the  standard  and  quality  of  the 
present  magazine,  instead  of  reducing  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  its  pages. 

Present  subscribers  can  increase  the  number  of  magazine 
pages  by  helping  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers. 
The  publishers  are  using  every  subscription  sum  toward 
building  a  greater  magazine. 

The  Magazine  for  the  coming  ten  months  will  be  a 
valuable  ally  to  every  teacher.  There  will  be  helps,  formu- 
lae and  professional  art  methods  described,  a  number  of 
which  will  be  easily  worth  $5.00  each.  It  may  be  im- 
possible at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  secure  the  year's 
magazines  at  any  price.  You  should  therefore  renew  your 
subscription  promptly. 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

THE  DAVIS  PRESS,  Publishers 


A  NEW  SERIES  of 
School  Arts  Portfolios 


TNSTEAD  of  teaching  in  Summer  School  or  taking  a  vacation  as  usual,  our 
-*•  Editor,  Mr.  Lemos,  has  stayed  right  on  the  job  this  summer  preparing  a 
beautiful  new  series  of  School  Arts  Packets. 

There  has  been  such  a  demand  from  teachers  all  over  the  country  both  by 
letter  and  at  the  various  conventions  where  The  School  Arts  Magazine  has 
been  represented,  for  new  material  put  up  in  Alphabeticon  card  form,  that  we 
felt  this  was  an  imperative  duty  in  the  cause  of  better  Art  Education. 

These  Portfolios  will  cover  a  diversity  of  art  and  industrial  subjects  and  will 
have  a  valuable  added  feature  in  the  descriptive  outline,  which  contains  in  each 
case  many  practical  problems  for  their  use. 

There  are  twelve  of  these  in  preparation  of  which  the  following  three  are  just 
oflF  the  press: 


Still  Life  Drawing 


This  packet  was  selected  and  arranged  by  the 
Editor,  Pedro  J.  Lemos  from  the  best  plates  which 
have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Magazine  the 
past  few  years.  The  illustrations  are  in  line,  high- 
light and  halftone  showing  about  thirty-five  different 
subjects  in  pencil,  ink  and  wash. 

Horizontal  and  Curved  lines,  Texture,  Color,  Con- 
vergence, Cylindrical  Shapes,  High-lights,  Drawing  in 
Tempera,  etc.  are  among  the  many  subjects  illustrated, 
and  the  8  page  pamphlet  of  descriptive  text  and  pro- 
gressive problems  furnishes  enough  ideas  for  many  lessons.     12  plates  7  x  10 
inches  on  plate  finished  card  with  8  page  pamphlet  of  problems  and  instruc- 
tions for  building  an  Alphabeticon  cabinet  and  starting  this  filing  system. 

Price  for  the  set  75  cents 


Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 


25  Foster  Street 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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A   New   Series   of  School   Arts    Portfolios 
The  Art  of  Lettering 

''  I  'HERE  is  more  real  meat  about  the  Art  and  History  of  Lettering,  Roman 
-^  Alphabets,  Gothic  Alphabets,  Old  English  Alphabets,  Pen  Lettering, 
Poster  Lettering,  Gift  Cards,  Harmony,  Massing,  etc.  in  these  twelve  cards 
than  is  contained  in  many  books. 

These  plates  have  been  done  under  the  direction  of 
John  T.  Lemos  and  many  of  the  plates  as  well  as  the 
descriptive  text  and  outlines  for  lessons  are  by  this  able 
artist. 

There  are  several  new  plates  not  previously  pub- 
lished in  The  School  Arts  Magazine  which  will 
prove  of  especial  interest  and  we  would  recommend 
this  set  as  being  useful  to  teachers  of  varied  subjects 
such  as  Drawing,  History  and  Printing. 

12  plates,  7  s  10  inches,  on  plate  finished  card  with  8 
page  pamphlet  of  problems  and  Atphabeticon  in- 
structions. Price,  75  cents 
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Design  Principles 


Mr.  Pedro  J,  Lemos  has  crowded  into  these  8  plates 
a  complete  course  in  Design  with  about  200  illustra- 
tions. They  are  the  most  compact  reference  sheets 
available  and  will  be  found  useful  almost  constantly, 
not  only  in  Drawing  but  in  Manual  Training,  Printing 
and  Industrial  Design. 

These  sheets  cover  Repetition,  Radiation,  Measure, 
Balance,  Symmetry,  Unity,  Opposition  and  Transition, 
the  plate  for  Transition  being  shown  on  page  49  of 
this  magazine. 

There  are  8  plates  printed  on  heavy  kraft  paper, 
size  7x10  inches  to  sund  handling  in  bench  work.  8 
pages  of  descriptive  matter  and  the  Alphabettcon 
mstruction  leaflet  make  this  an  unusually  attractive  packet. 

Live  teachers  throughout  the  country  have  availed  themselves  of  the  valuable 
help  contained  in  the  familiar  Packets  such  as  Good  Zoo,  Costume  Design,  etc. 
and  we  feel  sure  that  this  new  series  will  be  equally  attractive  and  valuable. 
They  arc  put  up  in  cover  paper  folders  with  an  attractive  cover  design  in  two 
colors  and  arc  larger  and  more  complete  than  ever  before.  Send  for  your  sets 
today  and  watch  succeeding  magazmes  for  announcement  of  others  as  soon  as 
they  are  completed. 


Price,  75  cents 


PubUshed  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 
25  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 
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For  B^innov 


Thb  book  b  tbe  resuh  of  actual 
experience  in  teaching  thoussods 
o(  pupils  under  erauutkitis  which 
may  be  duplicated  in  almcst  any 
ecboolroom.  As  teacba  and  su- 
pervia<w  in  large  city  schools,  the 
author  is  thoroughly  acquamted 
with  school  problems  and  physical 

lifnifjitinTW. 

In  general  the  book  outlines  a 

course  suitable  for  grades  five  and 

(,  which  stimulates  coDstructive  activities  and  develops  industrial  intelliRence.    It  should  be 

noted  that  its  iodustrial  significanee  is  much  wida  than  its  title  would  indicate  and  also 

that  it  is  H  planned  that  it  may  be  used  succenfully  in  schools  where  special  teachers  and 

'~~~"rre  equqtments  are  imposNble. 


Comma— /VnWnu;  Booklet.  Snap  Book.  A  Holder  lot  the  PmiU  ol  »  MoIeI;  UoiaiU  mul  Pmli— Mooat  of  ■  C*l- 
CDdu  or  neton,  Moast  tor  Memorudam  Pad.  Pocket  MemonDdum  Fid.  Blott«.  NesdleaH,  Cbedatboud, 
Blotur;— jVowUf  wkI  Cortri—CtlcadMt  euod.  Aoolbcr  (UemUt  Uount.  Nenlla  Book.  Covend  MuacnBdnm  p«l. 
FpldJDC  Cbeckcrboud.  Cbecken,  Pielure  Fiune:  Hiitgnl  Canri— Sketch  Book.  8<np  Book.  PoMcanl  Album, 
aippisc  file.  Boxes.  PoMcard  Holder,  Blip  Boii  J>arl/afw— Wbkt  it  eonuU  oT.  Um:  ButionerT  Holder.  Sewu  uid 
Biodini  ■  Book,  Sewioc  t  Book  on  ■  Fruw,  Rebiudiu  a  PuMT-CaTsred  Book,  BiDdiu  New  Printed  Sbnta. 
RebindiM  aa  Old  Book.       Clotli  boood.  B§  pace*.  6x0  with  SO  mutntiont  Price  b.M,  poMpald 

P1TBL.I8HED  BT-  THa  DAVIS  PRS^SS.  Wosobster.  Mass. 


SPECTRUM  POSTER  COLORS 

16  COLOR*  AND  MEDIUM 
IN  2  or.  JAR* 

IN  USING  A  COLOR  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM  THE  ELEMENT 
OF  TIME  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 
FACTOR.  YOU  WASTE  NO 
TIME  STIRRING  UP  THESE 
COLORS  FOR  A  FEW  VIGOR- 
OUS SHAKES  PUTS  ALL  THE 
COLOR  IN  PERFECT  SUS- 
PENSION READY  FOR  USE. 


COLOR  CARDSSENT  TO  TEACHERS 
ON  REQUEST 


NEW  YORK        FAVOR,  RUHL  &.  CO. 
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11IE  ROHAN  ALPHABET 

Tb(    bomtfnl    Mudud   tipbabet   li 
I  ir  folder.  easUininc  apiUU.  ki-  - 
-  '     '-         to  nk  with  d 


Sargent's    Handbook  of 
AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Aa  Annual  SnmruHl  Itottaw  dc«ribtDf  PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS  ol  mU  cluaiflaliaiu ud  SLMMBR  CAMF8 

for  Boyi  ud  OitU 
A  CompandlniD  for  Edocaton. 
A  Galda  Book  for  Pama,  luppl^din  btiiiuU  mfarma- 

tion,  vtuch  makei  pcaiibl«  a  diHnmtnadnc  choiDC' 
ComparatlK  TaUa*  dti  Uw  relatirs  Cuat,  Si».  Ace. 

BpcoalFe- ' 


EdncaikRial  Sartka  Bunao 


of  Ibe  year  is  eduation. 

'  ~       '       lunao  will  be  alad  to  adTiaa  and 
bout  any  BcbooTocCamp  in  which 
^rila  full  particulara. 
Cannillalilm  bv  Appoinlmtiil 
Cirtulari  and  BamfiU  Paeti  on  AifUHl 

PcMlcr  E.  Sarient,  U  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mais. 


FOR  PICTURE  STUDY  AND 
HISTORY  OF  ART 


oa  aut  on  noaipt  of  5  «bU 
Oni  Uhutiated  (metal    BiuioiiBa«nant.  Fm  m  TNMd. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

f  BOYD  8TRKBT  NEWTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  ARTS   SUPPLEMENTAL  HELPS 

Revised  list  of  Books,  Packets  and  Cards  of  unique  value  to 
teachers  of  all  grades;  Tecommended  by  leading  art  educators 

School  Arts  Magazine,  Bound  Volumes S5.00 

Bookbinding  tor  Beginnere,  Florence  0.  Bean     (100  pp.,  8x9,  cloth  bound) 2.00 

Photography  and  Fine  Art,  Henry  Turner  Bailey     (124  pp.  tMhIOJ^  cloth  bound)   2.50 

Birds  in  Literature,  Abby  Churchill  (190  pp.  16  platea  m  color,  S%x8,  clotb  bound) 1.50 

Appearance  Drawing  Cards,  Per  set  of  6  cards 30 

Blackboard  Drawing  Cards,  Per  set  of  26  sheets 50 

Costume  Design  Packet   Set  1,  8  plates 35 

Coetume  Design  Packet,  Set  2,  8  plates 35 

Costume  Design  Packet,  Set  3,  8  plates 35 

Design  Principles,  8  plates,  (new) 75 

Elementary  Lettering  Charts,  each 50 

Eicrnentary  Lettering  Sheets,   Packet  of  15  copies 25 

Good  Zoo  Drawing  Cards,  Set  1,   10  subjects 35 

Good  Zoo  Drawing  Cards,  Set  2,   10  subjects 35 

Good  Zoo  Drawing  Cards,  Set  3,   10  subjects 35 

Human  Proportion  Packet,  8  plat«e 35 

Invitation  Cards,  Per  set  ot  4  subjects 10 

Mother  Goose  Coloring  Cards,  7x10.      Set  of  12  cards 50 

Mother  Goose  Coloring  Cards,  post  card  siie,  set  of  10  cutis 25 

Object  Drawing  Packet,  12  plates 50 

Playmates  of  other  Lands,   Per  set  of  10  cards 15,  2  for  .25 

Kchoo!  Arts  Alphabet  Sheeta,  Packet  of  15  Sheets 35 

Southern  Plant  Drawings,  Packet  of  9  cards 25 

Still  Life  Drawing,  12  plates,  7x10.     (new) 75 

The  Art  of  Lettering,  12  plates,  7x10.     (new) 75 

Descriptive  matter  of   amne  of  these  pvbliaUioTis  will  be  found  in  the 
advertising  section   of  this  nuTnber.    Further  information  on   request. 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

THE  DAVIS  PRESS,  INC.,  Publishers 

25  FOSTER  STREET  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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On  laying   in   a   wash 

T  N  ALL  the  rest  of  Art  there  is 

■^  not  such  profanity  as  in  laying 

In  a  wash. 

Does   it   streak?    Does   it   run? 

Does  it   show  the  brush,  reveal 

hard  edges  and   reproduce   like 

sheet-tin  ? 

Then,  Brother,  lay  in  no  more 

wash  until  you  lay  in  a  stock  of 

SIEATHMORE 

AKnsrS'iPAPBRS  JBQARDS 

Strathmore  has  the  just-right 
surface  for  work  in  wash  and 
color.  Strathmore  catches  the 
minutest  variation  you  intend  it 
to  catch,  but  adds  no  variations 
of  its  own.  There  are  no  oilspots, 
no  mottles,  hairs,  bumps  or  ir- 
regularities in  Strathmore. 
Look  for  the  Strathmore  mark, 
the  thistle,  stamped  on  every 
sheet.     Samples  sent  free 


STRATHMORE  EAEER 
COMPANY 

Mittmeafuc.  MaES.U  S JL 
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when  writing  to  advertisers 


What  About  Your  Art  Supplie 


FALL  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  George  E.  Lon^  aa 
r.  lenior  Vice-President  of  the  Joseph   Dixon 

Jrucible  Company  after  a  service  of  forty- 
'Jiree  years  witn  the  Company  in  many  offices 

-■f  truat  and  responsibility,  will  be  of  interest 
i<n  o  readers  of  the  School  Arte  MagBzine. 

,  To  Mr.  Ixtng  belongs  the  credit  for  the 
,"levelopment  of  Gaphite  Lubrication  as  chani' 

-  >ioned  by  the  Dixon  family  and  the  honor  of 
'  ntroducing    Silica-Graphite    Paint    for   pro- 

-  lec  ti ve  purposes . 

.  Mr.  Long  has  always  been  an  advocate  of 
'  lublicity — ample  advertising.  It  is  particu- 
arly  appropriate  to  note  here  that  the  whole 
jage  advertisement  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company  was  printed  in  "The 
Applied  Arts  Book"  of  September  1901— 
Volume  ],  No.  1,  and  that  they  have  been 
.^vertising  in  the  School  Abts  Magazine 
riontinuously  since  that  time — thus  com- 
-pleting  with  the  magazine  19  years  of  consia- 
tent  publicity. 

NEW  ISSUE  "PRANG  BUU-ETIN" 
Teachers  of  Industrial  Art  and  Hand-work 

will  be  interested  in  the  new  and  beautifullv 
■  illustrated  number  of  the   "PranK  Bulletin 
wliicb  has  just  been  issued  for  free  aiatribution. 
'  It  contains  illustrated  articles  on  the  the  fol- 
.  lowing  subjects: 

"Permodello"  Modeling 
"What  to  do  with  Enamelac" 
"Batik"  and  How  to  Make  It. 
"How  to  use  Bat«eko  Dyes" 
"Weaving  With  Pine  Needles" 
I  "How  to  Make  Paper  Posters" 

!  "Making  Busy  Work  Educational" 
"Importance  of  Good  Lettering" 
"A  Simple  Yet  Scientific  Color  Theory" 
,  Most  of  these  articles  give  detailed  directions 
I  forusing  the  new  products,  such  as  "Enamelac" 
{ "Permodello",  "Long-Leaf  Pine  Needles", 
I  etc.,  and  teachers  will  find  this  issue  of  the 


it  either  their  Chicago  or  New  York  offices. 

"Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Mao- 
,  AZitiE  when  writing  to  advertisers,"  the  note 
'  which  appears  on  each  advertising  page,  should 
>  not  become  a  stereotyped  phrase  in  the  minds 
':  of  readers.  Advertisers  and  Masozine  are 
r  working  together  to  present  each  month, 
;  material  of  the  highest  educational,  industrial, 
1  and  commercial  value,  without  which  we  would 
,  all  be  laboring  under  the  greatest  handicap. 
'  So  let's  respond  gladly  to  this  request  and 
I  "mention  the  School  Astb  Maqazine  when 
'  writing  to  advertisers," — the  reaction  will  be 
'  most  beneficial  to  Advertiser,  to  Magazine,  and 
'  to  YOU. 


11500  Award  For 
School  Pupils 

President  Alvan  T.  Simonds  of  Simonds  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  "The  Saw  Makers"  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  offers  two  prizes  of  $1000 
and  SSOO  for  the  best  essay  of  from  8,000  to 
15,000  words,  written  by  pupils  of  High 
Schools  or  Normal  Schools  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  The  subject  selected  for 
these  essays  is — 

Phkse.it  Economic  Conditions 

AND  THE  Teacbinos  or  Adau 

Smith  in  the  Wealth 

or  Nations 

Remember — competition  is  open  to  both  boys 
and  girls.  Rules  of  the  Contest  sent  free,  or, 
if  you  wish  a  32-page  synopsis  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  we  will  send  it  for  eight  cent«  in 
stamps,  actual  cost.  Address,  Contest  Editor, 
Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  472  Main 
Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


For  GVGt-i)  t©aciier 

For  evet-Tj  school 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

When  questions  arise  in  the  history 
recitation,  in  your  language  work,- 
in  spelling, or  about  noted  people,places, 
foreign  words, synonyms,  pronunciation, 
new  words,  dags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do  you 
suggest  that  this  Supreme  Authority  is 
a  universal  question  answerer  and  con- 
tains just  the  information  desired  ? 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazine  when  writing  to^adverliaers 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  POTTERY 

New  York  State  School 

of  Clay-Working  &  Ceramics 

at  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

C3ias.  P.  Blnns,  Director        Writa  tw  Citaia 


WANTED 

br  college*,  Donniil  Mhools.  hifh 
and  elenwDtory  schoola:  Mach- 
ere  of  Idodscape  Architecture: 
iDMrior  Dvaorktion:  Coitume 
Densn:  Foalar  Advertisiiig;  Id- 
dufltrul    Denpi;    lUuiUmtioo; 


NEW   YO 

PINE  AND   APPLIED    ART 

Prank  Alrah  Paraona,  Pra*. 

OHeri  BfMeo  tninini  oooraM 
fesatonal   worlun.      Circulara. 


I,  Sacy.,  3339  Bromdmr.  New  York 


BASKETRY  AND    CRAFI 
MATERIALS  fc"BS:^5i.Sr 


LonuStonfthtoD  D 


Pratt   Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  N>W  YORK 

Applied  DiBSB.  InUrior  DeooratioB.,  JeaaliJ.  Hit 
inc.  Hod4iM.  Coatnma  and  nelarul  Ill«astioa 
Bxreial  Piiitn  Datofattra  and  Hon]  PBiBtaoc,  A 
' —    Two-    »Dd  Ihna-Taar  eooTHb     HoraJ    A 

i  Tiaisios-^Twairaat  eoonM.    30  Btadioa. 

ca:  S4tliT*ar. 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Dfraetor 


SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRIAL     ART 
of  the  Pennsrlvanla  Miweum 

BROAD    AND     PINE    STREETS.     PHfLAIMLPHU 

Thorouxh  waj 
nna  anS  Indu 
mal  ArtCouna. 

LESLIE  W.  MILLER 


Art  Academy  of  Qncinnati 

Founded  in   1669  and  endowed  for 

the  purpose  of   giving  a   thorough 

I    training  in  the  fundtmental  require- 

imong  its  former  students 
mcs  of  many  distinguished 
painters,  sculptors,  decorators,  de- 
signers and  lit  nographen.  Adjacent 
to  the  Academy  is  the  Art  Museum. 
A  Faculty  of  wlddy  koowa  artlata 
H.  H.  Wctiel       C.  J.  Bunhorn 
J.  R.  Hopkint     John  £.  Wcii 

53d  Year  Sept.  J7,  ■*»  to  Ma;  18.  lUl 

■^  ---lofiic— ■" 

ART  ACADUIY 


SKIDMORE  SCHOOL 

OF    ARTS 

CHARLES    HENRY    KEYES.    Ph.  D..    PiwaUcm 

tterina  broad  faneral  and  r* 
1.  while  proTidin«  apleodid  iv    ' 

_.    -lion.   Applied  ecienoe  csiolnid 

. ]  study  qualiftea  for  Icsdinc  i-*iri»y  apa 

Wide  eeleclioD  pronded — Seentarial.  Do- 
meetio  Beienu,  PhyBca]  EducaCion.  Mosie,  Far  au] 
Applied  AitaiUidOelieraloounea.  with  related  iDbitcti 
AttrBctive  opportunity    for  Hi^  firhooJ    czadusiia- 

Deftrco    Gnmnd.    *  year  course  leade   to  B.  ?     1 
2  aniTS  year  Normal  Cdutm.  Traebar'a  and  SapR- 
vieor^i  certificate.  ResideDce  accommodatiotis.  400  rt>.- 
dcDta.     For  eatalog  addrne  S«m>ry.  Box  K. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.Y. 


"THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  MANY  A  LONG    DAY" 

Jewelry  Making  and  Design 

BY  ROSE  AND  CIRINO 

is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  industrial  utd  vocation&I  schoola  and 
for  rehabilitation  work  amonft  soldiers  as  a  standard  tex^>ook. 

A  recentcuatomerhayingjuatreceived  a  copy,  writes  as  followi: 
"It  is  the  beat  S6,00yalue  I  have  received  in  many  along  day  and  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  read  a  book  written  in  Pure  and  Simple  Ein^ish." 

Profuaely  illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  printed  on  the  best 
coated  paper  and  in  artistic  type.  The  very  best  of  material  weot  into 
the  makinE  of  this  book  to  insure  a  tasteful  and  arttstio  ivsult. 

The  omy  work  of  its  kind  at  any  price  for  S6.00  and  coat  of 
poBtage.    S^kd  direct  to  us  when  ordermg. 

METAL  GRAFTS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
PROVIDENCE  RHODE  ISLAND 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Maqazinx  when  writing  to  advertiaers 


rrooi^s  fof 

Batik  Wbrk  WMd  Carving 

Unolcum  BlecK  Cuttiiw 

and  Toetca  Leather 

MOMTS  LOBFFLER  ilSSSiSXt 


fanci  Xeatbcts  •»|/ft'e«| 

A  3-ceDt  Btamp  brings  you  samples. 


oahlia  Street.  Boeion.  Mu*. 


THE  WEST      CLINE    TEACHERS    AGENCY 


NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


DuioiC,  IDAHO 

Gcoric  F.  Goioir.  Mgt. 

COLUMBIA.  MO. 

Anhur  B.  Clioe.  M(t. 

Hie  Waet  U  o 

ENROLL  FREE 


SAN  DIBCO.  CAUF. 

irl  BuJJdini.  WypDc  S.  Staler,  Mgi. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
1440  E-  60th  St„  M.  F.  Ford,  Mgi. 
n  erer  paid  teacbcr*. 

WRITE  US  NOW 


"Three  Lessons  on  the  Appreciation  of  Art  for  Young  People" 

By  JOHN  W.  BEATTY,  Director  of  Fine  Arts 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


"A  Brief  Lcsbod  on  Some  ImportsJit  Qu&litiee  in  Paintinga"  ... 

''A  Brief  Lesson  on  the  Importance  of  Good  Proportion  in  Architecture"    - 

"A  Brief  Lesson  on  the  Importance  of  Proportion  and  Grace  of  Line  of  Sculpture" 

"Art  Appreciation  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  made  simple  for 
young  people's  instruction  and  which  will  really  lead  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art," 

Bcbool  Arti  Muuiiie,  3«ptanib«.  1919 


Five  cents 
Five  cents 
Five  cents 


Keramic  Studio 

GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT   WORKERS 

Magazine 

A  valuable  help  to   teachers  of 
design!    It  is  practical,  and  illus- 
trated with  much  good  material  in 
various  branches  of  the  decorative 
arts.     Price  list  (illustrated)  free,— 
Sample  copy    to    new    name    and 
address— 20  cents.— 

Material    and    Findings 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Subscriptions 

One  year         $5.00 
Six  months       2.50 
Three  months  1.25 
Single  copy         .50 

-' 

Keramic  Studio  Pub.  Co. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Write  far  CetUos 

HERPERS  BROS. 

Nmt  York  City  and  Nawuk,  N.  J. 

Please  mention  Tbe  School  Axte  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers 


No  Wonder  We're  Enthusiastic! 


OF  COURSE  fFE  feel  it's  the  world's  greatest  magazine  in  its  field;  but  we 
admit  we're  biased — for  we're  putting  into  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
the  most  progressive  ideas  we  can  find  and  our  sanest  judgment.     We're  working 
our  hardest — each  one  of  us  doing  our  level  best, — to  give  you  a  better  magasdne    | 
every  month, — one  that  will  be  a  constant  inspiration. 

So  no  wonder  we're  enthusiastic  when  we  get  letters  like  the  following  from 
you  subscribers: 

UI  have  been  a  subscriber  since  its  beginning — since  Fred  Daniels  was 
editor.  It  has  fulfilled  a  wonderful  mission.  It  has  made  American 
Art,  for  it  has  made  American  School  Art.  It  is  always  full  of  fine 
ideas  and  practical  helps  and  inspiration.     It  should  be  in  every  school 

in  the  land.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

The  back  numbers  fill  one  complete  shelf  in  my  bookcase,  and  though 
some  are  ten  years  old,  they  are  still  a  source  of  inspiration  and  knowl- 
edge. Germantown,  Philadelphia 

*  ♦  ♦ 

In  1912,  I  decided  it  wa6  too  much  bother  to  subscribe  each  year  and 
since  then  IVe  sent  in  my  subscription  for  five  years  in  advance. 

Ellensburg,  Wash. 

*  ♦  * 

My  subscription  will  end  only  with  my  school  service.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  ^  ^p 

Always  helpful  but  now  better  than  ever.     The  editor  certainly  has  a 

clear  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  schools.  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

Keeps  me  in  touch  with  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  in  the  world  of 

School  Art.  Longmont,  Colorado 

*  •  ♦ 

Sometimes  it  is  good  just  by  showing  the  unattainable  altitudes;  again 
because  we  find  ourselves  able  to  "measure  up"  and  so  gain  courage. 

Huntsville,  Texas. 

*  *  * 

I  get  more  help  from  the  School  Arts  than  from  any  other  art  magazine      ^^ 
to  which  I  subscribe.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      ^  ^ 

4>  *  * 

Don't  they  ring  true?  Wouldn't  they  be  an  encouragement  to  anybody? 
And  they  come  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Last  year  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  magazine  increased  over  20%. 
That  was  a  fine  increase  and  to  a  big  degree  it  was  due  to  your  generous  help  in 
sending  us  the  names  of  your  friends  who  would  be  interested  in  the  magazine  as 
prospective  subscribers.  We  are  working  this  year  to  increase  the  number  of 
subscribers  over  30%  and  we  feel  sure  you  want  to  help  us  do  it.  The  larger  the 
subscription  list  the  better  magazine  we  can  give  you. 

If  the  School  Arts  appeals  as  strongly  as  the  above  letters  indicate  (and  we 
have  scores  of  other  letters  on  file  exactly  as  enthusiastic)  wouldn't  it  be  worth 
while  to  pass  the  good  news  along  to  your  friends  interested  in  drawing  and  the 
industrial  arts?     Let's  have  them  in  the  School  Arts  family,  too! 

Across  the  page  are  spaces  so  that  you  can  send  us  the  names,  if  you  will,  of  your  friends  who 
do  not  now  subscribe  and  who  should  be  on  our  list.  We  won't  pester  them  with  follow- 
ups,  nor  will  we  mention  your  name  unless  you  prefer  us  to, — but  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them 
a  sample  copy.  The  quality  of  the  magazine  speaks  strongly  for  itself.  And  your  friends 
will  appreciate  it — for  the  School  Arts  will  be  a  trusty  friend  to  many  of  them. 

Inez  F.  Davis,  CirctUation  Department. 
The  School  Arts  Magazine 
25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

COUPON  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertiaera  ^' 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

High  Schools  throughout  the  country 
are  now  introducing 

JEWELBI  WOEK 

as  a  part  of  the  regular 
high  school  course 

We  are  supplying  these  schools  with 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

as  well  as  materials  of  all  kinds 


Write  for  our  new  catalog 


METAL  CRAFTS  SUPPLY  CO. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


RAFFIA  BASKETRY  AS  A  FINE  ART— Ashley 

$2.00 

DESIGN  FDR  RAFFIA    BASKETRY— Ashley 

$1.00 

$2.75  PostiMiid  includes  both  the  above 

Basketry  in  its  highest  development  is  de- 
scril>ed  m  the  above.  Beautiful  colon  and 
interesting  desims  are  shown  in  the  many 
illustrations.  Many  copies  sold  in  Camp 
Libraries  or  wherever  Basketry  is  taught. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  Ashley,  Publisher 

DEERFIBLD  MASSACHUSBTTS 


"WundeR— WeaveR' • 

••SchooL— LooM" 

For  Educational  and  Home  weaving.  A  hand 
loom  which  occupies  no  extra  floor  space,  can 
be  operated  on  the  desk  or  table.  Weaving 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
arts,  and  should  be  taught  in  the  school  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  teacher's  college. 

Write  us  today  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  prices. 

School  Loom  &  Novelty  Co. 

J.  W.  BeUaln,  Genaral  Mmarngtr 

1202  W.  7th  St.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


(Send  in  five  names  or  one — as  many  as  you  think  will  be  interested) 

THE  GOOD  TURN   COUPON 

The  School  Arts  Magazine,  25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fd  like  you  to  send  a  sample  copy  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  to  the 
following  names  without  any  obligation  on  their  part  or  on  my  own.  I  think 
they  may  be  interested. 

1.  Name 

Address 

2.  Name 

Address 

3.  Name..> 

Address 

4.  Name 

Address : 

5.  Name... 

Address 

This  Coupon  sent  by 


ziu 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Magazinb  when  writing  to  advertisers 


8   We  cannot  |{uarantee  prices  of  books  as  changes  are  constantly  being  recrived. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Boards  of  EducatioOt  Libraries,  etc.,  remittance  should  accompany  orden 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS 
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PBICB 

AMERICAN  ART  postpaid 

American  Masters  of  Paintins  Caffin  2  25 

Mural  Paintins  in  America    .  Blashfield         2  15 

Story  of  American  Painting,  The      .     Caffin  4  75 

ARCHITECTURE 

Architectural  Drawing 


Windsor  A 
Campbell 
Peabody 
Robinson 


Architect's  Sketch  Book,  An  . 

Architectural  CompMOstion 

Architectural  Drawing  Plates,  i  and  n  Mathewson  ea. 

Famous  Building Barstow 

History  of  Architecture,  A     .      .      .     Fletcher 

How  to  Draw  a  Bungalow  Brigham 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  in  the  Land 

ofTemples Pennell 


75 
00 
70 
75 
70 
25 
55 


1  60 


ART  APPRECIATION 


Composition 

Concerning  Painting    .... 

Famous  Pictures 

Flush  of  the  Dawn,  The   .      .      . 
Home  Book  of  Great  Paintings   . 
How  to  Appreciate  Prints 
How  to  look  at  Pictures    . 
How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children 
How  to  Study  Pictures 
Lesson  in  Appreciation,  The  . 
Masterpieces  in  Color— Chavannes 
Meaning  of  Pictures,  The. 
Message  of  Greek  Art,  The    . 
Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art 
New  Tendency  in  Art 
Old  Masters  and  New,  illustrated 
Practical  Hints  for  Art  Students 
Twelve  Great  Paintings    . 


Dow 

Cox 

Barstow 

Bailey 

Hurll 

Weitenkampf 

Witt 

HurU 

Caffin 

Hasrward 

Hare 

Van  Dyke 

Powers 

Powers 

Poors 

Cox 

Lasar 

Bailey 


6  25 
2  00 
70 
35 
20 
65 
00 
00 
25 
95 
15 


1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
4 


1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 


ART   INSTRUCTION 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books     . .     .     Seegmiller,  set  2 

Art  Education Bailey 

line  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools Sargent 


35 
10 
10 
85 
70 
50 
75 


25 
75 


1  50 


How  Children  Learn  to  Draw 

Industrial  and  Applied  Art  Books 
Industrial  Art  Text  Books 

Grades  1  to  4 

Grades  5  to  8 

Set 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art 
Traimng  of  the  Memory  in  Art  . 

BASKET  WORK 

Basket  Maker,  The     .     .      . 
How  to  Make  Baskets 
Inexpensive  Basketry  . 
Practical  Basket  Making  . 
Raffia  Basketry  as  a  Fine  Art 
Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving    . 


Sargent  A 
Miller 

Snow 

ea. 

ea. 

Dow 
Boisbaudran 


Turner 

White 

Marten 

James 

Ashley 

Kni4>p 


1 
2 


4 
1 
2 


1 
1 

1 
2 


50 
25 

70 
75 
50 
65 
75 


20 
75 
55 
50 
25 
90 


BOOKBINDINQ 

Bookbinding  for  Beginners  Bean 

Booklet  MtSdng Bailey 

CHINA  PAINTING 

Conventional  Decoration  of  Porcelain 

and  Glass 

Flower  Painting  on  Porcelain 

CLAY  MODELING 

Clay  Modeling  for  Infants     .     .     .     Brown 

Clay  Work Lester 

Modeling  in  Public  Schools    •     .     .     Sargent 

COLOR 

Color  Notation,  A Munsell 

Color  Studies.  2  sets Marshall,  ea. 

Language  of  Color Luckiesh 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Color  Snow  A 

Froehlich 
Wash  Method  of  Handling  Water- 
Color  Frederick 


2  00 
80 


1  65 
1  65 


1  15 
80 
70 


1  75 

45 

1  75 

3  50 

60 


DESIGN  AND  ORNAMENT 


Classroom  Practice  in  Design 
Decorative  Design 

Design 

Design  and  Construction  . 
Design  in  Theory  and  Practice 
Illustrations  of  Design 
Lessons  on  Decorative  Design 
Motives  from  Plant  Forms 
Styles  of  Ornament 
Text  Book  of  Design,  A    .      . 


Hanejr 

Oittse 

Clark 


Batdkdder 
De  Forest 


&MslU 
Mowfi 


-AC 
& 

24« 
1  li 

25 

3 

« 

1 

5 


Textile  Designs Dillaway 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY 

Art  in  Dress Bolmar  A 

McNatt 

Complete  Dressmaker,  with  sample 

Millinery Laiighlin 

Costume  Design  A  Costume  Illustra- 
tion 


3  U 


75 


306 


Dressmaking     .... 
Dressmaking  in  the  School 
French  Pattern  Modelling 
Practical  Dress  Cutting    . 
Practical  Home  MiHinwy 


Fales 
Cooke&Kidd 


Reeve 
Reere 


3 
3 

1 

1 
1 


73 

ft 

0 


FIGURE  DRAWING 

Figure  Drawing Hattoa 

Human  Figure,  The Vanderpoel 

FREEHAND  DRAWING 


Blackboard  Drawing   .... 

Blackboard  Sketching       ....  Whitnogr 

Freehand  Drawing Cross 

Freehand  Perspective  and  Sketching  Norton 

Good  Zoo  Drawing  Cards,  I,  II  and  ni  Cleaveland. 

Light  and  Shade Cross 

Line  and  Form Craae 

Manual  of  Drawing,  Parts  I  and  II  Rawaoo,  es. 

Modem  Technical  Drawing   .  Ellis 

Object  Drawing Darrmh 

On  Drawing  and  Painting  Ross 

Pencil  Sketching  from  Nature  Haneor 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Elementary 

Drawing Soper 

Schodl  Drawing Daniels 

Simple  Pictorial  Illustration  .  Brown 

HANDICRAFT 

Art  Crafts  for  Bepnners  .     .     . 
Bird  Houses  Boys  can  Build  . 
Constructive  Work      .... 
Handicraft  Book,  The     ...      . 
Sewing  Handicraft  for  Girls  . 
Illustrative  Handwork 
Kitecraft  and  Kite  Tournaments 
Manual  Training  Toys 
Occupation  for  Little  Fingers 

Pottery 

Primary  Hand  Work   .... 
Primary  Handwork     .... 
Primary  Manual  Work 
Toys  and  Toymaking  .... 
When  Mother  Lets  us  Cut  Out 

Pictures 

When  Mother  Lets  us  Make  Gifts 
When  Mother  Lets  us  Make  Fvper 

Box  Furniture 

When  Mother  Lets  us  Make  Toys 


3« 


4i 

m 

435 
I.   35 

1  « 
3« 
1« 
315 
5i 

s 

3  10 
1  7i 

373 


Sanf ord  1  Ti 

Siepert  73 

Wont  1  :5 

Jesstm  I  19 

McGliaaffiia  1  & 

Dobbs  le 

Miner  190 

Moore  1  M 
Sage^cCooierlS^ 

Cox  261 

i53bs^  1» 

Ledyaitl  !  IS 

Johnson  1  73 


Boyd 
Grubb 


1*0 

1«& 


Rich 
Rich 


II 


HISTORY  OF 

Apollo:     Historv  of  Art 
Great  Schools  of  Painting 
History  of  Art,  A  . 
History  of  Art,  A   . 
History  of  Greek  Art.  A 
History  of  Painting.  A 
History  of  Sculpture,  A 

Short  History  of  Art,  A 


ART 


Rttoadi 

Tumw^ 

Goodyear 

Lubke 

TarbeQ 

Van  Dyke 

Marquand  4t 

Frothingham 

DeFoff«st4t 

Caffin 


3J5 

425 

13  00 
1  15 
2:5 

173 

4» 


nr 


I 
I 
I 
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We  cannot  guarantee  prices  of  books  as  changes  are  constantly  being  received. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Boards  of  Education,  Libraries,  etc.,  remittance  sliould  accompany  orders. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS  (Concluded) 


Short  History  of  Italian  Paintins,  A      Brown 
World's  Painters,  The       ....     Hoyt 


PBICB 
POSTPAID 

2  40 
1  70 


HOUSEHOLD  ART 

Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decoration  Priestman 

Artistic  Homes Priestman 

Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning    Iior 
A  Course  in  House  Planning  and 

Fumidiing Calkins 

Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home  Danieb 

House  Furnishing  and  Decoration    .     McClure  & 

Eberlein 
House  in  Good  Taste,  The     .     .     .     DeWolfe 

Interior  Decoration Parsons 

Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home       Quinn 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


1 
2 
1 


1 

4 
5 
1 


10 
15 
60 

76 
40 

80 
26 
25 
50 


Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Industrial  Primary  Reader 


Addison 

Grubbft 

Taylor 

Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary 

Education Dopp 

Shelter  and  Clothing Kinne  A 

Cooley 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

Art  of  Landsci4)e  Painting  in  Oil 

Color East 

Landscape  Painting Harrison 


4  00 

75 

1  60 

1  60 


4 
2 


LETTERING 

Alphabets 

Easy  Lettering 

Elementary  Lettering  Chart  . 

Fssentinls  of  Lettering      .     .     .     . 

Lettering  and  Writing       .     .     .     . 
Letters  and  Letter  Construction 
Lettering  for  Commercial  Purposes  . 
A  Roman  Alphabet  and  How  to 
Use  It 


Strange 

Cromwell 

Stone  and 

Seldis 

Meiklejohn  & 

French 

Smith 

Tresise 

Gordon 

Fredericks 


75 
76 


60 
86 

50 

50 
65 
25 
25 

80 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


Agricultural  Drawing 

Applied  Mechanical  Drawing  ^ 
Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing 
Engineering  Drawing        .... 
Essentials  of  Mechanical  Drawing    . 
Essentials  of  Gearing,  The 

Geometrical  Drawing 

Isometric  Drawing 

Maoldne  Drawing 

Machine  Drawing 

Machine  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing  Problems    . 
Mechanical  Drawing  for  Trade  Schools 
Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing    . 
Perspective  Sketching  from  Working 

Drawings 

Principles  of  Parallel  Projecting  Line 
Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawmg 

Shop  Mathematics 

Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics  . 
Simplified  Mechanical  Perspective    . 


French  &  Ives  1  35 

Mathewson  1  10 

Weick  1  85 

French  2  10 

Frank  1  65 

Anthony  1  75 

Schraidt  75 

Jamison  1  10 

Hills  1  25 

Mathewson  65 

Anthony  1  85 

CrossA  1  40 

Weick  1  70 

Leeds  2  50 

Mathewson  1  35 

Mathewson  1  10 

Adler  1  10 

Bennett  1  40 

Holton  1  35 

Moore  1  10 

Frederick  80 


METAL  WORK 
Copper  Work    .... 
Educational  Metaloraft 
Forge  Shop  Practice    . 
Forge  Work       .... 
JewelryMaking  and  Design 
Metal  Work  and  Etching 
Plain  &  Ornamental  Forging 
Sihrer  Work  and  Jewelry  . 


Rose 

Davidson 

Littlefiekl 

Ilgen 

RoseftCirino 

Adams 

Sohwarxkof 

Wilson 


PRICE 
POSTPAID 

2  25 

1 

1 


NATURE  DRAWING 

Floral  Elements Scribner 

Handbook  of  Plant  Form       .      .      .     Clark 
Nature  Drawing Bailey 


2 
1 


Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Trees 
Studies  in  Plant  Form  and  Design    . 
Use  of  the  Plant  in  Decorative  Design 

Student's  Edition,  grades,    .50 
Teacher's  Edition,  grades,  1.76 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION 

Cardboard  Construction  ....     Trybom  1 

Construction  Work McGaw 


Woodbury 
LiUey 

Lawrence  & 
Sheldon 
high  schools 
high  schools 


50 
05 
85 
40 
65 
70 
40 


50 
70 
75 
60 
00 


90 
75 


Constructive  Work  for  Schools    . 
Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction 

Paper  Slosrd  for  Primary  Grades 


NeweU 
Buxton  & 
Curran 
Rich 


SCHOOL  DECORATION 


Decoration  of  the  School  and  Home 
Sdiool  Sanitation  and  Decoration 


Dillaway 
Burrage  & 
Bailey 

TAPESTRY,  RUGS,  AND  WEAVING 

Book  of  the  Baveux  Tapestry  Belloc 

Craft  of  Hand  Made  Ru^b     .     .  Hicks 

Foot-Power  Loom  Weaving   .  Worst 

Hand-Loom  Weaving Todd 

Tapestries,  Their  Origin,  History,  and 

Renaissance Hunter 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance  Davis 

Vocational  Guidance  Movement  Brewer 

WOODWORK 

Bench  Work  in  Wood        ....     Goss 

Box  Furniture Brigham 

Decorated  Models  for  Woodwork  Ketchum 

Design  and  Construction  in  Wood    .     Noyes 
Ekiucational  Woodworking  for  School 

and  Home Park 

Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling 
Elementary  Turning 
Elements  of  Construction 
Elements  of  Woodwork 
Essentials  of  Wood  Working 
Handcraft  in  Wood  and  Metal 


Handwork  in  Wood 
How  to  Frame  a  House 
Jolhr  Book  of  Boxcraft,  The  . 
Making  a  Poultry  House  . 
Problems  in  Farm  Woodwork 
Problems  in  Woodwork 
Wood  and  Forest   .... 
Wood  Sculpture      .... 

Wood  Turning 

Woodwork  for  Little  Folks     . 
Woodwork  for  Secondary  Schools 
Woodworking  for  Beginners  . 


Selden 

King 

King 

Griffith 

Hooper  and 

Shirley 

Noyes 

Maginnis 

Beard 

Conover 

Blackburn 

Worst 

Noyes 

MaskeU 

Ross 

Pierce 

Griffith 

Wheeler 


1  60 

65 

1  75 

1  80 
85 

2  10 
1  60 


3  60 

2  15 

3  75 
1  25 

5  20 


1  35 
1  50 

75 

1  75 
60 

2  70 

1  15 
85 

1  40 
76 
65 

1  65 


20 
25 
60 

1  80 
60 

1  60 
25 


2 

4 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 


15 
75 
10 
75 
75 
65 


I 
I 


I 


I 


This  list  will  be  revised  frequently.  It  will  include  only  the  best  of  the  many  books  published. 
The  prices  given  are  the  publishers'  net  prices  with  a  slight  additional  charge,  in  most  cases,  for 
postage.  On  all  sin^e  orders  amounting  to  a  total  of  $10.00  at  postpaid  prices  10%  may  be  deducted. 
Send  the  amount  stat^  with  the  order.    We  cannot  send  out  free  samples. 

Address  Book  Department 

THE   SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

(THE  DAVIS  PRESS,  Inc..  Publuhen) 

25  FOSTER  STREET  ...  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


: 
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BLACKBOARD  DRAWING  CARDS 

Bt  Hihbt  Ttibhbh  Baiut  ihd  Fbso  Haidltoh   Dilhibu 

THE  Blackboard  and  a  collection  o[  colored  crayoos  are  very  Utnc- 
live  to  pupils — they  furnish  one  of  the  best  of  back  grounda  for  tht 
leaaOD  in  drawing.  A  set  of  these  Drawing  Cards,  which  CMUprisr 
illiiBtrationa  of  common  objects,  plants,  trees,  landscapes,  deoorstiTe 
panels,  borders,  and  calendars,  will  furnish  an  inexhaustible  sapplyoi 
blackboard  subjects  for  all  grades. 

26  sheets  5J^x9J^  inches,  210  illustrations,  well  printed   , 
on  coated  paper,  with  descriptive  text. 

Price  50  Cents  i 


COSTUME  DESIGN   PLATES 

Bt  Edpoba  Saujfm 

A  COLLECTION  of  pen  drawings  done  especially  for  the 
School  Akts  Maoazinb,  illustrating  the  history  of  Costume 
from  the  Egyptian  to  the  Victorian  Era.  In  great  demand  for 
use  in  Coetume  Design  courses  and  in  the  staging  of  historic 
scenes  and  plays.  By  means  of  the  Munsell  nomenclature  the 
color  schemes  are  accurately  specified. 

Three   sets    of    8  plates  each,  printed  on  water  color  cards, 
7x10  inches. 
Price  3S  Cents  each  set;  all  three  sets,  $1.00 


OBJECT  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO 

Bt  Fun  J.  Djuuuh 
npBACHERS  and  pupils  are  constantly  looking  for  good  a- 
*■  amples  of  object  drawing  with  the  pencil  as  a  medium.  Tbete 
twelve  plates  of  several  common  objects,  are  so  simple  and  ret 
finished  in  every  detail,  furnish  splendid  examples  for  leacfain; 
b^inners  effective  Pencil  rendering  in  light  and  shade. 
Thousands  of  these  sets  are  now  in  use. 

Reproduced  from   Mr.  Darrah's  originals  without  loas  of  deuO< 
finely  printed  on  drawing  paper,  8H  x  11  inches. 
Price  50  Cents  per  set 


GOOD  ZOO   DRAWING   CARDS 

Bt  Bisa  Bauci  Cuutti.ahd 

l~i   B  ,  „ , 

and  in  illustrating  children's  stories.  There  are  three  sets,  10  sub- 
jects in  each  set,  printed  on  single  cards  7x10  inches;  each  card 
showing  the  subject  in  a  number  of  natural  poses. 

I.   DucklioiB.    Wolvea.  Mic«,  CsM.  Sdnitnla,  Dw, 
--.    ,  3:Foieii.  OpoABunui.  Cdods,  SniTowit  Rooime*,  Duau. 

un-shdppera.  Lione.  Lcnibs,  Munkeyi.  Sit  Tbbib:  Eacko,  PbttdU.  Turtlsl, 
Toadi.  Goats,  Pin.  Canahu,  Onli.  Tuiktyt.  Kooiun. 


»,  RabbitB.     SetT> 


Price  35  cents  per  set;  all  three  sets  $1.00 


Published  and  for  sale  by 

THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE 

35  FOSTER  STREET  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Please  mention  Tbb  School  Arts  Maqazinb  when  writjng  to  advertisers  "'' 


WE  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  Sohool  Arts  M»eiulD8  to  tuvc 

NEW  l9ro'cATALOGUE 


IC« 


lylScc 


OihG«i1ISI».  3i3«.  ForSOofmoto.    Tw( 


pictun,  mteDnnt'mctu)SDiipspereil2 
ud  M  pictumouiiialHiul  Zm2>^. 
AWARDBD  4  COLD  MEDALS 
THB  PSRJftY  PICTURBS 

£''±pia4uttioat  of  iht  \ 

D's  Great  paintinos  ■ 

]tStu>.6^iS.  Poi 


TeDCmlSlxe.  10il2.  FocSormnre. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


Box  10,  Maiden,  Mass. 


The  Quality  Line 


r  colors.  Mtitu' 

DEVOE'8— Water  colon  ud  oils,  ouivsa,  Aiodemy  BoBid 

espocially  for  ic^iool  u». 
MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS— The  originsl  Tempera 

Color  J&p  Art  bnubn.     Madellinfl  Clay  tuul  Toote. 

Drawing  Materials 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL   INSTRUMENTS— AmariuD   one. 

iwoiuid  ihree-bow  hU.  T  gqiures.  Kml«,  uialea,  bouds. 
DRAWING  PAPER— All  amlH  in  itock. 
SCHOOL  PURNITURE-B«t  linea. 


Spauldlng-MoBS  Company 
Special  Materials  for  Schools  «  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DraftBrnan— EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  Artist 


HUMAN  PROPORTION  PACKET 

Bt  Edboiu  Bellhib 

'  I  *0  DRAW  the  human  figure  and  maintain  correct  proportion 
'''  of  head,  body  and  extremetiee,  is  a  problem  the  aolution  of 
which  may  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  our  "Human  Proportion 
Packet."  In  this  packet  there  are  eight  plates,  printed  on  7  x  10 
inch  cards,  which  give  concrete  ioatnictions  for  laying  off  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  various  elements,  and  are  particularly  valuable 
to  teacbeiB  and  students  of  costume  design.  They  were  drawn  by 
Miss  EudOTa  Sellner  for  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  and  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  usual  Alphabet  Icon  style. 

Price,  35  cents  per  set 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  tJCHOOLAaTS  Maoazinb  provide  a  work- 
ing library  of  permanent  value.  When  bound  in  the  strong  and  at- 
tractive School  Arts  buckram  the  ten  numbers  are  always  available. 
By  reference  to  the  in'lex  which  is  incorporated,  one  can  find  readily 
the  material  desire;!.  Subjects  discussed  within  the  year  cover  a  wide 
field,  giving  in  condensed  and  usable  form  graded  outlines  and  descrip- 
tive text  o!  great  value  to  supervisors,  teachers  and  pupils.  Thece 
bound  volumes  are  in  such  demand  that,  except  for  the  last  year,  but 
few  are  in  print.  From  time  to  time  we  have,  by  great  good  fortune, 
secured  missing  nuRibers  to  complete  an  occasional  vohn^e.    We  Imve 

•r  on  hnrnl  the  lolLnwm*:"  Volume  IV,  2  copipi;    V,  7  copiwi;  Vr,  2  conieH;  VU.  3  co-iM,  VIII.  1  fopyr  IX,  3 
:>iea;  XII.  1  copy.  XIV.  4  eopisi:  XVIII.  11  copiei;  XIX.  ju»  completed.  >  limited  number. 

Order,  jiouid  be  «ni  promptly.  Thc  price  is  $5.00  per  volume. 

Published  by  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS   MAGAZINE 


II 


35  FOSTER  STREET 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


